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OUR OBJECT 



In placing IsE1S*H HOME AND BUSINESS INSTRVC- 

TOB before the public our aim has been to supply a universal 
demand. It is an acknowledged fact that bulky and expensive 
books are, year by year, growing less in favor. To meet this 
emergency we have, at a great outlay of money, succeeded in 
collecting a vast amount of valuable information, published 
now for the first time in book form, at a price within the reach 
t/"' of all. 

** The INSTRUCTOB has been prepared and edited by men 

"' whose lives have been devoted to the different subjects they 

have supplied. The most prominent exponent of Pen man - 
sliip in America has arranged this Department. A literary 
man of world-wide reputation wi'ote the Models of lietter- 
Writing^ the head accountant of one of our leading cor- 
porations drafted Bookkeeping a lawyer of learning 
and high standing has carefully compiled Every Bay 
liaw; Banking is furnished jointly by a cashier of long 

V 

experience and an economist versed in the complicated 
questions of currency, exchange, etc.; finally, a distinguished 
society leader has written for us Social Forms and 
Speeches for All Occasions. No inexperienced hand has 
been allowed to mar the completeness and thoroughness^of this 
little volume, and if it fills the want for which it is intended we 
shall feel well paid for our efforts. 

THE PUBLISHERS. 
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[o reach as rapidly as possible, so 
'eraed to the special question of the 
orlBia and progress of our modem hand -writing. Hence It will 
be nnnecesaary In a sketch like this to trace the adviince o[ (he 
art (mm MeroglTphlcs or pictures to Its present stage, which, 
for all we know, may be aa tar behind the writing of cbe (ntnre 
as we are In advance of the peculiar penmanship oI the Chinese. 
Still It may be ot Interest to now how the necessity lor clear, 
rapid, and reliable transmission of ideas has prod need, our pres- 
eut psFtectlon: Just as the necessity tor astlll more rapid trans- 
fer of expression has evolved good shorthand or phonography. 

According to various authorities, "all the European alphabets 
come from the old Phienlcian through different cbanoelB, each 
nation In Euccesslon taklnx the letters It needed, omitting the 

' some of the rejected letters were replaced, not In their original 
position, which was already occupied by a new form of an old 
letter, but at the close o( the whole. And hence the alphabet ol 
the Hebrew. Greek, Latin, Anglo-Saxon and Norman-E^nch 
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PENMANSHIP DBPARTMBNT 11 

lao^ages, though substantially one, differ mainly in the signs 
tbey ut>e for sounds peculiar to each." 

The Phcenician language was supposed to have directly pro- 
duced the Semitic and Greek languages. The Phoenician language 
itself is believed to be of Egyptian origin, improving and develop- 
ing its signs and letters to meet the commercial necessities of 
the time. 

Recent researches among the cuneiform or wedge-shaped 
letters of Assyria point strongly to these as the parent forms of 
the Etruscan language, and are evidently to be regarded as rude 
originals of our own. However, it may be possible that the 
Assyrians developed their alphabet directly from the simpler and 
less pictorial Egyptian forms, improving the letters just as they 
introduced innovations in the materials for writing, thus ena- 
bling tbem to transmit to our own day indestructible libraries 
of brick which are, perbaps, the most important records be- 
queathed to us by antiquity. We are, now-a-days, disi>osed to 
accept the cuneiform as the earliest known alpuabetic writing. 

The Anglo-Saxon alphabet is considered to have been taken 
directly from the Latin. The Celts of the early Boman period^ 
the centuries immediately before and after Chdst— used both the 
Boman and occasionally the Greek lettering as seen in tbe re- 
maining coins of that i)eriod. 

Our present cosmopolitan alphabet comes from the Latin, but 
through the Norman. It does not differ in essentials among the 
cultivated languages of Europe and America, which are mainly 
of Latin derivation, and thus preserve a certain amount of uni- 
formity; while the fact that Latin was the learned language of 
all Europe during the middle ages, facilitated this result. These 
more modem Roman characters have proved adaptable to a run- 
ning hand to a degree impossible to the Greek, the latter having 
retained too long its Archaic form of severity of type— the letters 
declining to flow into one another with the necessary ease. 

The running hand among the Saxons is considered first to have 
come into use at the end of the ninth century, being merely an 
attempt to attain more rapid movement of the set-Saxon, the 
regular hand commonly used In manuscripts, speed being 
required by the constantly increasing literary activity of that 
age. There is little doubt that, bnt for the Norman invasion. 
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PICNMANSHIP DBPABTMENT 13 

this wonld have remained the national style of handwriting, and 
England would have foand herself, like Germany, isolated from 
the Latin races in the character of its writing. But William the 
Conqueror, shortly after his accession in 1066, adopted what 
may be called the European or Roman system of lettering, upon 
which our own method is based. 

In western Europe generally the minuscule or small hand, be- 
coming nationalized, rah its course down to the time of the in- 
vention of printing, when the so-called black-letter or book-hand 
of the fifteenth century in Grermany and other coimtries fur- 
nished models for printing types. But in Italy with the revival 
of learning, a more refined taste prevailed, in the production of 
the manuscripts, and Italian writers went back to earlier periods 
in search of a better standard of writing. Hence in the first 
quarter of the fifteenth century, manuscripts written on the 
lines of the Italian hand of the early twelfth century began to 
appear, and became continually more numerous. This revived 
hand was brought to i)erfection soon after the middle of the 
fifteenth century, just at the right moment to be adopted by the 
early Italian printers, and to be perpetuated by them in their 
types. 

Upon the Invention of printing in Germany the letters made 
use of were naturally the old Gothic or German, but when the 
new art passed into Italy the Roman characters were substi- 
tuted, and soon proved their greater suitability by reason of 
their greater simplicity. One might be inclined to believe 
that the manuscript modem hand had been directly taken 
by the printed forms if one did not know that it was just 
the reverse. The earliest printing was in imitation of manu- 
scripts, the sheet being placed upon the block and engraved; and 
the block impression having been ironed out of the back of 
the sheet, two of these were pasted together so as exactly to 
resemble and pass for manuscripts. 

We are inclined to date the growth of our modem running 
hand from the invention of Italics, by Aldus Manutius, of Venice, 
about the year 1500, and consequently consider its progress at 
all events as contemporiSneous with that of printing. No doubt 
running hands of various kinds had been in use in Italy from the 
earliest times for unimportant documents, and may have formed 
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PENMANSHIP DBPABTMBNT 15 

a pattern for the Italian school of writers who seem to have 
been the creators of the flowing, round, and oval hands, that 
obtained supremacy in England and France in the beginning of 
the Seventeenth century. The necessity for simplicity soon 
eliminated all extra twists and turns in the several letters, when 
once they were to be founded in tyx>es; and produced that regu- 
larity of form and exact si>aclng that were superfluous and 
wholly disregarded in the earlier printing blocks. So that the 
teachers of penmanship, when making rules for the formation of 
the small letters of a regular length, were merely adopting the 
necessary rules that were practically thrust upon the printers. 
While other hands and other lettering such as the German, 
Gothic, and Saxon were being taught in different schools or 
adopted according to the fancy of the different learners, the 
gradual spread of books familiarized the multitude with the 
Italics which met their eyes in their steadily multiplying Bibles 
and Testaments: and this use of Italics, so easily and readily 
acquired, by those whose only masters were their energy, their 
love of learning and their family Bibles, spread widely and in- 
creased in favor. Commerce, printing, and Protestantism seemed 
equally to favor its growth, and all the countries in which the 
Latin language had been the root, and to which commerce and 
learning wended their way together, naturally adopted the letter- 
ing that most resembled their printed works. This mode of 
lettering had become almost universally current in the com- 
mercijhl world. Down to this time writing ran in two lines— the 
set book-hand and the cursive or running hand. Manuscripts 
written in the set book-hand filled the place now occupied by 
printed books, the wi-iting being regular, the lines kept even by 
ruling, and the pages provided with regular margins. 

The cursive or running hand, in which the letters employed 
were fundamentally the same as in the set book-hand, was neces- 
sary for the ordinary business of life. The book scribes aimed 
above all at legibility and uniformity, shaping their letters in 
that careful and regular manner, which afterwards formed the 
models for the first printing types. 

Outshone by the ligbt of its powerful rival, the set book-hand 
gradually disappeared arter the use of the printing press be- 
came general. The running hand necessarily remains. The first 
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effort at connecting or .loining letters was about the middle of 
the twelfth century. The tendency to write In a more flowing 
hand, without lifting the pen, gradually grew in favor, until it 
was almost universally employed. 

It is well known that Richard II., reigning at the close of the 
fourteenth century, was the first Anglo-Norman monarch who 
could write his name. Although written in the stiff Gothic 
characters of the day it forms somewhat of a starting point 
from which writing began to be studied and practiced by kings, 
the nobility, and other prominent personsages. 

At the time when the writing of books declined, and the com- 
panies and guilds of calligraphers were scattered and dispersed 
by the victories of the printing press, the great increase in gen- 
eral civilization caused many to study and acquire the art of 
writing, an art which even princes had rarely thought it neces- 
sary to practice before that period. From about this time writing 
became a necessary part of the education of every person of 
rank. ;Examples of private penmanship of this epoch are con- 
sequently, with few exceptions, confined to eminent persons or 
scholars, the great mass of the people, even of the better classes, 
remaining, long after the reign of Henry VIII. , In utter ignor- 
ance of the art. 

The reign of Elizabeth, however, marks an epoch not only in 
the Improvement, but also in the extension of this important 
branch of learning. The princess, in her youth, was instructed 
In the art of writing by the accomplished Roger Ascham, who 
was as celebrated for his skill in penmanship as for his general 
learning, and it is well known that the queen not only possessed 
the then rare accomplishment of writing, but that she was very 
fond of practicing it. 

Immediately following Ascham we find Peter Bales, one of the 
earliest professed writing masters, who published a work on the 
art of writing, called the "Writing Schoolmaster," in 1590. 

Most of the specimens of Holograph letters— that is. letters 
entirely written by the hand of the person whose signature they 
bear— of this epoch began to exhibit signs of transition from the 
prevailing Gothic characters to a more free and running hand. 
And in the next century private handwriting became much a-s it 
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l0 now, Impressed with the individaal manner of each writer, a& 
well as by a certain general characteristic of the age. 

It is clear from the perfection of the style of writing that pre- 
vailed at the opening of the seventeenth century that great 
devotion to the art of writing, and long and patient practice led 
the way to the degree of excellence in which we then find it. The 
fair sex seems to have shown early a superiority in the practice 
of this beautiful art. For at this time we find Esther Inglis, the 
famous French calligrapher, producing her masterpieces in 
Bdinburgh— the neatest penmanship possible to conceive— some 
specimens of which are still to be seen in the libraries at Oxford, 
Cambridge, and at the British Museum. At Delft, Holland, in 
1606, Maria Strick was writing with great beauty and elegance 
in the German hand. Of the sterner sex who were considered 
the great original masters were L. Materot, L. Barbedor, J. O. 
Van d^ Velde and Ambroise Perling. 

Materot was known as "The Italian," and one of those who., 
like Petrarch and other notabilities, settled in the Papal city of 
Avignon, where we find him writing with great freedom and 
elegance in 1604. In Italian deeds of this time the style of pen- 
manship is almost that of our own day, clearly proving the 
Venitlan origin of our modem running hand. Van de Velde. a 
contemporary, was looked up to as the great improver of the 
various styles of German writing. He wrote all hands with 
singular beauty as early as the year 1605. Barbedor, of Paris, 
whose efforts were directed to the production of commercial 
forms in a business hand, in an example of penmanship dated 
1649, virtually wrote the hand of to-day, though a little more 
stiffly. Barbedor seems to have been the master to whom the 
Bnglish masters looked chiefly as their original, while working 
out the modem hand. Ambroise Perling, of Amsterdam, who 
published a work on the subject in 1682, was at that time devot- 
ing all his energies to the perfecting of the round hand. We 
find the works of these famous penmen much sought after by 
their English brethren, and exerting a great influence on the 
penmanship of England in this century. 

Ck>ntemporaneous with Perling we find some notable English 
penmen. Perhaos the one whose name is best known to us is 
that of Edward Cocker, who '* by the ardor of a fiaming genius " 
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produced many works of great beauty on the art of penmanship. 
His first work was published in the year 1662 Following 
Cocker came John Sedden and Colonel John Ayres. both skillful 
penmen. They were successful teachers of the art, producing 
works of merit in 1695 and 1697 respectively. That the art had 
still to make great strides in freeing itself from stiffness, and 
acquiring the present freedom and flexibility of our round and 
running hands is best seen by an examination of the works of 
these two authors. This afforded the opportunity that made 
Snell, Snow, Clark, More. Shelly, Ollyfle, Bland and Champion 
famous in this department of education in the beginning of the 
eierhteenth century. They were the masters who brought about 
the needful simplicity of writing, divesting it of that shackled 
formality and stiffness which had more or less characterized all 
its forms up to this time. No doubt they were greatly aided in 
those efforts from their study of the foreign masters alluded to 
above. The style thus perfected and developed wa? beautiful for 
its simplicity, instead of being beautiful through the medium of 
intricacy, and the evidently laborious efforts of profuse decora- 
tion. It was written in that free, simple and elegant manner 
which has largely characterized the handwriting of the English- 
speaking world for nearly two hundred years. 

It is to the pages of these celebrs^ted masters of the art that 
succeed Ine: generations have gone for their models. They all 
contributed specimens of their work to the Universal Penman 
engraved and printed by George Bickham in the year 1733. 

We can not pass over this century without alluding to Butter- 
worth and Tompkins, those princes of the calligraphic art, whose 
superb works are the despair of modern imitators. The eight- 
eenth century is celebrated as far as the art of penmanship is 
concerned for having perfected the round or oval hand, whose 
correctness, grace and beauty have never been excelled. 

Penmanship, like many other arts, seems after a while to have 
shown signs of decay, owing to the wide-spread anxiety to pro- 
duce novelty where superiority could not be attained. The 
progress of this art in our own century has been more in the way 
of its more exhaustive use among the masses than in any im- 
provement in the art itself. The pressure of life is so great, in 
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the^e latter times, and the necessity for speed so marked, tliat 
quantity has greatly taken the place of quality. 



tCbe Spittt of IbanOwtittitfl* 

It is very remarkable to what an extent each century has 
wrought out a distinct style of its own in the art of calligraphy'. 
So much so, that an expert examiner of manuscripts would find 
very little difficulty in fixing approximately the date of a manu- 
script by the style in which it is written. But it is much more 
remarkable how each Individual penman constructs a style of 
his own. A thousand writers will have a thousand different 
styles. No matter how careful a man may have been in his 
training in the art of penmanship; no matter how enthusiastic 
his devotion to the morals set before him at school, seminary 
and college, every writer is sure to put himself to a very great 
extent into his handwriting. Indeed, the stronger and*the more 
pronounced the character of the writer, the more certain will he 
be to impart, perhaps unconsciously, the strong points of his 
character into the very forms as well as the matter of his writ- 
ing. There are those who contend that they can guess pretty 
surely the mental characteristics of a man by his autograph 
alone. Without taking the trouble to discuss such a theory, it 
may be suggested that if our readers will take the pains to study 
the handwriting of their many friends, in the light of their 
known mental characteristics, they will probably find a good 
deal to confirm the theory in hand. A careful study of the auto- 
graphs of the men who signed the Declaration of Independence— 
that sublime charter of the freedom and brotherhood of men- 
will suggest to the thoughtful mind that these men who put 
their names to our great birthright of freedom, were men of 
infinite varieties of mental character, but they were men who 
said, and did, and wrote with patriotism in their hearts, and 
*' empires in their brains." 

In itself handwriting is now looked upon as a means to an end 
and not as an end. As long as legibility and freedom are 
attained, grace and beauty of penmanship may generally be left 
to professional penmen. However, we own to an inherited love 
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of good writing, even in ordinary correspondence, and we think 
the practical result in satisfaction to the writer and comfort to 
the reader is worth some little effort to attain. 

It would hardly be possible to lay too much stress on the 
desirableness of plain, legible, distinct handwriting, both as 
regards the writing Incident to literary and commercial pursuits 
and the ordinary correspondence of every-day life. The absurd 
flourishing in which so many indulge is a foolish waste of time 
and adds nothing to the value of the writing. No wise business 
man would ever think of employing a bookkeeper or a clerk on 
the ground of bis ability to write "a beautiful flourishing hand." 
Life is too short for flourishes and no Arm would think of paying 
for such a waste of time. 

Much more to be condemned, however, is the carelessness or 
affectation of illegible writiug. To what end do we write at all, 
if we do not write with such plainness that what is written can 
be read with perfect ease? And yet, it is a fact much to be de- 
plored, that whether from ignorance, or carelessness, or affecta- 
tion; from any or all three of these causes, a vast amount of 
correspondence is almost entirely unintelligible. Even literary 
men and women who ought to know better seem to delight in a 
slipshod, careless style of writing that is almost entirely un- 
decipherable, as though it were a sign of genius to puzzle and 
perplex. The fact that great men have been addicted to this 
foolish habit has not added to their greatness, but rather de- 
tracted from it. A. comix)sitor in a Canadian printing office had 
a handful of copy from the skillful but illegible pen of Gold win 
Smith placed in his hands. After a careful survey of the learned 
professor's manuscript, the bewildered compositor said: "Well, 
the man who wrote this stuff may be clever enough, but my 
private opinion is that he ought to be sent to a night school 
twice a week to learn how to write." The old compositors of the 
New York TYibune had a standing joke about Horace Greeley's 
atrocious copy to this effect, that the only thing to do when you 
get a **take" from the "old man" is to stand on your head and 
guess at its meaning. All this is absurd and most provoking. 
Let us so write that what we have written can be read with ease 
and comfort, or let us not write at all. 

The exigencies of fashion, during many years of this centurj*, 
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have handed over to the ladies as their especial perquisite the 
very elegant angular hand— the easiest to acquire, though by no 
means the most gpracef ul in result. Being of simpler form, easier 
to combine, and requiring less muscular effort than t^e oval 
hani. It can be written with great rapidity. It also allows of 
greater individuality and seems especially adapted to women. It 
has met with wide favor and is now generally written by most of 
those who belong to so-called "society." 

Handwriting, like every other art, has Its different phases of 
growth, i>erfection and decay. A particular form of writing is 
developed, then takes a finished or calligraphic style, and be- 
comes the hand of the period, then deteriorates, breaks up and 
disappears. Sometimes, however, it drags on an arti^cial exist- 
ence, being meanwhile superseded by another style, which either 
developed from the older hand, or is introduced Independently, 
runs the same course, and in turn is displacfd by a younger 
rival. Bearing in mind these natural changes, it is evident that 
a style of writing, once developed, is best at the period when it 
is in general use, and that the oldest examples of that i>erlod are 
the simplest, in which vigor and naturalness of handwriting 
predominate. 

Tbe latest innovation in handwriting Is what is known as the 
vertical hand. It Is being introduced in many of our public 
schools, and seems to be meeting with great favor generally. It 
Is claimed by the advocates of this new hand that it is easier to 
acquire, easier and more healthful to write, easier to read be- 
cause it is more legible, and that In consequence, of these many 
merits It will displace our beautiful flowing hand. But we have 
observed that it is as difficult to abandon an established form of 
writing in favor of some newer style, as to change a long estab- 
lished human habit suddenly for a new one. A new style of 
handwriting Is necessarily of slow growth, it cannot suddenly 
spring Into impular favor. 

However, the vertloal hand has the paramount merit of clear- 
ness; it is in that respect admirably suited to business purposes: 
it almost equals typewriting, and is sure to become, In due time, 
a favorite among men of affairs. 
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tCbe XCbeoru an6 ptacttce of Wllttttnfl* 

Writing is the result of movement subjected to law. The law 
is determined by the forms to be made. Hence there must be 
definite knowledge of the forms to be used. Tbis requires 
analysis— not merely the taking of the forms to pieces, but such 
a separation of them into their simple constituent parts as to 
indicate the function of each and the formation of the whole. 
Its object is to present a single point to the mind, that it may be 
more accurately known, and thus made more available as a 
standard for execution and criticism. A true and practical 
analysis demonstrates that the letters consist of common parts, 
distinguished by the movements which produce them. Conse- 
quently the use of analysis is for classification, method and 
criticism. 

Classification consists in grouping together the letters of the 
alphabet of similar characters, the main part of every letter in a 
group, showing the frame work, principle or law of construction 
of that particular group. 

Method is a logical, systematic and progressive presentation 
of the art of writing; such that the first efforts of the learner are 
made simple and easy, and that each step is a preparation for 
the next succeeding one. Classification marks out the grand 
divisions of the script alphabet; method arranges and systema- 
tizes the work. 

Criticism is the application of knowledge and judgment to a 
written form to discover where it is wrong and how to remedy 
it. Criticism does for a letter what proof does for a mathe^ 
matical problem. It looks at each separate step to detect any 
I)ossible error which would be fatal to the accuracy of the final 
result. 

In the acquiring of the standard forms, the eye is trained most 
effectually in the appreciation of curves, proportions and beauty, 
and the hand in their execution, hence giving control over all 
other forms, and developing the power of originating them. 
Before a letter can be correctly made, a correct idea of its pro- 
portions and the mode of combining its several parts, must 
exist in the mind. Hence the necessity of presenting true forms 
to the observation of those le^-rning to write. Then with proper 
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and sufficient training of the muscles of the ai^n and hand, a 
correct letter may be produced. In other words, study gives 
knowledge of the form, proportion, and proper conception of the 
letter; practice gives control of the movements to execute these 
forms. Practice without study would avail as little in the ac- 
quirement of a good handwriting as stud3'' would accomplish 
without practice. 

To acquire successful i>enmanship there must be a thorough 
knowledge of the principles of this delightful art. But in this, 
as In all similar studies, the price to be paid for thorough pro- 
ficiency is long, patient, practice. And that the study and 
practice of this imx)ortant element of a sound education may 
be conducted with comfort and success, we now call attention to 
the materials to be used and the methods to be adopted. 

MATERIALS. 

It is possible for a very skillful workman to do very good work 
with very poor tools, but a wise workman will always gain much 
by obtaining the very best tools he can command. No writer 
can do as well with poor pens, rough paper, and watery ink as 
he can with the best materials. And all these things are really 
so cheap that there Is no excuse for using a poorer sort and 
certainly no economy. 

Pens.— Steel pens of the best quality should be used. They 
should be medium pointed, neither too fine nor too coarse, and 
neither too flexible nor too stiff. There are many good makes 
and it will be easy to get what is needed. 

Penholders.— These should be of light weight, from six to 
seven inches long, and of good size at that part where they are 
held by the thumb and fingers. They should hold the pen firmly, 
but allow It to be removed with ease. 

Ink.— As the ink used has much to do with the appearance of 
writing it should always be of the best quality, an inferior quality 
is apt to thicken and clog, but good Ink will flow easily from the 
pen. But the best Ink is quickly spoiled by leaving it exposed to 
the air, which not only thickens it, but lets In the dust. Violet 
ink was much in favor for a long time, but, all things considered, 
black Ink is much to be preferred. 

»r.— A good quality of foolscap of medium weight will 
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answer the purpose for practice. However, avoid a too highly 
glazed surface and a close or narrow ruling; a wide ruling being 
better. 

Penwipers.— Chamois skin is the most satisfactory penwiper 
that can be used. 

Blotters.— As there is more or less risk of soiling the paper, 
it is best to have a blotter under the hand. It not only keeps the 
paper clean, but is ready in case of an ink blot. It is kept In 
position by the fingers of the left hand. 

POSITION AND MECHANISM. 

Position.— The i)Osition of the body is of great importance 
for correctness^ud freedom of execution. The correct position 
of the arms, hands and paper, must all receive proper attention. 
The position should be natural and upright, giving perfect ease 
and freedom of movement. The body should be self-supporting, 
inclining gently forward from the hips. The accompanying cut 

Correct f^ition 
/ffr/fajtd and Pen^ 





gives what is called the front position— sitting squarely facing 
the desk. This position has been found the most convenient as 
well as the most healthful. The paper should be held so that the 
lines or ruling will be at right angles to the pen. 

Penholding:.— The ^tl should be held between the thumb 
and first and second fingers, allowing the holder to cross just 
forward of the knuckle of the first finger, and passing over the 
root of the nail of the middle finger, should be held in position 
by the thumb placed opposite the first joint of the first finger, 
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with the iDSide upper comer of the thuml) a little under the 
holder. The holder should be held at an angle of about forty- 
five degrees and so adjusted as to biing the points of the pen 
with equal pressure upon the paper. It will thus give a clean 
line, writing smoothly, without scratching. Too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the necessity of holding the pen gently. 
While it should be held firmly it must not be grasped or pinched, 
as the tension of the muscles destroys all freedom of movement 
and causes fatigue. Too tight penholding. will not only give a 
cramped and labored handwriting, but if persisted in will pro- 
duce what is known as "writers' cramp." 

Rests.— The arm-rest is the muscle at the thick part of the 
fore-arm just below the elbow, by keeping the flat of the wrist 
well toward the desk this muscle Is brought under the arm. 

Correct F^fion /or Arm. ffarut 
ami f^nt, ^owtr^ Rests. 




Am Rett. 



fa^a"R*tt 



It forms a yielding cushion, on and from which, as a center 
of motion, the fore-arm can play easily and unceremoniously. 
By rolling the arm sidewise upon it a lateral movement is ob- 
tained. It allows a projective and retractive movement of the 
whole fore-arm. This rest is the true support of the arm. The 
hand-rest is the support given by the third and fourth fingers. 
This Is secured by bending them well under at the first and 
second joints and resting upon the corner of the nails, thus giv- 
ing the necessary support or rest to the hand by moving upon 
the under side of the nails. These fingers should be kept free of 
the pen-fingers from the middle joint. This secures a i)orfect 
movable rest. The hand and Wrist must be kept sufficiently 
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elevated to be free of the desk. This is absolutely essential to 
that ease, freedom and free range of movement, without which 
graceful and rapid writing is quite impossible. 

HoTemeiito.— The action resulting from the force by which 
the pen is carried in different directions Is called movement. In 
writing we use the pen-fingers, the fore-arm and the whole arm, 
thus giving use to the three principal movements, named finger 
movement, fore-arm movement and whole-arm movement. 

The finger movement is made by the extension and retraction 
of the i)en-fingers by flection at the second joint and at the first 
joint of the thumb, which also moves as far as its origin at the 
wrist. The fore-arm or muscular movement consists of the for- 
ward and backward, and of the lateral movements of the fore- 
arm on the arm-rest or muscle below the elbow, as the center of 
motion. The whole-arm movement is used for striking large 
capitals and fiourisblng, the action of the whole arm proceeding 
from the shoulder as the center of motion. 

A combined movement results from the union of any two or 
all of these movements. The combined finger and fore arm 
movements are the best for all practical purposes. This is the 
best movement for all who need to write rapidly and easily. It 
comes from the unrestricted play of both hand* and forearm, 
together with the fingers, all moving together as one. 

As the movement, so the writing. All written forms corre- 
spond in every particular, with the movements which produce 
them. If the movements are free and graceful, the lines formed 
will be symmetrical and beautiful; if the movements are slow 
and labored, the writing will be heavy and Inelegant; or If the 
movements are nervous, cramped and Irregular, the writing will 
bear unmistakeable evidence of this condition. 

HoTement Exercises.— The accompanying exercises are 
designed after a definite and scientific method, to train the hand 
in acquiring facility of execution for those movements which 
the actual forms of writing require. These exercises are not to 
be practiced at random, but as a new letter is taken up for study 
the movement exercise bearing on it should be taken up and 
practiced In connection therewith. They will t>e found a valu- 
able auxiliary when proi)erly and faithfully used. Careful 
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attention should be given to correct position and penhoiding. 
Without this the exercises will be of no value. 

Spaclngr*— Spacing treats of the width of letters, and their 
arrangement in words at prox>er distances; also the distances 
between words and sentences. The standard of measurement 
for width is the width of the letter u between the two upper 
points. This is termed a space in width, and depends upon the 
slant of the up-strokes. The rule generally followed in spacing 
is to leave a space between letters, a space and a half between 
words, and two spaces between sentences. However, the gov- 
erning principle in combining letters in a word is that they 
should appear at about the same distance apart. The same is 
true of words. 

Scale of Proportions.— As there are short, semi-extended, 
fully extended, and capital letters, there must be some definite 
scale of proportions, if they are to be made resi)ectively of uni- 
form size. The long letters are made of about the same size, 
whether the writing is larger or smaller, within reasonable 
limits. If the hand is large, the fully extended letters and capi- 
tals are three times the height of the short letters: if smaller, 
four times the height. This gives rise to what is called the scale 
of thirds or the scale of fourths. 

Staadln^:.— Shade, not being essential to form, may be used or 
omitted at the option of the writer. However, a tasteful dis- 
tribution of shade adds to the beauty and attractiveness of the 
page. Shading may be dispensed with to advantage when speed 
is the chief consideration. Unshaded writing can be executed 
more easily, more imiformiy and more rapidly than that which 
is shaded 



H practical Xesson. 

From the preceding pages it is to be hoped the learner has 
formed an intelligent idea regarding the materials, positions, 
movements, etc., to be employed in the acquirement of good 
handwriting. This knowledge must now be put into practice, 
for it is practice intelligently directed, and persisted in, that 
brings the desired result. 
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In introducing the letters for practice, it will be noticed that 
they are not taken up in their alphabetical order, but are 
arranged on a definite plan— that of grouping them according to 
their predominant form, and, therefore, unity and sequence of 
movement. In other words, we begin with those which are com- 
posed of the fewest and simplest lines— curved and straight. By 
reference to page 28 we find the letters grouped in the order of 
their simplicity, and that the small i comes first. Very well. Let 
us study this letter, observing first its parts, the shape, slant, 
height, and manner of joining. We see that it is composed of a 
right curve, a straight line, and a right curve— forming an angle 
at the top and a narrow turn at the base of the letter. We notice, 
too, that a dot is placed one space above it and in the direction 
of the slanting sti^ight line. 

If we have made the proper study of the letter we have a 
correct picture of it in our mind. Now, it is time to try to re- 
produce this mental image thus formed— to make the lettec So 
we begin and write a few lines. Let us look at the result. Have 
we made a perfect letter ? No, not perfect. Let us examine it, 
find out where it is imperfect. This can easily be done by com- 
paring it with our model of copy. Now that we discover where 
it is incorrect, let us try again, endeavoring to get a perfect 
form, but directing our efforts especially to the imperfect portion 
of the letter. If, aft«r a reasonable amount of practice so 
directed, we find our efforts unsuccessful, let us look carefully 
for the causes of this imperfection. It may be that our position 
at the desk is at fault; or the penholdlng, or the movement. Let 
us remark here that if this is the trouble, all the practice you 
can give will avail you but little. This matter of position^ pen- 
holding and movement must be acquired at the outset or your 
practice will be largely in vain. More than this, it will have a 
discouraging effect upon you. You may think, "O, well! It's no 
use for me to try, anyway. I know I cannot learn to write. It's 
only those who have si)ecial talent that can do so." All of which 
is as absurd as it is unreasonable. We know you can learn. We 
know anyone with common sense, and, one sonnd hand and a 
little i)er severance can learn to write well in a comparatively 
short space of time. We do not know of anyone who, having 
given the matter careful study and Intelligent practice, has 
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yz^yyi/fT' yzirzir^ y24yt^ny yi^tn^^^n/ 
yt^yy^^ ^z^^^a^ay ^tz^t^^r^^ y^^yi^i/ny 

m 

yiyyiy ylyiyty yU^^^ny yi€umy 











^rzy^n^ yn^A^ ^^4^9^?^ ^n^^^n^ 

y^yz^ '^¥^y'y^ /^^^^'^^ yu4^t{Ay 
y^^"^ /^;^^>^ y^^^t/i/ty yya^^Tta^ 
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failed to secure a {?ood practical handwriting. We know of 
thousands who have succeeded, and are confident. But in this, 
as In almost every other study, success will crown honest 
endeavor. 

To return to our letters. Try writing three or four of them 
without lifting the pen. This will require a little more move- 
ment, and you may call it, if you please, a movement exercise. It 
should be practiced slowly and with great care at first, until a 
tolerably correct form has been attained. Then witji greater 
speed, bub not at such a rate that it will be art the expense of 
form; but as rapidly as is consistent with form, gradually in- 
creasing the speed till you can write the exercise easily, rapidly 
and correctly. After this you might try the t again. We are 
sure that it will be much easier and that you will make it much 
better. 

Having acquired a good i from this study and practice, let us 
take up the next letter. By reference to page 28 we find that u 
comes next in order. We proceed on the same plan with the 
study and practice of u as we did with i, and so on through the 
entire alphabet. 

As the purpose of the movement exercise is to bear directly 
upon the letter to be made, it should be formed of the principal' 
or predominant part of that letter; or the letter itself. This is 
done by combiniug and executing the desired number without 
lifting the pen. This may be done before you begin the practice 
of the letter by itself, or it may be introduced later as in the case 
of the letter i. We think it better as a general thing to give 
some practice to the letter first, securing a fairly correct form, 
before we attempt the practice of it as a movement exercise. 

The n comes next, and after our mastery of it, we can then 
begin forming words composed of the letters we have studied. 
For instance; by connecting i an n we have m, and u and n the 
prefix «n, and by prefixing n, the word nun. You will find this 
idea further illustrated on page 36 

When the new letter has reached a fair degree of perfection, 
we should then practice It in combination with other letters we 
have already studied, and it is better that the combination 
shonld form some word in common use, which will not only give 
the further necessary p,'aciice on the letter itself toward a more 
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perfect development, but will give also a review of other letters 
we have practiced. It will not be long until we have had enough 
words to begin making and practicing tbem in short sentences. 
In this way we are constantly putting into practice what we 
learn. And by the time we have reached tbe last of the small 
letters we shall find that we have made much greater progress 
than we anticipated. The improvement will be plainly apparent 
in our general writing— which should be done with such care and 
intelligence that it will supplement our special study and 
practice. 

Passing to the capital letters we take them ii^ the order of 
their simplicity, and study and practice them in much the same 
manner as we have done the smaller letters, putting them into 
practical use as soon as acquired. 

Having completed both the small and capital letters we can do 
nothing more pleasant and profitable than to copy some familiar 
stanza or poem, or some favorite page of prose, writing page 
after page of it. We know of nothing better at this stage. After 
this, business forms may be introduced for practice— business 
letters, notes, etc. We have also found it a most excellent plan 
to practice from dictation, having some one read slowly from a 
book, magazine or newspaper. The results from this method of 
work have always proved very gratifying. The student feeling 
himself justly rewarded for his earnest efforts, can now, by con- 
tinued patience and perseverance, and with greater confidence 
in his ability, go on with his study and practice, resting assured 
that he is on the right road and that it will be but a question of 
time when he will be writing with perfect ease and elegance. 

In closing this department we would observe that a good sys- 
tem of writing must be carefully graded, beginning with simple 
fundamental forms; then combining them, keeping constantly 
in view their similarity, and afterwards advancing to words and 
sentences. The study of principles of form, spacing and ar- 
rangement gives to the mind a clear understanding of what is to 
be done; the movement exercise gives control over arm and 
hand, the power to execute; practice or application secures the 
desired result— practical writing. Writing to be practical must 
be legible, rapid and easy of execution. To be legible the char- 
acters must be plain and distinctive; to be rapid they must be 



kclow medlam ia siie. of simple construe tlon, and free trout 
Kliulei to be easjr they must be flowing, devoid ot sharp turns 
and abrupt changes in dIrecUoa. As wrlttoE is largel; a, matter 
of habit It Is Important that we form good habits in the begin- 
ning. They will greatly racllltat« tbe practice and make more 
results. We will write a good hand iben as & 

C L. BICKETTS. 



Note.— All tbe plates used In this department are photographic 
reproductions from theorigiual bandwritten copies prepared b^ 
Ur. Rloketta for chia article. Although photographic tbe; do 
not adequately represent the grace, beauty aod delicacy ot the 
•riginals, but possess that charm of hand work the engraved 
•opy does not, and Itlcewlse a greater incentive to the learner, 
[or be linowstbat 'what has been done can be done." 
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fntrobuctors. 

" Kind messages, tbaipitss tcovi land ixilaiid^ 

ECind le^teFB, that dixpla; Cbe heart's deep hiutoiy, 
la which we feel the praasure ot a hand— 
Ooe touch of flra— and all thereat la iaysl«ry." 

— H. W. LONGFBLLOW. 

" Every any brings a ship, 
Every ship brlnga a word; 
Well for those who have no fear, 
Iiooklng seaward well assured 
That the word the vessel bi'lnga 
Is the word Ihey wish to hear." 

~R. W, EUEHSOK. 



The nineteenth century U the grandest ot all II 
time. It has doue more for the edncation, the culture and the 
comfort of the world than all the ages that have gone before. 
Schools, seminaries and colleges have Increased t^ an almost 
fabulous extent. With the Increase !□ numbers there has been 
also an Increase In eOlclency and Influence to such an extent 
that our Irfstltntlons o[ education have become the glory of our 
land. In the eventful years of this cenlory scleace has marched 
*7 
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on with majestic strides, revealing to tbe earnest student the 
long-kept secrets of nature; whUe the spirit of Invention has 
been busy through all the years making the path dt life easier 
to walk, and redeeming our common life from much of its hard- 
ship and drudgery. The railway, the steamship, the telegraph 
and the telephone are hard at work bridging over space, and 
making minutes sufficient for tasks that not long ago required 
months to perform. The printing press is regarded by common 
consent as one of the greatest Inventions the world has ever seen. 
It has been described not inaptly as the miracle of the fifteenth 
century. But within the last few years the typewriter has come 
to claim a share in its honors, and to take its place among the 
most wonderful contrivances of the age. 

It would seem as though letter- writing, which half a century 
ago was a luxury and a delight, is about to become a lost art, a 
mere memory of days of happy leisure. Before the advent of 
Sir Rowland Hill, and ttae establishment of that wonder of 
modem civilization, the postofflce, men and women of educa- 
tion occupied their leisure hours in writing long, delightful 
letters to their friends. 

It is interesting to note that much of the most delightful 
literature of the eighteenth century took the form of letters. 
The best critics and essayists of that time, such men as Addison, 
and Steele, and Pope were aptly described as "men of letters." 
The severest and most caustic political strictures ever written 
were "The Letters of Junius," though who "Junius" was re- 
mains a secret, and will probably remain so to the end of time. 

But the world moves onl The days of leisure are passed, and 
a busier age demands quicker methods. In answer to this de- 
mand the telegraph, the telephone and the typewriter have 
appeared. These marvelous labor-saving Inventions have already 
wrought a revolution in our commercial life, and they bid fair 
to put an end to letter- writing in all branches of commerce and 
in clerical professions generally. But as long as the world lasts 
letter-writing will hold an important place: indeed, it will 
always be a part of our best life. Business even will sometimes 
assume such importance, and involve so many intricate de. 
tails, that it will seem that nothing short of a long and care- 
<'ully written letter, in which the individuality of the writer 



appears In Uie cliaracur of bis baadwritlag. will tuUr serve tibe 
purpose of tbe occasion. 

Tbere Is Bomeiblng formal and oOQcIot Inseparable from a 
tjpe-written letter. Type-written letters are more or less all 
alike, they have no Indlvldaalicy, are marked by uo peraoual 
ebaraoterlscics; wblle, on the other banil, no two letters from 
the pens of different nTlters are ever allhe. A firm ma; send a, 
dozen type-wrlcien letters on some important subject, with little 
or DO ceaiilt But if the head of some department or belier 

U h bead h firm h mse wl h his wn b nd wrlle a 



^1— 




deed an; ma te m ban d ar mpo an rel>' 

well wortb the trouble ot a written letter. 

Sdence and Invention are doing wonderfal tbtngs for us ; the 
teleeraph. the telepbone and tba typewriter are saving labor. 
BaTlDg time, bridgiog vast space and bringing distant places 
nearer, but tbere are domains into wblcb tbey cannot Inlrade. 
The mother does not want a machine-written letter from her 
son. Type-written letters mlgbt be from some other son to some 
other mother. She wants to see ber son's handwriting, tor to 
her lovlDg eyes, bis angular, awkward, and even misspelt letters. 
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are a thousand times more beautiful and symmetrical than any 
letter any typewriter ever produced. What ardent lover would 
«are to receive a type-written letter? Do not lovers fondly linger, 
and dote, and dream over the very characters wrought by the 
hand they love so well? A letter from a lover's hand is a revela- 
tion that no machine-written letter can ever be. Besides all 
this, are there not dottings of i*s and crossings of t*s, and count- 
less twists, and turns, and under linings, all full to the brim of 
mystic meanings that no tyx)e writer on earth could convey? 

There are other letters, moreover, that it would show very 
I)Oor taste to commit to the typewriter. Such, for example, as 
letters of condolence or congratulation. No thoughtful, cul cured 
person would send a letter of condolence to a mother who had 
lost a child, or a letter of congratulation on a wedding anni- 
versary, written on a machine I It would be as far from good 
taste as though sent from a printing ofQce in printed form. 

Who would have cared to have received type- written letters 
from the brave boys who were fighting the battle of freedom 
thirty years ago? What treasures those letters were. Written 
from the battle-fields, on scraps of paper, with the drum head 
for a desk. Written in haste while "the foe was suddenly firing;" 
crumpled, blotted, and sometimes stained with blood. How the 
mothers and sweethearts kissed the precious missives, and even 
sturdy fathers were not ashamed of tears. The straggling, im- 
perfect penmanship was beautiful seen by the eyes of love. 
While love and tenderness endure, love letters and letters sent 
home, must be MTitten by the hand, for there is often as much 
Impressiveness in the form of a letter as in the accents of the 
voice. In short, good and careful letter-writing will always 
form an important element in a liberal education. A gentleman 
is nowhere so much a gentleman as in his letters. 

It would be a good thim? for Young America to take to heart 
the thought that the debts of personal correspondence are very 
sacred obligations. It Is a cheap and easy thing to say that the 
friendship that cannot last without periodical letters had better 
die; but if friendship is worth having, if friendship is more than 
a name, it is surely worth keeping and guarding, when all that 
Is asked to keep the fires upon its altars aflame, is an occasional 
kindly letter. Thoughtlessness in this direction is unklndness. 



and twpedallr in the maccer of letters tor the home clrele. Ths 
"«xlle trom home," In rar-away lands, Qoda a letter tiom home 
uicbeeiinjic and relreshlng as a fountain In a dryaod desert 
land. And In like manner. Uie home-circle, and especlaUf the 
mother's heart. Is made strong and glad, and goes comforted [or 
many a day by a kindly letter, however brief, from Ibe absent 
and the loved. 




"Write soon I" O 

How tenderly It 
We beard It flrsc In early youth. 

When mothers watched ns leaving home. 
And win, amid the trumpet Joys. 

That weary ns with pomp aod show, 
We turn from all this brassy nolae 

To hear this minor cadence flow. 
We part, bnt carry on our way 

Some loved one's plaintive spirit-tune. 
That OB we wander, seems to say— 

Affection lives on faith— "Write soonl" 



S2 
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letters of f nttoOuction* 



. INTRODUCING A TOURIST. 

Philadelphia, November 14, 18—. 

To Whom it mat Concern: 

The bearer. Mr. George Henry Franklin of this city, having re- 
tired from a business that has proved eminently successful, is 
About to enter upon an extensive tour of travel. It has been for 
many years a cherished dream of his to visit, when released 
rom business cares, the chief cities of his native land, and 
especially to wander through the majestic scenery of the far 
West. His plan has extended of late and, unless the fatigues of 
travel should prove detrimental to his health, he may visit 
China and Japan, spend a winter in India, and return home by 
way of Europe. If in the course of these wanderings he should 
be fortunate enough to meet any of my numerous friends, 
especially in Florence, Paris, London or Glasgow, I trust this 
note will serve as a kindly introduction. Mr. Franklin is a 
whole-souled gentleman, and any kindness shown to him I shall 
accept as a kindness shown to myself 

Your ever faithful friend, 



Edgar Mian Bond. 



INTRODUCING A COLLEGE CHUM TO A SISTER. 

Providence, R. I.. October 20, 18—. 
My Dear Maud: 

Mr. William Skerry, the bearer of this note. Is one of my old 
college chums. At college we were regarded ^as * 'Damon and 
Pythias,** though which was Damon and which was Pythias I 
hardly know. Anyway, you will find Mr. Skerry as noble a 
fellow as ever ate three meals a day. Give him a hearty wel- 
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oome for my sake, and you will soon regard him very highly 
for his own. 

I assure you that In showing kindness to my old chum you are 
liable to entertain an angei unawares. Give my regards to that 
••model husband" of yours, and tell my hopeful nephew that the 
next time I come to Chicago I will bring him either a jack-knife 
or a Bible— perhaps both. 

Your loving brother, 

Albert. 

MBS. Maud Wilson. 



INTRODUCINQ A SON TO A CLBRQYMAN. 

MABYViLiiB, Mich., October 10, la— w 

RBV. AiiSZ. McLaren, D. d.. New York: 

Reverend and Dear Sir— I trust you will pardon the liberty I 
take in Introducing my youngest son, Edwin, to your notice. I 
know you well enough to feel sure that the father's heart within 
you will understand and appreciate my solicitude on his bebalf. 
Edwin has always been a good and obedient boy, but he Is now 
leaving the quietude and shelter of a country home to face ohe 
varied and testing experiences of life in a great city. I have no 
fear but he will conduct himself in a manner worthy of als 
home and of his early trainings, at the same time I feel it my 
duty to do all I can to secure for him the best influences and the 
happiest surroundings: and I have, therefore, taken the liberty^ 
of sending him directly to you. I have urged him to attend your 
church, and I shall feel very grateful if you will introduce him. 
to the young people of your congregation. He will probab)y 
feel lonely for a little while, but my mind will be much at rest 
concerning him If I know that he is forming wise and helpful 
friendships. I shall be very grrateful for any kindness shown to 
my boy as he starts out to fight the battle of life. , * 

I am, dear sir, very truly yours, 

Mathew Kin£stone, 
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INTRODUCING A LADY TO AN OLD SCHOOL MATE. 

Enolbwood, 111., November 7, 18—. 
My Dbab Jessib; 

My friend and neighbor, Mrs. James Mnrsell— whose charming 
friendship! very highly prize— is about to remove from onr 
pleasant suburbs to your beautiful city. I take this opportunity 
of commending her and her husband, and her delightful little 
family to your kindly sympathy. I have not forgotten how 
gentle and considerate you always were to the new pupils at 
dear old Belmont Academy. What a comfort you were to the 
homesick and the heartsick I Mrs. Mursell will be an entire 
stranger in Sheboygan. I therefore bespeak on her behalf a 
touch of that old-time sympathy and love. 

Ever your loving 

Edith SwaUh. 

Mrs. Jessie Gbbt, Sheboygan, Wis. 



INTRODUCING A YOUNQ MARRIED COUPLE TO A FRIEND. 

Shebwood Rise, Milwaukee, December 3, 18~. 
Mt 0b ab Helen: 

My friends, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Barscom, will probably ylsit 
St. Louis on their wedding tour, and I have taken the liberty of 
asking them to call upon you during their stay in your city. 
They are very charming young people whom you will be de- 
lighted to know. I have spoken so often to them of you, and 
your dear husband and children, that they will scarcely deem 
themselves strangers. Any kindness you may be able to show 
to them during their brief visit, I shall accept as shown to 
myself. 

I trust you are all well. Milwaukee is not very far from St. 
Louis, and yet, for all chances of our meeting, it seems as though 
we might Just as well be millions of -miles apart. Give my love 
to mi your happy household. 

I am, dear Helen, yours as ever, 

Rebecca Watsofu 

MBS. Hblbn Melson, St Louis. 
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Xetters of Congratulation. 

CONQRATULATINQ A FRIEND ON HIS MARRIAQB. 

MADISON, Wis.. July 14, 18—. 
Mt Dbab Swain: 

Your kind Invitation to attend your wedding on the 20th of 
August is just to hand. I am greatly delighted, but not much 
surprised to receive this kindly invitation. I have had my sus- 
picions for some time that you were growing weary of a bache- 
lor's lonely, miserable life. One by one, you genial fellows are 
passing over to the realm of the married, and very soon I alone 
shall be left to tell the sad story. 

Well. I congratulate you with all my heart. Yon have had a 
prosperous career; you have won honor and competence in the 
battle of life, and now you have won the "dearest girl in the 
world." God bless you old fellow, and make all your coming 
days bright and prosperous. 

You may depend on my putting in an appearance on the 20th 
of August. If the train fails, or the tires of my "bike" give out. 
the walking will no doubt be good. 

Ever, Dear Swain, yours truly, 

Samuel E. Milford. 



BIRTHDAY CONGRATULATIONS. 

DAYTON, Ohio, March 14, 18—. 
Mrs. J. M. Hudson: 

My Dear Old Friend— T have not forgotten that the 16th of 
March is the anniversary of your birth. I should not like the 
day to pass without assuring you of my deep and sincere interest 
in all that concerns you. Our paths lie widely apart, but these 
anniversary occasions serve as happy opportunities for the inter- 
change of kindly feeling, and the revival of many happy mem- 
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ories. I hope this brief cote will reach you on the 16th, as also 
« little token of affectionate regard which I have wrought with 
■line own hand. Pray accept it, not for its own value, bat for 
tlie sake of the thoughts it represents. 

"The gift is little, but the heart Is great.** 

May your birthday be bright and joyous, may you have as 
many more as your own heart desires, and may each succeeding 
«iie be increasingly bright and glad. 

Faithfully yours, 

JElizdbeth Burton. 



nOTHER TO DAUGHTER ON HER BIRTHDAY. 

EliMHURST, 111., August 25, 18—. 
Mt darling Edith; 

I have planned that this letter should reach you on the morning 
cf the 27th, which is your sixteenth birthday. Your father, 
brothers and sisters desire me to speak for them, and to say how 
sincerely we send you a thousand good wishes on this happy day. 
If only you could have been at home with us, that we might 
have had one of these old-time festivals I But. dear daughter, the 
path of duty demands many sacrifices of us all. You are where 
it is best for you to be, fitting yourself for the serious but de- 
lightful duties that must sooner or later demand your attention. 

A little box, which I hope has reached you safely, contains 
some trifling tokens of affection from each one of us, which I 
know you will appreciate to the full. The box also contains the 
materials for a pleasant little entertainment, which, I have no 
doubt, Mrs. Dash will allow you to give to your school-fellows, 
as I have written to beg a half holiday for tbe occasion. 

God bless you, my dear Edith, and may every succeeding year 
find you increasing in all that is wise, in understanding and 
in beauty of character; is the earnest prayer of 

Your affectionate 

Mother, 
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LBTTBR TO A CONPIRHED INVALID. 

St. Louis, Mo., August 27, 18—. 

Mt Dear Mrs. Barnes: 

I was distressed to learn from your niece, Gertrude, of your 
continued indisposition. I had hoped that by this time you 
would have been fully restored to health. But the ways of 
Providence are inscrutable, and all we can do is to bow in sub- 
mission to the Divine will, assured that these chastenings of 
afiUction are not sent in anger, but are proofs of a loving father's 
care. "His paths are in the sea, and His footsteiMs are in the 
deep waters." He causeth "all things to work together for 
good" to those who put their trust in Him. But I need not 
remind you of these sources of comfort in the day of your trial 
and sorrow. Your long experience in the Christian life will sug- 
gest to you a thousand secret springs of gracious consolation. I 
need not assure you how ardently I desire your speedy return to 
health. With tender sympathy and many earnest prayers, 

I am, Dear Mrs. Barnes, 

Yours affectionately, 

Ellen Morris. 



TO A FRIEND ON THE L05S OP A CHILD. 

Denver, Col., Nov. 17, 18—. 
Mt Dear Mrs. Wilson: 

I never felt so much at a loss to express my feelings as I do 
to-day. I wish I could tell you all that is in my heart. It seems 
to me that in the presence of your great grief, silence is the only 
suitable offering. How deeply I sympathize with you no words 
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Of miue can tell, and to utter the common words of condolence 
would serve no end in your case. 

'' For common is the common place. 
And empty chaff well meant." 

One only hope can comfort you in these sad hours, the hope 
that somewhere in the "many mansions" of our '-Father's 
house," the daughter who loved you with all the sweetness of 
her early affection loves you sti^L The shadows of the valley 
cannot eclipse the light of love 

Time, the great healer, will bring balm to your wounded spirit. 
I have just been reading the poems of Horatins Bonar, one of 
the sweetest singers of our modern Israel, and I recall at this 
moment a stanza of his that expresses better than any words of 
mine could do, the calm, divine hope of a reunion of the loved 
and lost in that fair land that lies beyond the boundaries of time. 
With that stanza I will close this letter, which I hope will com- 
fort you, or at least assure you of my tender sympathy with j'ou 
In this day of your sadness and trial. The stanza that bears our 
thought to "a land that is fairer than day," runs thus: 

" Where the faded flower shall blossom. 
Blossom never more to fade; 
Where the shaded sky shall brighten, 
Brighten never more to shade. 
Where the child shall meet her mother 
And the mother meet her child; 
And dear families be gathered, 

That were scattered on the wild 

Dear ones, we shall meet and rest. 
Mid the holy and the blest I" 

May the hope of a blessed reunion be your hope, and comfort, 
and stay. 

I am, my Dear Mrs. Wilson, 

Ever yours sincerely. 

Bertha Henderson. 
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letters Concerning /Carriage. 

ASKING A LADY FOR AN INTBRVIBW. 

Rochester, N. Y., April 14, 18- 
My Dear Miss Green: 

I write to ask the favor of ati interview, at as early a date as 
will be convenient to you. if you will be kind enough to grant 
me one. I have some things to say to you of very great Import- 
ance to myself, and I trust they will not be without interest t« 
you. I should not care to write what is so much better said, and, 
therefore, I crave the privilege of an interview. I shall await 
your answer with considerable anxiety. With every sentiment 
of sincere esteem. 

Believe me, my dear Miss Green, 

Yours, very sincerely, 

Arthur B. Vicars, 

MfS6 Bertha Green, Belvoir Terrace, Rochester. 



AN5WER TO REQUEST FOR AN INTERVIEW. 

Belvoir Terrace. Rochester. N. Y. 
Dear Mr. Vicars: 

Your kind note of the 14th is at hand. I shall be pleased t« 
accede to the request you so courteously present. If Thursday 
will suit your convenience I shall be at home at five o'clock in tht 
afternoon. Mamma joins me in kind regards. 

Yours sincerely. 

Bertha Green, 



. Arthur b. Vicars. 
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ASKING A FATHER FOR HIS DAUGHTER'S HAND. 

Rochester, N.Y., May >> 18—. 
Horace Green, Esq. : 

Dear Sir— My frequent visits to your hospitable borne during 
the last three mouLhs, will, no doubt, have prepared you to some 
extent at least, for the request I am about to make. It was my 
good fortune to meet your daughter. Bertha, last Christmas at 
the house of a mutual friend. Since that time many opportu- 
nities of renewing an acqu:iint:ince so pleasantly begun have 
presented themselves, of which I have been most happy to avail 
myself. 

The result of these happy Interviews Is that admiration and 
esteem have ripened Inio love, and I now ask >our kind con- 
sent to be a suitor for your daughter's baud. I have not taken 
this step without some reasonable ground for hoping that such 
a suit would at least be seriously entertained. But I have been 
trained to regard the rights of parents with such respect, that 
it would add largely to my delight In this important step of 
life, If I might count on vour hearty consent. You have known 
my family for years, and on that, ground I am pmud to feel 
assured that there will be no difficulty whatever. My business 
position and prospects are such as to assure all the joys and 
comforts of a happy home, should your daughter do me the 
honor to share my lot. On this matter I should be glad to explain 
more In detail If you should so desire and to submit to you a 
complete statement of my net assets and of the future resources 
I can depend on. 

With sincere thanks to Mrs. Green and yourself, and to all the 
members of your household for the many kindnesses I have 
received. 

I am, dear sir. 

Yours, very respectfully, 

Arthur B, Vicars. 
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ANSWER TO THE FOREaOINQ. 

Belvoir Terrace, Rochester, N. Y., May 27, lb~ 

Arthur Vicars: 

My Dear Young Friend.— Yours of the 24th has not greatly 
surprised me. With the spirit of your letter I am much pleased. 
Sfuch an Important step in life as you contemplate should always 
be taken thoughtfully and the hearty consent of the interested 
families is, in my judgment, greatly to be desired. So far as 
my daughter Beitha is concerned, my one great desire for her is 
that her life may be as i)eacef ul and happy in the future as it has 
been in the past. You have my consent to woo, and if wooing 
you should win, you will win a treasure. I pray God will guide 
all for the best. 

Yours, very truly, 

Horace Green, 



OPPBRINQ TO RELEASE A LADY PROH AN ENQAQEMENT. 

743 FuiiTON Ave., Pittsburg, Pa., August 7, 18—. 

My Dear Florence— I exceedingly regret to tell you that my 
darkest fears have been realized: the business disaster of which 
I have spoken to you has come, and it is more complete than our 
worst expectations had led us to believe. We have fought a 
long* hard fight, and, as honorable men, there was nothing else 
for us to do but to close our doors and put our affairs in the 
hands of our creditors. 

Whether the firm will resume, or what the course of the future 
will be, I cannot tell. For myself I am not greatly troubled. 
I have youth, and health, and hope, and I am not afraid of the 
coming struggle. But there Is one direct duty before me in 
relation to you that I must not delay to perform. Under the 
most promising circumstances It will be a very long time, per- 
haps years, before I could offer you the home and comfort on 
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which my heart was set, and concerning which we have had so 
many and such delightful conversations; and I do not think it 
would be fair to hold you to your engagement under these 
altered circumstances. I beg you, therefore, to consider yourself 
perfectly free to act in this matter as your judgment and heart 
may dictate. I will not trust myself to say what I feel on this 
subject furtber than this, that in offering you perfect freedom, 
I am following the only honorable course due to you and t^ 
myself. 

I shall be very busy evenings at the office for two or three 
days, but will call upon you on Friday night and we can talk 
things over. 

Ever, dear Florence, 

Yours truly, 

John C. WaUerson. 

Miss FIjOREnce Alden: 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

41 St. Vincent Terrace. Pittsburg, Pa., August 8, 18*-. 

My Dear Jack— Your letter of yesterday was duly received. It 
made me sad for you, and yet proud of you. You are proving so 
honorable and chivalrous I I am deeply sorry for this business 
failure. But cheer up. You have, as you say, youth on your 
side, and you are lacking neither in brains nor in courage. These 
Hre treasures that nothing and no one can wrest from you, and 
with those the future is bound to turn out bright and prosperous. 
I understand you wish me to act in relation to our engagement 
as my judgment and heart dictate. This is like you, Jack. Well, 
come around on Friday and we will talk matters over. In tbe 
meantime be assured that no one sympathizes with you in this 
day of difficulty more than 

Your affectionate 

Florence, 

Mr, John C. Watterson: 
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FORM OF LBTTER ORDERING BILL OF GOODS. 

Oswego, N. Y., April 7th, 18—. 

Messrs. Roberts & Clark, Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Qentlemen— Please ship me by fast freight the following bill 
of goods; 

4 bbls. Granulated sugar. 
200 lbs. Carolina rice. 

7 Chests uncolored Japan tea. 
12 Sacks Java coffee (roasted, not ground). 
15 bbls. Flour (XXX). 
4 Boxes of Sapolio. 
1 Chest English breakfast tea. 

I win remit the amount of invoice on receipt of goods. 

Yours respectfully, 

George. W. Parher, 



LETTER OF CREDIT. 

Cleveland, Ohio, July 14, 18—. 
Messrs. Brydon & Bates, Grocers, etc., Chicago, 111.: 

Gentlemen— Please allow the bearer of this, Mr. Samuel Baker, 
who is a friend of mine and a thoroughly reliable man, a credit for 
such goods as he may select, not exceeding two thousand dollars 
(82,000), and if he does not pay for them, I will. 

Please notify me, if he makes a purchase, of the amount and 
when due, and if the account is not settled promptly, according 
to agreement, write me at once. 

Yours truly, 



Heniij J, Bain. 
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NOTICE OP A DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP. 

PHiLADBiiPHTA, Pa., Juiy 8, 18—. 
J. L. Chamberlain & Co., Trenton* N. J.: 

Gentlemen— On the 10th of September next the partnership 
which has existed during the last ten years between Horace 
Mosely and Henry Owens, dry goods merchants of this city, under 
the firm name of Moseley & Owens, will expire by limitation of 
contract. 

The firm begs to express to its many customers and friends its 
gratitude for their generous patronage and support by which 
the house has reached its present enviable position. 

After the 10 th of September next the business will be carried 
on at the old stand, 141-43 Chestnut street, by George C. Bateson 
and Alfred H. Gray, under the firm name of Bateson & Gray. 

We are, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

Mosely 8f Owens. 



DESIRINQ TO OPEN AN ACCOUNT. 

Concord, Mass., September 12, 18—. 
Messrs. Gordon & Harrison, Boston, Mass.: 

Gentlemen- Having recently established myself in the dry 
goods business in this city, with fair prospects of success, and 
being constantly in need of new goods to keep abreast with the 
constant changes of style and fashion, I would like to oi)en an 
account with you. My capital is not large, but what I have is 
the result of hard work and careful saving. I am permitted to 
refer you to Ralph & Jones, lawyers of your city, who know me 
well, and also to Elliott & Wilson, bankers of this city, who are 
well acquainted with my financial position. 

Should my references prove satisfactory, will you kindly for- 
ward me at once jper fast freight. 

50 yards of Casbmere, double width. 

30 yards of Gingham, light color, at 1.5 cents. 
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6 dozen Napkins at about $3.50. 

6 boxes Ladies' line hose. 

4 Ladies* hem-stitcbed handkerchiefs at about $3.50. 

Hoping my proposition to open an account with you will be 

satisfactory, and that the enclosed order may meet with prompt 

attention, 

I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 

Andrew Jdhnson. 



LBTTER OP INTRODUCTION. 

LANSING, Mich., August 4, 18—. 

Mb. Albx. Gordon, Nbw York: 

Dear Sir— This will introduce to you, the bearer, Mr. Henr;f 
Somers of this city, who visits New York with the viev^ of en- 
gaging in the general hardware business. He is a young man 
of energy and ability; a member of a highly respectable family, 
and Is in every sense a gentleman. Any assistance you may 
render him by way of introduction- to your leading merchants* 
I shall esteem a personal favor. 

Yours truly, 

Richard Maitland. 



INCLOSING DRAFT FOR ACCEPTANCE. 

SAN Francisco, Cal., June 24, 18—. 
Mbssbs. Prudbn & Carsb, St. Louis, Mo. : 

Gentlemen— Inclosed I hand you draft at thirty(30) days* sight 
for acceptance for six hundred and fourteen dollars and twenty- 
eight cents ($614.28), the amount of balance due from you to me 
up to the present date. 

I shall feel obliged by your accepting the same, and return* 
ing it by due course of mail. Awaiting further favors, 

I am. gentlemen, yours truly, 

Thomas C. JCorton. 



/ 
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INCLOSING STATEMENT OF ACCOUNT. 

NiBW York, August 7, 18—. 

Mbssbs. Allison & Charles, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

Qentlemen— Please find inclosed a statement of your account 
for the last three months which we believe you will find correct. 
We shall be glad if you examine the same at your earliest 
convenience, and shall be happy to receive your check for the 
amount, or instructions to draw on you in the ordinary course. 

We are, gentlemen, yours truly, 

W, F. Clarhe ^ Co. 



INCLOSING REMITTANCE. 

Sheboygan, Wis., May 24, 18—. 
Mbssbs. Kranz & Ellis, Milwaukee, Wis.: 

Gtontlemeu— The goods ordered of you the 17th inst. have been 
received, and are entirely satisfactory in both quality and price. 
Please find inclosed our check for three hundred and fourteen 
dollars and twenty-six cents ($311.26), the amount of your Mil. 
which kindly return receipted. 

Thanking you for your promptness in filling the order. 

We are, yours respectfully, 

Wilson ^ Lindemaiifi. 



INQUIRY AS TO RESPONSIBILITY. 

X New York, April 17, 18—. 

ALBBRT Steele & Co., Terre Haute, Ind. : 

Gentlemen— Would you oblige me by stating if Mr. Robert 
Acton, of the firm of Acton & Co., of your city, is known to 
you and worthy of credit. Any information you might feel dis- 
posed to give, will be regarded as strictly confidential. 

I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

Joseph RoseThbaum, 
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PROM A FATHER TO A 50N ENTERING BUSINESS. 

Lake Vibw, April 27, 18—. 
My Dbab Frank: 

The fact that your school days are ended and that you are 
about to enter on the real business of life, is a matter of deep 
Interest to me, as well as of great importance to yourself. I am 
not disposed to preach a sermon to you, but a few words of 
good advice will not come amiss just now. All I want to say 
to you to-day, I can compress into three very brief sentences. 
Be truthful. Be honest. Be manly. The man who is truthful 
in spirit as well as in letter, who is so thoroughly honest that he 
will neither steal nor take an unfair advantage, who is upright 
and manly in all his dealings, is the man who, in the long rim, 
wins comx>etence and honor. Let the Golden Rule be a guide 
for you through life, A sentiment from Shakespeare may fitly 
close this brief letter: 

"To thine own self be true; 
And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can'st not then be false to any man." 

God bless and prosjwr you in all your ways. 

Your affectionate 

Father, 



APPLICATION FOR A POSITION. 

BUFFALO, N. Y., January 4, 18—. 

Messrs. Jackson, Morris & Co. : 

Gentlemen— I take the liberty of making application for a 
position in your establishment. In June last I graduated from 
the High School of this city. Since that time I have attended 
Franklin & Mason's Business College with a view of preparing 
myself to enter on a business career. I was eighteen years of 
age last August and the time has now come when I must address 
myself to the serious work of life. I am anxious to engage with 
a house where I can learn all th^ 'letails and become thoroughly 
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master of the business. , I sbould be glad to accept any ixKdtion 
you may haye to offer. I am quite willing to begin at the bottom 
of the ladder and master each round as I climb. My family live 
In the city and we are all well known to Mr. Morgenson, who is, 
I believe, the head of one of your departments. I beg to refer 
you to him for any information you may desire. I am also 
authorized to give you the names of Messrs. Franklin & Mason, 
the proprietors of the Business College, Main street, and that of 
the Rev. Austin Caird. D. D., Rector of Grace Episcopal Church. 

I am. gentlemen, 

Yours respectfully, 

Andrew Jordan, 



REFUSING TO ACCEPT GOODS. 

Dubuque, Iowa, June 3, 18— v 
Mbssbs. RiLT & CAiiDWBLii, Chicago: 

Gentlemen— The shipment was received from your house 
to-day. We find, on examination, the goods are not up to the 
standard of your representation of them. 

We hold them subject to your order. 

Respectfully yours, 

Edward C, Jones ^ Co* 



PROn A COnMERCIAL TRAVELER. 

Boston, Mass., April 4, is— • 
Hbssbs. Elliott & Johnson: 

Gentlemen— Enclosed please find orders which I have secured 
from the first six cities on my route; I trust they will meet with 
your approval. I wish that, this being my first trip in your in- 
terest, the orders were more in number and for larger amounts. 
I have done my best, however, to head off some of my com- 
petitors, and in several cases I have been successful Some 
sot ahead of me in the matter of time, but I do not think they 
Aid much business. 
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r firmly believe that the goods I offer are unsurpassed io their 
line, and that the prices and terms ought to call forth an Instant 
and generous resi>onse on the part of the trade. But times are 
dull and business men, just now, seem to be over-cauttous. 

They seem perfectly satisfied with our goods, prices, and terms, 
but they are, nevertheless, terribly afraid of oversiockmg them- 
selves. They make any number of promises to order in a short 
time— but we ail know what these promises amount to. In spite- 
of all. I am impressed with the hopeful spirit that prevails. 
There is a general feeling that better times are in sight. When 
confidence is fully restored I have no doubt we shall have & 
splendid trade. 

Kindly keep me posted on any novelties you may have on 
hand. 

With th« repeated assurance of my determination to do all I 
oaa In yonr Interest. 

I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully. 



Oeorge B, Ellis, 



LBTTBR OF RBCOnMBNDATION. 

Kansas Citt, Kan., Sept. 14, 18—. 

MBB8BS. Chisholm & Btcboft: 

Gentlemen— I understand Mr. Oliver Underwood is applyin^r 
for a position in your establishment. I have great pleasure in 
speaking a good word on his behalf. He is a member of one of 
our most esteemed families, and in character and habits is prov- 
ing himself in all respects worthy of the careful training he has 
received. He has enjoyed the advantages of a thoroughly well- 
grounded education, having graduated from our High School 
with honors in June last. He is a yonng man of great promise^ 
and I am sure if he should be fortunate enough to secure a i)osl- 
tion with you he will manifest more than ordinary business 
ability, and will prove himself worthy of any trust you may 
repose in him. 

I am, gentlemen, yours truly, 

Walter Ahercromhie. 
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MOTHER TO THE LANDLADY OP A BOARDINQ-HOUSE. 

Chbnoa, 111., July 7th, 18—. 
Mrs. E. C. Wellington, Chicago: 

Dear liladam— Although a stranger to you personally, I hare 
heard through my good friend, Mrs. Gray, that you >ceep a 
hoarding-house where young ladles may secure all the comforts 
of a home, together with that firm but tender discipline which 
is so much needed In the midst of city life. 

Circumstances have made It necessary that I should send some 
of the members of my family out Into the world. Two of my 
daughters, Gertrude and Helen, are about to enter one of the 
large dry goods establishments of your city, and you will readily 
understand how anxious I am to place them in some quiet home 
where they will have watchful, loving care. I have every con- 
fidence that my dear girls will always conduct themselves in a 
wise, lady-like manner. At the same time I am very desirous 
that they shall be surrounded by those influences that will foster 
these principles of conduct in which they have been carefully 
trained from infancy. 

Gertrude, the elder, is just twenty-years old this July, and 
Helen la nineteen. They are amiable girls, and I am sure would 
give you little trouble. It will be very easy for any one in whom 
they have confidence to lead and guide them. Tbey have always 
rendered loyal obedience to the laws and traditions of their 
happy home. 

I should be glad to hear from you at your convenience, stating 
terms, and the earliest date at which you could receive my 
daughters, if we can make arrangements that will be mutually 
satisfactory. 

I am, dear madam, faithfully yours. 



Margaret Cooper. 
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ANSWER TO THB FOReOOINQ. 

2 Aldine St., Chicago, July 0th, 18—. 
MB8. Mabgabbt Cooper, Chenoa, 111. : 

Dear Madam— Your kind favor of the 7 th to hand. I am in 
foil sympathy with the spirit of your letter, as you may Judge 
when I tell you that I have known for many years the joys and 
cares of a large family. Only a mother can know what a mother 
feel& I quite understand how you attach the greatest import- 
ance to the kind of home in which your daughters are to live 
during their residence in our city. 

I hope my good friend, Mrs. Gray, has not in her kindness of 
heart led you to think of me more highly than I deserve. I can 
only say that if you should decide to send your daughters to me 
I will do all in my power to make them feel thoroughly com- 
fortable. They will of course feel a little homesick for a time, 
for no house could ever be what their home has been to them. 
But I will do my best to make them happy and contented. 

I have had eleven years* experience as a boarding-bouse 
keeper and have never had any but the most pleasant relations 
with my boarders. My house is in a very healthy locality, 
within an easy walk of one of our great parks. 

Of course, your daughters would room together; in that case I 

oonld accommodate the two of them for $ per month. I could 

be ready to receive the young ladies by September 3. 

I am, dear madam, yours truly. 

Emma- C. Wellington, 



LBTTBR OP ADVICB TO A YOUNQ MAN. 

St. Paul, Minn., January 14, 18—. 
To Mr. Henry Talbot; 

My Dear Young Friend— I am old enough to be your father, 
and you know me sufficiently to be sure that nothing but a 
most sincere Interest in your welfare would prompt me to write 
this letter. 

I have noticed with the deepest regret that yuu have formed a 
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friendsblp which I am sure is a perilous one for you. Mr. Geo. 

H is not the kind of a young man you ought to have for an 

Intimate friend. I admit he has many charming ways that are 
apt to win the admiration of young people. But I know more of 
him than you possibly can. I will not enter into details further 
than to say that his habits and his influence are of the most 
harmful kind, especially on the susceptible and unsusi)ecting. 

I have no motive but your good in writing this letter. You 
ftnow, my dear boy. "evil communications corrupt good man- 
ners," and a young fellow like George H is capable of doing 

more harm in a day than can be cured in a year. For your own 
sake, and for tht sake of your family, whom I honor and respect, 
I entreat you to give up his company at once and forever. If 
you wish to call on me I will talk more plainly. 

Believe me, your true friend, 

Henry Slayton. 



LETTER OF INVITATION FROM A QENTLEriAN TO A LADY. 

Detroit, Mich., October 7th, 18—. 
My Dear Miss Samson: 

You will doubtless have noticed by the newspapers that the 
venerable Joe Jefferson, the great American comedian, is to 
visit Detroit next week and give a round of his inimitable per- 
formances. If you have not seen this distinguished actor it 
would be a great treat to admire oue of his world-renowned 
characters. I should esteem it a favor 'if you would accompany 
me any evening next week to the theater to witness one of his 
-wonderful presentations. Monday evening he plays in "Rip 
Van Winkle," Tuesday evening he plays Caleb Plummer in 
"The Cricket on the Hearth," and the balance of the week he 
appears as Bob Acres in ''The Rivals." It would be a pleasure 
to me to be favored with your company any night that would be 
most agreeable to you. 

Believe me, Dear Miss Samson, 

Yours very truly, 

Archibald Clay, 
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ANSWER TO THB ABOVE. 

Detroit, October StU. 18—. 
Dear Mb. CI4AT; 

Pray accept my sincere thanks for your courteous note. I 
sball loe delighted to avail myself of your kind invitation for 
next week. I have seen Mr. Jefferson in "Rip Van Winkle" and 
'The Rivals," but if it would suit your convenience just as well 
I think I should like to see him as Caleb Plummer in ''The 
Cricket on the Hearth," which, I believe, he plays on Tuesday 
evening. 

With many thanks for your kind invitation, 

I am, Dear Mr. Clay, 

Yours sincerely, 



Maggie Samson, 



LETTER OP INVITATION FROM A LADY TO A GENTLEMAN. 

The LiAurbls, Des Moines, Iowa, August 14, 18—. 

Mr. Albert Lloyd: 

My Dear Sir— We are planning a garden party at the Laurels 
for Thursday evening next, and it would afford us all great 
pleasure if you could make it convenient to be with us on that 
occasion. We hope for a goodly company. The Dixons, the 
Mathers, the Wilsons, the Broadbents. and a host of other 
friends with whom you are well acquainted, are expected. The 
reception will be given in honor of Harold's return from his 
trip to the Rockies. We sball be delighted to have brother home 
again, as he, no doubt, will be glad to be back among his 
friends. We hope nothing will prevent your coming. Don't be 
late. We shall have croquet and tennis, of course. And if the 
promise of the Almanac holds good and there should be a full 
moon that night, the boating will be charming. 

Yours, very ti-uly. 



Charlotte Langton. 
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ANSWER TO THB ABOVE. 

DBS Moines, Iowa, August 15, 18—. 

Mt Dear Miss Langton; 

Your kind note of yesterday has just come to hand. I have 
great pleasure in accepting your Invitation to the garden party 
of Thursday evening next to welcome your pilgrim brother back 
to his home and friends. I have so many pleasant memories of 
happy hours spent at the Laurels, that I shall look forward to 
Thursday evening with most cheerful anticipations. Moon or 
no moon, we shall be sure to have a delightful time. I shall not 
fail to put in an early appearance. 

I am, dear Miss Langton, 

Yours, very truly, 

Albert Lloyd. 



TO A FRIEND WHO FAILED IN BU5INE55. 

Los Angeles, Cal., August 17, 18—. 

Mb. ALFRED baker: 

My Dear Old Frlend—I was exceedingly pained to learn from 
the newspapers of yesterday that, after a long struggle, you 
have been comx>elled to yield to the resistless pressure of these 
hard times. Success in business is often a mere accident and 
merits little praise, and in like manner failure in business is 
often the sad and only return for a long and patient fight against 
tremendous odds. In these days of merciless competition, the 
spirit of fair trading seems to be almost buried out of sight. It 
is no longer a case of *'the survival of the fittest,'* so much as of 
the survival of ''the smartest." But we should not let un- 
deserved defeat bring despair, As the poet says: 

"Hope springs eternal in the human breast." 

And I most sincerely trust there are brighter days in store for 
you. I am sure you can have nothing to blame yourself for in 
these reverses. Everybody who knows Alfred Baker kn3ws that 
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he is the soul of honor, that he holds integrity by the right hand 
and by the left. 

I exceedingly r^ret that my letter must be one of words only. 
I wish I were able to ask yon to draw upon me for some useful, 
helpful amount. Bat that is utterly beyond my power. Letters 
are not of much value in such a crisis as you are now passing 
through, and yet I could not keep silent. 

Pray accept these few words of heart-feit sympathy. Be brave I 
Be hopeful! Better days will come. 

Very truly yours, 

James Stevenson, 



A5KINO INFORMATION ABOUT A PARil. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, July 20, 18—. 
Messrs. Washburns & SmsdijET, Cleveland, Ohio: 

Gentlemen— I am informed that you have charge of large tracts 
of farming country in this State. My friend, Mr. Greorge Porter, 
of this city, who is also, I understand, a friend of yours, suggests 
that you might be able to find me just the thing I want. After 
fourteen years of exhausting professional work in this city, I 
find myself thoroughly run down, and my medical adviser in- 
sists that the only chance for me is to break loose entirely from 
my present engagements and either take an extensive tour of 
travel, or enter on some light and pleasant occupation that would 
serve to interest me without involving any anxious care. In 
short, it is suggested that two years on a farm would secure me 
a new lease of life. I think I have presented my case pretty 
clearly. Country life, in a locality where I need not be far from 
home and friends, attracts me more than does the traveling. 

Do you know of a small farm that could be worked with com- 
parative ease and which I could rent or purchase? If so I should 
be glad to hear from you at your earliest convenience. 

Very truly yours, 

George F. Monsell. 
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TO PLACE A SICK CHILD AT A FARM HOUSE. 

Detroit, Mich.. May 17, 18—. 

Mrs. Jane Smethurst, The Hollands Farm, Windsor, Ont.: 

Dear Madam— My little girl Alice, who is just eleven years old, 
has been growing much too fast for her health. The doctor 
says there is nothing at all the matter with her and that she has 
a splendid constitution, but he thinks a little special attention 
Just now would be of great advantage to her all her life long, 
and he. therefore, suggests that she spend the coming summer 
at a farm, house where she would have the benefit of a simple 
fare and of living almcftt entirely in the open air. 

Alice is not an invalid, nor even delicate in health. If you 
could make it convenient to board her for the summer. I should 
esteem it a great favor. You are not very far from Detroit, so 
Alice could occasionally visit her home and some of us could 
come out and visit her; in that way she would not be gretktly 
troubled with home-sickness. She is a good, obedient child and 
would give you little trouble. I shall be glad to hear from you 
»t your earliest convenience. 

I remain, dear madam, yours truly, 

Agnes Thomdyke. 



ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

The Hollands Farm, Windsor, Ont. May 20, 18—. 

Mt Dear Mrs. Thorndtke: 

Your letter of the 17th to hand. I think I could make room 
for your little Alice for the summer if, as your letter indicates, 
she would be perfectly content with plain living and the simple 
comforts of a farmhouse. I find my second daughter, Agnes, is 
already acquainted with your little girl, having met her on two 
or three occasions at Detroit during the festivities of Christmas 
This would make it pleasant for both children. 
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As to details, since you are not more than two or tiTee honrs' 
ride from as. would it not be well if you could make the short 
journey? Matters could be settled so much easier bj an inter- 
view than by letters. 

I am, yours truly, 

Jane, Smethurst. 



YOUNQ LADY WANTING PARil-HOUSB BOARD. 

St. Paul, Minn., May 27, 18—. 

Mrs. James Hortom, The Uplands Farm, Bear Lake. Minn.; 

Dear Madam— I have had charge for four years of the millin- 
ery department in one of the larj^est dry goods establishments 
in this city During that period it has never seemed convenient 
for me to take a vacation. The time has at last come when I 
must seek full relaxation, for though not an invalid, I am dread- 
fully run down. The doctor prescribes immediate and thorough 
rest. He says I do not require medicine, but a month in a quiet 
home, where I shall have pure air. plain food and no worry. Miss 
Echeridge. who is a friend of mine, and was a neighbor of yours 
until she came to St. Paul, says the Uplands Farm is just the 
place for me, and that you are jUst the kindly friend I need to 
make a month of peace and quiet a season of perfect delight. I 
write, therefore to ask if you could find room for me in your 
hospitable home, and on what terms. I promise to give you 
little trouble, for I am not an invalid, nor am I given to '*flne 
city ways." or full of foolish fancies. I want x)erfect freedom 
from care and woriy: to sleep, to read, to ramble in the woods 
and meadows; anything to give my poor, tired mind and body 
four weeks of unbroken rest. Miss Etheridge will write by this 
mail, and I shall be glad to hear fi*om you at your earliest con- 
venience, as I should like to begin my vacation about June 17. 

I am, dear madam, yours truly, 

Marian Grayland, 
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ANSWER TO THE ABOVE. 

Thb Uplands Fabm, Bear Lake, Minn.. 

May 29, 18—. 
Mt Dear Miss Gratland: 

I was a little surprised to find two letters awaiting me at the 
postofflce this morning. I am afraid our mutual friend. Miss 
Etherldge, has been drawing a little upon her imagination. 

We are a very plain sort of people at the Uplands Farm, as she 
knows right well. Still, if simple living, fresh air, and perfect 
rest is what you require, I think we can supply these. Bear 
Lake is within walking distance, and the whole neighborhood is 

really very beautiful. If I for the month's board would meet 

your views, I think I could undertake to entertain you, with the 
hop4 of providing what you desire. 

Pray give my kind regards to Miss Etheridge. 

Yours very truly, 

Caroline HoHon. 



CAPITALS AND THEIR USB. 

Every entire sentence should begin with a capital letter. 

The pronoun I and the exclamation O are always capitals. 

Every quotation should begin with a capital letter. 

Every line of poetry should begin with a capital. 

Proper names, and adjectives derived from these, should begin 
with a capital. 

Ail ap];)ellation8 of the Deity should begin with a capital. 

Official and honorary titles should begin with a capital. 

Titles of books and the heads of their chapters and divisions 
are printed in capitals. 

Names of religious denominations begin with capitals. 

The days of the week and the months of the year begin with 
capital letters. 

In preparing accounts each item should begin with a capital. 
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USE OF PUNCTUATION MARKS. 

[,] The Comma marks the shortest pauses in reading aloud 
and the smallest divisions in writing. 

[;] The Semicolon divides simple sentences when the comma 
does not render the meaning of simple sentences clear enough. 

[:] The Colon announces something further coming, like a 
speech, a description. 

[.] The Full Stop or Period is used at the end of every com- 
plete sentence. 

[7] The Interrofpation mark is used when a question is 
asked. 

[!} The Exelamation point follows words or sentences that 
express sudden emotions. 

[««99j r|i)^Q Quotation marks indicate that some one is 
speaking, and are used also to enclose words taken from other 
writings. 

[ ( ) ] The Parentheses include some explanatory clause not 
essential to the sentence. 

[ ] The Brackets include a word or sentence to supply some 
deficiency. 

[— ] The Dash marks a break in the sentence. 

It is quite impossible to give any precise rules for the use of 
these several points. Much must be left to the taste; something 
must dei)end upon the weight which we may wish to give to 
particular words or phrases. 

Good, correct punctuation is essential to the clearness of the 
sentence. The absence or the wrong insertion of a comma has 
been known to affect a man's whole fortune. 
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"In an absolule monarchy, the absotule rulings ol the sovereign 
are an absolul* drawback to anj- obeol-att enjcjyment of life." In- 
stead ol using the word ahsolnte four times in this sentence, we 
employ the synonyms "arbitrary." "positive" and -'real," thus: 

"Ln an absolute monarchy the ar^rar^ rulings of thesoverel^ 
are a ;Kwlfiz>« drawback to any real enjoyment <>t life." 
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Abaek-^Taken aback, back- 
ward, unexpectedly checked. 

Abandon— Forsake, leave.give 
up. 

Abate— Lesaen, reduce, dimin- 
ish. 

Abide—Dwell, sojourn, stay. 

Ability— Skill, capacity.genius. 

Able— Vigorous, strong, cap- 
able. 

Abrupt— Sudden, curt, rough. 

Absolute— Positive, arbitrary, 

IreaL 

Abstruse— Profound, subtle, 
hidden. 

Absurd— Ridiculous, irra- 
tional, silly. 

Abundance^— Plenitude, rich- 
ness, profusion. 

Abase— Vilify, revile, traduce. 

Aceept— Receive, take, assent 
to. 

Acceptable- Agreeable, pleas- 
iuj;, gratifying. 

Ace iden t— Cbance,niisf ortune. 

AiMsomniodate— Oblige, aid, 
serve. 

Accord- Agree, consent, con- 
cur. 

Account— Description, state- 
ment, narrative. 

Accrue— Result, issue, ensue. 

Accurate— Exact, true.correct. 

Ackuowledsre— Admit, c o n • 

cede, confess. 

Acquiesce— Ck)n8ent, agree, 
comply. 

Acquire— Obtain, win, procure. 

Active— Diligent, alert, busy. 

Actuate— Incite, move, Induce. 



Adair«-*Saying,proverb,maxim 

Add— Sum, cash up, increase. 

Adhere— Cling, hold, cohere. 

AlUacent— Bordering, near, ad- 
joining. 

Adjourn— Defer, postpone, put 
off. 

Admire— Regard, esteem, love. 
Adroit— Clever, skillful, accom- 
plished. 

Ad Tan t age— Promotion, bene- 
fit, good. 

Adverse— Contrary, hosti1e,op- 
posed. 

Advice— Suggestion, admoni- 
tion, counsel. 

AflTection- Grentleness, k i n d < 
uess, love. 

Affliction- Trouble, distress, 
sorrow. 

Alarm — Fear, dismay, sur- 
prise. 

Allegrc— State, declare, affirm. 

Allot— Assign, appoint, appor- 
tion. 

Allude— Refer, suggest, hint. 
Allure— £ntice,attract,beguile 
Ambiirnons— Vague, doubtful 
uncertain. 

Amiable— Genial, agreeable 
friendly. 

Ample— Sufficient, abundant 

plentiful. 
Amuse— Divert, entertain, be 

guile. 

Animate— £ n 1 i v e n , cheer 
arouse. 

Animosity— Anger opposi 
tion. hatred. 

Annals— Records, chronicles, 
histories. 

Annoy-r-Vex, irritate, tease. 
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Apathy— Indifference, careless- 
ness. 

Aptaot-lsm— Proverb, miscon- 
cern, epigram, adage. 

Apologry— Justification, plea, 
oefense. 

Apparent— Manifebt.clear, dis* 
tinct. 

Applause— Praise, acclama- 
tion, plaudit. 

Appreciate— Prize, value, es- 
teem. 

Appreliensioii— Fear, alarm, 
dread. 

Appropriate— Apt, suitable, 
narmonious. 

Appro ve— A c c e p t , sanction, 
commend. 

Apt— Suitable, fit, appropriate. 

Arbitrary— Tyrannical, self- 
willed, absolute. 

Ardent— Enthusiastic, fervent. 
Intense. 

Arduous— T r y i n g , difficult, 
hard. 

Arrangre— Classify, place, dis- 
pose. 

Arrest— Seize, detain, appre- 
hend. 

Arrogranee— Insolence, vanity, 
presumption. 

Artftil— Shrewd, subtle, crafty. 

Artlflee— Fraud, trick, device. 

Artless— Fair, frank, honest. 

Assay— Test, proof, examina- 
tion. 

Associate— Ck>mrade, friend, 
companion. 

Atrocious— Wicked, vicious, 
abominable. 

Attach— Adhere, annex, unite. 

Attachment— Tenderness, af- 
fection, love. 

Attic— Classical, elegant, pure 



Attire— Apparel, dress, clothes. 

Attract— Allure, draw, entice. 

Audacity— Daring, imperti- 
nence, boldness. 

Audience— Assembly, congre- 
gation, gathering. 

Ang^ment— Increase, enlarge, 
magnify. 

Auspices— Omens, Inflnence, - 
patronage. 

Auspicious— Fortunate,prom- 
ising. lucky. 

Austere— Harsh, cold, severe. 

Authentic— Authorized, true, 
genuine. 

Author — Writer, composer, 
maker. 

Authority— Warrant, power, 
right.  

Avarice— Cupidity, selfishness, 
greed. 

Averse— Unwilling, reluctant, 
loath. 

Aversion— Antipathy, repug- 
nance hatred. 

Avidity— Greediness,intensity, 
eagerness. 

Avocation— Profession, call- 
ing, trade. 

Avoid— Shun, elude, pass by. 

Avouch— Affirm, declare, main- 
tain. 

Avow— Declare, announce, con- 
fess. 

Awake— Watchful, alive, vigi- 
lant. 

Award— Prize, judgment, sen- 
tence. 

Aware— Foreseeing, watchful, 
vigilant. 

Awe— Reverence, fear, dismay 

Awissome— Grewsome, mystic, 
uncanny. 
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Aweary— Tired, fatigued, over- 
come. 

▲wftal— Solemn, tragic, dread- 
ful. 

Awkward— Clumsy, unhandy, 
bungling. 

Awkwardness — Roughness, 
stiffness, boorishness. 

Awry— Aside, uneven, oblique. 

Aye— Always, ever, forever. * 
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Babble— Idle talk.chatter.nolse 

Babbler^Prsttler.demagogue, 
prater. 

Babylsk— Childish, silly, infan- 
tile. 

Backbite— Scandalize, defame, 
slander. 

Backbone— Courage, energy, 
determination. 

Backset— Check, hindrance, 
relapse. 

Backward— Shy, hesitant, re- 
tiring. 

Bad— Wicked, vicious, evil. 

Baffle— Circumvent.foll, defeat. 

Banter— Twit, taunt, ridicule. 

Base— Contemptible.vile. mean. 

Bear— Endure, produce, suffer. 

Becoming— Decent, fit, grace- 
ful. 

Belief— Opinion, faith, convic- 
tion. 

Blame— Censure, reproof, re- 
proach. 

Bliss— Ecstasy, gladness, joy. 

Blemish— Flaw, fault, defect. 

Bold— Valiant, intrepid, daring. 

Bontidless— Limitless,lnfiniJbi, 

measureless. 

Brief— Short, concise, suoeinet. 



Brimrkt— Shlning.radiant, lumi- 
nous. 

Broil— Fray, quarrel, conten- 
tion. 

Bnd— Germinate, sprout, grow. 

Burden— Care, sorrow, trouble. 

Butt— Target, mark, object. 

Buxom— Lively, jocund, cheer- 
ful. 

Bnt— Still, yet, however. 

Buy— Purchase, obtain, bribe. 

Bygone— Past, ancient,antique 



€abal— Clique, set, league. 

€iyole— Coax, flatter, wheedle. 

Call— Invite, bid, summon. 

€alni— Quiet, tranquil, serene. 

Caprice— Whim, fancy, humor. 

Care— Distress, anxiety, worry. 

Caronsal— Feast, banquet* 
orgie. 

Cause — Produce, create, occa- 
sion. 

Celebrate— Observe.solemnize. 
honor. 

Censu re— Blame, reprove,chid* 

Certain— Unquestionable, real, 
sure. 

Chance— Hazard, risk, peril. 

Chauflre— Alter, vary, turn. 

Charm— Fascinate, delight, en- 
trance. 

Cheat— Deceit, trick, fraud. 

Cheer— Enliven, gladden, com- 
fort. 

Chide— Censure, scold, reprove. 

Choice— Preference, selection, 
option. 

Circumstance— Incident, oc- 
currence, occasion. 
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Circam vent—Baffle, defeat, 
coufuse. 

Civil— Polite, genial, cultured. 
CiviliBation^— Culture, refine- 
ment, education. 

Claim — Demand, pretension, 
right. 

Ciasflh-Rank, order, degree. 

Clear— Manifest, evident, ap- 
parent. 

Clever— Talented, skillful,wlse. 

Climb — Soar, mount, ascend. 

Coarse— Gruff, rude, uncivil. 

Cofpen t — Forcible, powerful, 
convincing. 

Comforts-Cheer, encourage- 
ment, soothing. 

Common— Customary,general, 
ordinary. 

Compact— Contract, bargain, 
agi cement. 

Company— Party, group, gath- 
ering. 

Complex— Involved, intricate, 
complicated. 

Conceal— Screen, cover, dis- 
guise. 

Concur— Agree, unite, coincide. 

Confirm— Comply, yield, sub- 
mit. 

Constrain — Compel, coerce, 
force. 

Consume— Absorb, waste, de- 
stroy. 

Contact— Juncture, touch, as- 
sociation. 

Contend— Strive, contest, dis- 
cuss. 

Contrary — Averib, opposite, 
counter. 

Control— Manage, direct, gov- 
ern. 

Convict— Judge, condemn. 



Covert— Secret, hidden, con- 
cealed. 

Coy— Shy, bashful, demure. 

Cross— Angry, fretful, wrath- 
ful. 

Cunning'— Artful, wUy. deceit- 
ful. 

Curious— Rare, unique, qu^er 

Cursory— Superficial, careless, 
hasty. 

Curtail— Reduce, shorten, re- 
trench. 

D 

Dainty— Picturesque, delicate, 
choice. 

Dal li an ee— Pleasure, gaiety, 
careSHing. 

Dandy— Beau, fop, dude. 

Dark— Gloomy, ray less, obscure 

Dead ly— Noxious, fatal, mor lal. 

Decorum— Propriety, decency, 
order. 

Defeat— Baffle, conquer, foil. 

Den«ite — Betoken, mark, imply. 

Deride — Scoff, banter, mock. 

Desijgrnate — ^Name. call,specify. 

Despicable— Mean, vile, worth- 
less. 

Despoti c— Imperiou8,ab80lute 
arbitrary. 

Destiny— Fate, lot, doom. 

Devote — Consecratcapply.give 

De vc n t — Serious, prayerful, 
pious. 

DilHcnlt— Arduous, hard, try- 
ing. 

DilHdent— Shy, modest, retir> 
ing. 

Dillnrent— Earnest, zealous, acy 

tive. 

Discord— Turmoil, riot, unrest. 
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Discomfort'— Trouble, annoy- 
ance, disturbance. 

Dl Acr<Ml i t— Dlstrust,disrepute, 
obloQuy. 

Discusft —D6bate,arguc, agitate. 

Disicrace~Stain, sully, dis- 
honor. 

Distaste — Aversion, disgust, 
contempt. 

Doctrine— Dogma, creed, faith. 

Doleful I— Melancholy, mourn- 
ful, sad. 

Dall— Stupid, sluggish, obtuse. 

Danee— Simpleton, dolt, fool. 



Ea^er— Zealous, ardent, im- 
];)etuous. 

Earn— Acquire, gain, win. 

Ease--Gomfort, rest, repose. 

Edncate— Train, discipline, in- 
struct. 

EflTacf^— Ehrase, obliterate, ex- 
punge. 

Effort— Energy, action, force. 

Elffk>on tery— Bold aess,imperti- 
nence, auilacity. 

Elevate— Exalt, promote.raise. 

Embarras— Vex, annoy, con- 
fuse. 

EBibelllsh — Decorate, orna- 
ment, illustrate. 

Emblem — Parable, sjrmbol. 
type. 

Emotion— Sentiment, feeling, 
agitation. 

Enchant— Beguile, fascinate, 
charm. 

Endurance— Patience, resig- 
nation, fortitude. 

Engross— Occupy, absorb, en- 
gage. 



Enhance— Raise, heighten, ad- 
vance. 

Eniarare— Augment, increase, 
extend. 

Ennoble— Elevate, exalt,upUft. 

Ennui — Languor, weariness, 
lassitude. 

Entice— Allure, charm, decoy. 

Envy — Jealousy, suspicion, 
selfishness. 

Ephemeral— Flitting, i>assing, 
transient. 

Espouse— Marry, wed, betroth. 

Event— Occurrence, Incident, 

occasion. 

Excite— Arouse, irritate, pro- 
voke. 

Explain— Interpret, elucidate, 
unfold. 

Expression— Utterance, deo- 
laratlon. phrase. 

Extricate— Deliver, liberate, 
disentangle. 

Extra vairant— Lavish, bounti- 
ful, prodigal. 

Exuberant— Full, copious, lib- 
eral 

F 

Fable— Romance, myth, fiction. 

Fact— Reality, incident, circum- 
stance. 

Facetious — Merry, Jocular, 
waggish. 

Falthftil— Constant, loya],true. 

False— Treacherous, decepti^ce, 
untrue. 

Fascinate — Charm, bewitch, 
enamour. 

Fick le— Changeable,capriciou8 
inconstant. 

Feasible— Possible, practical, 
reasonable. 
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Firm— Strong, stable, solid. 

Foresljplit— Pradence.forecast, 
precaution. 

Fragile— Weak, feeble, frail. 

Frank— Open, sincere, artless. 

Free— Liberal, unfettered, open. 

Fretfnl— Peevish, cross, petu- 
lant. 

Fresh— New, modem, recent. 

FrlTOlons- Silly, trivial, child- 
ish. 

Frait:allty— Oare, thrift, econ- 
omy. 

Frdstrate— Defeat,foil. hinder. 

Fa tile— Useless, vain, idle. 
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Oaflre— Security, pledge, chal- 
lenge. 

Oaiii— Advantage, beneflt,proflt 

Oale — Breeze, storm, tempest. 

Oang^— Band, party, coterie. 

Garb— Dress, apparel, attire. 

Oarble— Falsify, mutilate, mis- 
quote. 

Oaady— Flashy, loud, demon- 
strative. 

Oentle— Kindly* tender, gra- 
cious. 

Olad— Pleased, rejoiced, happy. 

Oloomy— Dismal, cloudy, sad. 

Oracefal— Easy, elegant, be- 
coming. 

Oratefnl— Obliged, thankful, 
pleasant. 

Oreat— Noble, maimanimous, 

manly. 

Orief— Distress, sorrow, regret. 

Oaarantee— Pledge, warrant, 
bond. 

Oaard— Guide, govern, protect. 



Oaile— Artifice, duplicity .deceit 

Onlleless— Innocent, blameless 
pure. 

Onllty— Culpable, sinful, crim- 
inal. 

Oy rate— Whirl, rotate, revolve. 
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Clabit— Fashion, custoji, guise. 

Kail— Greeting, salute, wel- 
come. 

BLale— Healthy, hearty, robust. 

Bandsome— Comely, beanti- 
f ul, fair. 

dapplness— Bliss, beatitude, 
delight. 

Barass— Tire, molest, weary 
disturb. 

Clarbi user— Messenger, fore« 
runner, precursor. 

BLarfl- Near, close, unfeeling. 

BLarm— Evil, damage, misfor- 
tune. 

dasard— Risk, peril, chance. 

deal— Remedy, cure, restore. 

BLeartir— Hale, genial, wliole- 
souled. 

del pless— Weak, feeble, infirm. 

Kelp— Assistance, aid, support. 

Heroic— Courageous,dauntles8 
brave. 

ninder— Thwart, impede, re- 
tard. 

Hold— Grasp, keep, possess. 

Honor— Exalt, dignify, revere. 

Hope— Trust, desire, expect. 

Hue— Tinge, shade, color. 

Humane— Brotherly, kind, 
sympathetic. 

Hamble— Modest, meek, lowly. 

Hypocrite— Cheat, pretender, 
impostor. 
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Idear— Thought, opinion, con- 
ception. 

Ideal— Imaginary, fancied, un- 
real. 

Ig^norant— Blind, illiterate, un- 
taught. 

Ml-bred— Uncouth, rude, im- 
polite. 

Ill astrlons — Celebrated, re- 
nowned, famous. 

Im beetle— Impotent, weak, 
feeble. 

Imminent— Dangerous,threat- 
ening, perilous. 

Impede— Delay, hinder, retard. 

Imperious— Dogmatic, lordly, 
over-bearing. 

Impetaons— Violent, furious, 
Iprecipitate. 

Imprndent— Incautious, rash, 



S: 



indiscreet. 

Inapt — Unfit, inappropriate, 
unsuitable. 

Incompetent— Incapable, un- 
able, insufQcient. 

Inconsistent — Contrary, in- 
compatible, inharmonious. 

Indefinite— Vague, doubtful, 
uncertain. 

IneflTectnal- Weak, powerless, 
inoperative. 

Infamous — Outrageous, dis- 
reputable, scandalous. 

Influence— Power, authority, 
sway. 

Inberent— Natural, ingrained, 
Inborn. 

Innocent— Harmless, spotless, 
pure. 

Inordinate— Immoderate, ex- 
cessive, intemperate. 

Intercede — Plead, arbitrate. 



Intrepid— Dauntless, courage- 
ous, bold. 

Invade— Attack, assault, assail. 

In vent— Originate, concoct, dis- 
cover. 

Invoke — Api)eal, entreat, im- 
plore. 

Invite— Ask, request, call. 

Irksome — Annoying, trying, 
vexatious. 

Irritate— Fret, nettle, provoke. 

Irrellfcions— Godless, profane, 
wicked 



Jade— Fatigue, weary, harass. 

Jangrle— Bicker, fight, disagree. 

Jarring— Conflicting, contrary, 
incongi'uous. 

Jest— Quip, sport, joke. 

Jocund— Jolly, mirthful, gay. 

Join— Unite, combine, agree. 

Jofee— Jest, sally, sport. 

Jollity— Merriment, hilarity, 
fun. 

Journey— Excursion, travel, 
tour. 

Joy— Delight, glee, transport. 

Judfpment— Opinion, estimate. 

Just— Honest, fair, true. 

Justice— Equity,right,faimess. 

Juvenile — Childish, young, 
youth. 

K 

Ken— Reach, view, knowledge. 

Keen — Astute, shrewd, saga- 
cious. 

Keep— Save, hold, retain. 

Kin— Friends, relations, clan. 

Kind— Good, clement, humane 
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Kindness — Sympathy, com- 
passion, gentleness. 

Kine— Ruler, monarch, sov- 
. erelgn. 

Kini^ly— 'Royal, august, im- 
perial. 

Knack— Trick, habit, method. 

Knave — Rogue, vagabond, thief . 

Knigrhtly— Chivalrous, courte- 
ous. 

Knowledire— Scholarship, eru- 
dition, learning. 



I«abor— Toil, effort, industry. 

I^Rck— Need, scarcity, want. 

Ijam en t— Mourn, grieve, be- 
moan. 

Ijandscape— Prospect, view, 
scene. 

Ijan^nag^e — Speech, dialect, 
tongue. 

liftng^nisb— Faint, wither, fade. 

IjassltnAe— E n n u i , fatigue, 
languor. 

I^atent— Unseen, secret, veiled. 

I<avisli— Extravagant, waste, 
profuse. 

Ijasy— Idle, slothful, inactive. 

I«earnjnffr— Scholarship, erudi- 
tion, education. 

Ijegaey— Gif t, bequest, devise. 

tlfe— Vigor, energy, vitality. 

I<ike->Resembling, similar, uni- 
form. 

lilnfper— Loiter, tarry, wait. 

Ijot— Doom, fate, destiny. 

I*ofty— Proud, dignified, sub- 
lime. 

lionely— Solitary,isolated,com- 
panionless. 

liow— Despicable, mean, base. 



lioyal— Faithful, chivalrous, 
true. 

liacid— Clear, bright, txans- 
parent. 

I^nck— Fortune, chance, hap. 

I^nxnry— Abundance, elegance, 
profusion. 

liuxariate — Revel, wanton, 
flourish. 

M 

Machination— Plot, intrigue, 
stratagem. 

]||ad — Crazy, delirious, insane. 

Mairnificent; — Grand, sublime, 
splendid. 

Main— Principal, leading, chief. 

Manifest— Apparent, obvious, 
clear. 

Manners— Breeding, behavior, 
morals. 

Meek— Modest, lowly, gentle. 

Melody— Harmony, unison, con- 
cord. 

Mercy— Mildness, compassion, 
clemency. ^ 

Merry— Gay, gleeful, mirthful. 

Mind— Reason, intellect, under- 
standing. 

Mindfnl— Thoughtful, consid- 
erate, attentive. 

Miracle— Wonder. sign,marvel. 

Model— Pattern, mold, sample. 

Modest— Humble, chaste, pure. 

Morose— Sour, sullen, i)eevish. 

Mundane— World, terrestrial, 
earthly. 

Murmnr — Repine, complain, 
whimper. 

Mutable— Wavering, changing, 
inconstant. 

Mutual— Reciprocal, correla- 
tive, interchangeable. 
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Mystify— Perplex, baffle, be- 
wilder. 



N 



IfaiTe— Artless, simple, Ingenu 

OU9. 

Haked— Nude, bare, undressed 

Ifame— Reputation, character 
fame. 

Hataral — Regular, normal 
origiuaL 

Hear— Adjacent, close, adjoin 
ing. 

Bfeed— Poverty, penury, want. 

Hefarious — Vicious, wicked 
villaiaous. 

Bfeg^lisrent— Oareless, heedless 
inattentive. 

Bfoble— Great, illustrious, dig 
nlfled. 

H<ite— Notice,record, statement 

Hoted— Celebrated,famous,pop- 
ular. 

Hovel— Tale, story, romance. 

Hoxioas — Harmful, hurtful, 
deadly. 

Humber- Numeral, multitude, 
many. 

Hartare— Discipline, training, 
breeding. 



o 



Obedient— Compliant, dutiful, 
respectful. 

Object— Design, aim, purpose. 

Obligee— Please, accommodate, 
serve. 

Obscare— Dark, vague, un- 
kno.wn. 

ObserTant— Watchful, atten- 
tive, mindful. 

Obtain— Win, procure, acquire. 



Obviate— Hinder, avoid, pre- 
vent. 

Obvious— Plain, clear, mani- 
fest. 

Occupation— Calling, pursuit, 
profession. 

Odd— Peculiar,strauge,8ingular 

OflTense— Injury, wrong, insuU. 

OIHcious— Active> fussy, for- 
ward. 

Opinion— View, belief, senti- 
ment. 

Oration— Discourse, address, 
lecture. 

Orlfpin— Cause.occaslon,spring. 

Ostentation— Flourish, show, 
display. 

Overboarlngr— Arrogant, Ini- 
X)ertinent. 

Overcome— Conquer, subdue, 
surmount.. 

Overwhelm— Vanquish, crush, 
defeat. 

Owe— Debt, obligation, respon- 
sibility. 

Owner— Holder, possessor, pro- 
prietor. 



Pabulum— Nourishment, food, 
bread. 

Pacify— Appease, calm, solace. 

Pale— Pallid, wan, white. 

Palliate— Excuse, extenuate, 
cover. 

Palpable— Obvious, tangible, 
plain. 

Panit^— Anguish, agony, suffer- 
ing. 

Pardon— Grace,mercy,amnesty 

Parody— Burlesque.caricature, 
travesty. 
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Partial— Warped, unfair, un- 
just. 

Passion— Ardor, emotion, zeal. 

Patience — Endurance, forti- 
tude, suffering. 

Peeuliar — Special, singular, 
rare. 

Peevlsli— Chlldish,fretfu],petu- 
lant. 

Pe r for m— Accomplish ,achieye, 
produce. 

Perfkime— A roma,incense,l)alm 

Persuade -Urge, induce, woo. 

Pious— Religious, saintly, de- 
vout. 

Pique— Offense, grudge, um- 
brage. 

Plague— Tease, fret, bother. 

Please— Delight,humor,satisfy. 

Plot— Scheme, project, devise. 

Polite— Refined, courtly, ur- 
bane. 

Pomp— Display, parade, show. 

Ponder— Muse, reflect, think. 

Potent— Strong, mighty, puis- 
sant. 

Praise— Worship, homage, lau- 
dation. 

Prayer— Petitlon,supplication, 
request. 

Precarious— Doubtful uncer- 
tain, questionable. 

Precious— Rare, costly valu- 
able. 

Precise — Exact, punctilious, 
correct. 

Preference — Choice, priority, 
precedence. 

Prejudice — Bias, detriment, 
hurt. 

Preposterous— Absurd, irra- 
tional, foolish. 

^'resume— Guess, think, sur- 
mise. 



Pretend— Affect, feign, simu- 
late. 

Prevent— Anticipate, impede, 
preclude. 

Priceless— Costly, inestimable, 
invaluable. 

Proclaim— Promulgate, tell, 
declare. 

Procu re— A cquir e,gain,obtain . 

Prod ifpal— Profuse, wasteful, 
, extravagant. 

Prodli^lous— Amazing, vast, 
monstrous. 

Progeny— I&sue,offspring,race. 

Prolifie— Fertile, fruitful, pro- 
ductive. 

Prolix— Diffuse, long, tedious. 

Prolong— Extend, delay,retard 

Prompt — Early, punctual, 
timely. 

Propagate— Diffuse, increase, 
multiply. 

Propensity— Froneness, bias, 
tendency. 

Proper— Fitting, appropriate, 
seemly. 

Proportion — Rate, relation, 
ratio. 

Propose— Bid, offer, tender. 

Prosecute — Arraign, accuse, 
pursue. 

Protect— Defend,guard,shelter. 

Protract— Defer, delay, post- 
pone. 

Proud — Arrogant, assuming, 
haughty. 

Provident — Careful, frugal, 
prudent. 

Provoke— Irritate, excite, en- 
flame. 

Proxy— Deputy, agent, • sub- 
stitute. 

Prudence — Carefulness, dis- 
cretion, wisdom. 
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Pmdlsli— Ck>y, demnre, bash- 
ful. 

Pure— Spotless, chaste, modest. 

Farsae— Chase, follow, prose- 
cute. 

PuBBle— Mystery ,riddle,enigma 



<|aael£— Impostor, 
charlatan. 



pretender. 



4|vail— Tremble, cower, shrink. 

<|ualnt— Odd, curious, fanciful 

<|aake— Tremble.shake, quivtr 

4|aality— Rank, attribute, dis- 
tinction. 

4|aandary— Puzzle, dilemma, 
strait. 

4|aeer— Quaint, unique, odd. 

4|aery— Question, inquiry, in- 
terrogation 

Question— Ask, examine, cate- 
chise. 

<|aestlonable— Doubtful, dis- 
putable, suspicious. 

4|illcl£~Alive, active, agile. 

4|vielr— Still, quiescent, calm. 

^ult— Leave, forsake, vacate. 

4|ul ver — Tremble, shudder, 
shake. 

<|aota— Allotment, share, por- 
tion. 

^Inotation— Extract, excerpt, 
selection. 

<|aote— Adduce, cite, extract. 

R 

Rabid— Insane, furious, raving. 

Rabble— Mob, rout, crowd. 

Race^Breed, family ,generation 

Radiances-Brightness, lustre, 
splendor. 



Radical— Complete, thorough, 
fundamental. 

Rapture— Ecstasy, transport, 
delight. 

Rasb— Headstrong, ' Impulsive, 

hasty. 

Real— Genuine, true, actual. 

Reason — Argument, motive, 
proof. 

Rebuke — Censure, reproach, 
reprimand. 

Recant — Recall, retract, re- 
nounce. 

Reckon— Count.calculate, com- 
pute. 

Reclaim— Recover, recall, re- 
form. 

Reconcile— Unite, conciliate, 
propitiate. 

Recreation— Diversion, sport, 
pastime. 

Redeem— Rescue, save.ransom. 

Refined— Cultured, polished, 
courtly. 

Reform— Improve, amend, cor- 
rect. 

Resale— Entertain, feast, re- 
fresh. 

Region— Tract, vicinity, clime. 

Remark — Annotation, note, 
comment. 

Reminiscence — Recollection, 
remembrance, memory. 

Remiss— Dilatory, slow, inat- 
tentive. 

Remorse— Compunction, sor> 
row, regret. 

Renovate— Renew, revive, re- 
store. 

Renown— Celebrlty,fame, repu- 
tation. 

Rep«;at'— Rehearse, recite.detall 

Repel— Reslst,confront, oppose. 
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Beproacli— Blame, censure, re- 
proof. 

Ri^pafcnanee— Antipathy, dis- 
like, hatred. 

Reqnislie — Essential, neces- 
sary, expedient. 

Reqall;e— Ck)mpensate, reward, 
reciprocate. 

Reslitrn— Abdicate, forego, re- 
nounce. 

Beslfrnation— Endurance sub- 
mission, patience. 

Besolnte— Fixed, determined, 

firm. 
Besoarce— Expedient, means, 

resort. 

Respect— Honor, esteem, re- 
gard. 

Response— Answer, rejoinder, 
reply. 

Rest— Calm, solace, i>eace. 

Restore— Heal. cure, replace. 

Restrict— Bind, limit, confine. 

Reveal— Discover, disclose. Im- 
part. 

Revere — Honor, reverence, 
venerate. 

Reverse— Change, overthrow, 
subvert. 

Re V i ve— Bef resh.qulcken,rouse 

Rid Icale — Mockery, satire, 
irony. 

Ri|?ht-^ust, proper, true. 

Ri|?hteous— Devout, religious, 
honest. 

Rifpiffl— Stem, severe, harsh. 

RifiTorons — Austere, severe, 
rough. 

Ripeness— Maturity, growth, 
perfection. 

Rivalry— Contention, emula- 
tion, competition. 

Romance— Tale, story, fiction. 



Route— Way, course, path. 

Rule— Law, government, com- 
mand. 

Rnmor— Gk>sslp, news, report. 

Rural— Country.pastoral, rustic 

Rnthless— Cruel, pitUesB, In- 
human. 



Sable— Dark, gloomy, morose. 

Sacred— Holy, divine, devontb 

Sad— Depressed, gloomy, de- 
spairing. 

Safe— Guarded, protected, re- 
liable. 

Saicaclty— Acuteness, discern- 
ment, penetration. 

Sal ate— Greet, accost, address. 

Sanction— Countenance, Bap> 
port, confirm. 

Sane— Lucid, sober, sound. 

Sagklent— Sap:acious, discreet, 
wise. 

Satire— Irony, sarcasm, ridicule 

Sancy— Bude, insolent, imperti- 
nent. 

Saylnv— Observation, epigram, 
aphonsm. 

Scarce— Bare, singular, uncom- 
mon. 

Scatter — Sprinkle, 'Strew, 
spread. 

Scoff— Deride, mock, sneer. 

Scope— Aim, drift, tendency. 

Scurrilous— Abusive, Insolent, 
offensive. 

Secede— Becede, retire, with- 
draw. 

Secret— Covert, hidden, latentb 

Secure— Safe, certain, sura 

Sedate— Calm, serene,compo0ed 
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Serene— Unruffled, quiet, calm. 

Servile— Fawuliig,mean, truck- 
Ung. 

Settled— Conclusive, decided, 
confirmed. 

Several — Diverse, different, 
sundry. 

Shake— Totter, shiver, agitate. 

Shame— Reproach, ignominy, 
disgrace. 

Shape— Mold, fashion, form. 

Sharpness — Acrimony, keen- 
ness, en lining. 

Shelter— Refuge, retreat, de- 
fense. 

Shine— Gleam, glisten, glitter. 

Shoefe— Affright, dismay .alarm. 

Shoekinn^Terrible, dreadful, 
horrible. 

Shorten— Curtail, lessen, re- 
duce, abridge. 

Show— Parade, display, ix>mp. 

Showy— Gaudy, fine, grand. 

Shudder — Tremble, quake, 
shake. 

Shan— Avoid, evade, elude. 

Slfpn— Symptom, signal, pre- 
sage. 

Slarnifieant— Momentous, in- 
dicative, expressive. 

Slarn I fy— Express, denote, de- 
clare. 

Silent— Taciturn, mute. dumb. 

Similarity— Likeness, simili- 
tude, resemblance. 

Sincere— True, honest, incor- 
rupt. 

SI narnlar— Peculiar, strange. 

Slander— Asi>erse, blacken, de- 
fame. 

Slender— Slim, fragile, slight. 



Slow— Dilatory, tedious, tardy, 
dull. 

Smooth— Mild, easy, bland. 

Smother— Stifle, suffocate. 

Sneer— Jibe, jeer, scoff. 

Sober— Abstemious, abstinent, 
tera))erate. 

Soft— Yielding, pliant, flexible, 
mild. 

Solemn— Serious, grave. 

Soothe— Compose, calm, quiet. 

Sort— Si)ecies, kind, order. 

Soar— Acid, sharp,acrimonious, 
tart. 

Speech— Address, sermon, ora- 
tion, lecture. 

Sphere— Globe, circle, orb. 

Spite— Malice, hatred, grudge. 

Sprend— Sow, disperse, scatter, 
diffuse. 

Sprinkle — Bedew, scatter, 
water. 

Stop— Check, hinder, delay ,rest. 

Stranipe— Curious, eccentric. 

Stratagem— Artiflce,cheat,flne 
work, finesse. 

Strife— Contention, discord. 

Stnpld— Sleepy, drowsy, torpid. 

Stnrdy- Firm, robust, strong. 

Subdue— Defeat, vanquish, con-^ 
quer. 

Subjoin— Affix, attach, connect. 

Subtract— Deduct, withdraw, 
take from. 

SuccessAil— Prosperous.lu^ky, 
fortunate. 

Succor— Aid. help, relieva 

Suffer— Endure, allow, permit, 

bear. 
Sufficient— Adequate, enough. 
Sugfcest— Propose, hint, allude. 
Suitor— Beau, lover, wooerr 
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Superficial — Slight, flimsy, 
shallow. 

Sure— Reliable, certain, con- 
fident. 

SnrnionntT>^Su1;)due, conquer, 
overcome. 

Surprise— Amazement, wonder 

admiration. 
Suspense— Doubt, hesitation. 

Swarm— Crowd, throng, multi- 
tude. 

Sweetheart— Admirer, beau, 
lover. 

Sweetness— Mildness, gentle- 
ness, amiability. 

Symbol— Token, sign, emblem. 

Sympathy— Compassion, con- 
dolence. 

Symptom— Indication, mark, 
note. 

System— Method,or^9r,scbeme. 

T 

Table— Board, food, fare. 
Tacit— Implied, silent, inferred. 
Tale— Anecdote, story. 
Talk— Conversation, chat. 
Tally— Accord, agree, match. 
Taste— Relish, savor, flavor. 
Taunt— Deride, mock, ridicule. 
Tedious— Tardy,tiresome,slow. 

Tell— Acquaint, communicate, 

disclose. 
Temper— Humor, mood, frame. 

Tempt— Allure, decoy, induce, 

entice. 
Tenderness— Fondness, love. 

affection. 
Test— Standard, proof, trial. 
Testimony— Proof, evidence. 



Think- Surmise, imagine, con 
sider, ponder. 

Thouffrht— Idea, fancy, reflec- 
tion. 

Throw— Fling, hurl, heave,cast. 

rime— Epoch, era, season. 

Timid— Afraid, bashful. 

Tolerate— Allow,suffer,permit. 

Total— Sum,gross.en tire, whole. 

Tour— Trip, journey, jaunt. 

Trade— Occupation, business, 
traffic 

Traduce— Depreciate, detract. 

Tranquility— Calm.quiet.stUl- 
ness, peace. 

Transcend— Surpass, exceed, 
outdo, excel. 

Transient— Short, brief, tran- 
sitory. 

'iTranspire— Occur, happen, be- 
come. 

Transport— Ecstasy, rapture, 
rage. 

Tremendous— Dreadful, fear- 
ful, terrible. 

Trip— Voyage, journey, excur- 
sion. 

Troth— Faith, fldelity, belief. 

True— Candid, ge^uine, sincere. 

Trust— Belief, credit, faith. 

Try— Attempt, endeavor. 

Tune— Air, strain, melody. 

Tarn— Bend, reyolve, whirl. 



u 



Ugly— Uncomely.plain, homely. 

Ultimate— Final, eventual, ex- 
treme. 

Umpire— Arbiter, arbitrator, 
judge. 
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Unadorned— Ungarnished,un- 
embellished, undecorated. 

Unbelief— Infidelity, distrust, 
Incredulity. 

Unbounded— Infinite, bound- 
less, unlimited. 

UneertHin— Precarious, doubt- 
ful, dubious. 

Undaunted— Bold, courageous 
fearless. 

Unbandy— Awkward, clumsy, 
ungainly. 

Unkind — Harsh, unfriendly, 
cruel. 

Uniform— Same, even, alike. 

Unite— Agree, combine. 

Unlike — Different, diissimilar. 

Unlawful— Illegal, unlicensed, 
lUlcit. 

UnmerclAil— Cruel, severe. 

Unravel— Unfold, reveal, dis- 
entangle. 

Unruly— Boisterous,mutinous, 
rough. 

Unseen— Invisible, spiritual, 
unrevealed. 

Unsettled— Uncertain, waverr 
ing, turbid. 

Unspeak able — Inexpressible, 
unutterable. 

Unstable— Fickle, inconstant. 

Unwilling^— Loath, indisposed, 

reluctant. 

Uprlitrht— Erect, honest, bold. 

Uproar— Tumult, clamor, hub- 
bub. 

Urbanity— Courtesy, civility, 
suavity. 

Urge— Incite, stimulate, impel. 

Urg^ent— Pressing, earnest, im- 
portunate. 

Useftal— Helpful, serviceable, 
profitable. 



Useless— Fruitless, ineffectual, 
vain. 

Utterly— Fully.completely.per- 
fectly, wholly. 

Uttermost— Utmost, greatest, 
farthest. 

Unwelcome— Undesired, un- 
acceptable, displeasing. 



Vacate— Void, annul, leave. 

Vanity— Pride, an-ogaace, con- 
ceit. 

Valid— Sound, just, logical. 

Vanquish — Beat, overcome, 
conquer. 

Vapid— Insipid, flat, spiritless. 

Variation— Vicissitude, devia- 
tion, change. 

Veer— Turn, shift, change. 

Venal— Hireling, mercenary. 

Venerate— Honor, revere, re- 
spect. 

Venture — Risk, hazard. 

VA*acity — Candor, honesty, 
truthfulness. 

Verbal — Spoken, unwritten, 
oral. 

Vestige— Mark, trace, track. 

Vicinity — Section, nearness, 
neighborhood. 

Vicissitude — Change, varia- 
tion, revolution. 

Vigil ant— Watchful, guarded, 
c&curaspect. 

Vile— Mean, base. 

Vindicate— Defend, protect. 

Violent— Fierce, hot, vehement. 

Virtue— Strength, goodness, in- 
tegrity. 

Virtuous— P»' e, chaste, good. 
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Tital—Necessary, esseutial, in- 
dispensable. 

Vivid— Bright, lucid, clear. 

Tonch— Attest, assure, aver, 
warrant. 

Tnlipar— Mean, low, ordinary, 
common. 



w 

Waif— Humorist, joker, wit. 

Wasre»— Gompeusation.stipend , 
salary. 

Wakeful— Sleepless, vigilant, 
wary. 

Wan— Pale, white, sickly. 

Want— Lack, Indigence, need, 
poverty. 

Ware9— Goods, merchandise, 
commodities. 

Warlike — Martial, military, 
hostile. 

Warn inf^— Caution, notice, ad- 
vice. 

Wasteftal— Destructive, lavish, 
profuse. ^ 

Watchftii— Vigilant, careful, 
wary. 

Way — Route, means, course, 
road, method. 

WKy ward— Forward, jwrverse, 
obstinate. 

W<^alth— Abundance, fortune, 
riches. 

Weddlnar— Marriage, nuptials, 
eHpousals. 

Welcome— Acceptable, agree- 
able, desirable. 

Welfare— Success, weal, pros- 
perity 



Whlmfiieal— Capricious, fan- 
tastical. 

Wily— Crafty, cunning, subtle, 
artful, sly. 

Win— Gain, acquire, earn. 

Wit— Humor, irony, acumen. 

Woeftal— Doleful, piteous, rue- 
ful. 

Worthy— Excellent, estimable, 
good. 

Wretched— Bad,vlle, unhappy. 

Wronip— Untrue, faulty, not fit. 

Wrouipht~Done, i)erformed. 



Yearly— Annually, i>er annum. 

Tet— But, still, besides. 

Yield- Allow, concede, give. 

Tieldlnfp— Compliant, submis- 
sive, unresisting. 

Yoke— Link, chain, bond. 

Tonth— Boy, stripling. 



Zeal— Fervor, ardor, passion. 
Igot, fanatic, enth 

-Earnest, fervid, glow- 



Zealot— Bigot, fanatic, enthu- 
siast. 



Zealoui 

ing. 

Zenith— Top. apex, summit. 

Zephyr— Breeze, the west wind, 
calm. 

Zero— Cipher, naught, nothing. 

Zest— Flavor, taste, relish. 

Zone— Belt, dime, region. 
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plnQ ot keeping accounts. The imponanoe 
ol keeplDg one's accOimlB la proper sbape appeals to all; while 
from a boslneBB man's point oC view It Is absolutely necessarr 
to keep books that show clearly the traDsacllona with other 
pBTBons, flrmB, or corpocailona and hj which h« Is able lo deter- 
mlne galCis or losses, resources and liabilities in & clear and 
concise maaner. 

The rollowlag pages will make plain to one the prioclples 
o( Bookkeeping and enable him to keep hU i 
those ot bis employer in a methodical way. 

The first treatise on Bookkeeping was pnblislied In 1495. To 
date, hundreds o( works have been written; nearly every Com- 
mercial College ot Importance bavltig Its own text-book. 

Two plans ot Bookkeeping are In use, tIz. : Single Entry and 
Bonble Bbtry. 

Mnclfl Kntry has Ledger acconnU with persons, firms and 
corporations exclusively, and the gain tor any glren time Is 
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fouud by comparing the capital at the end of the time with the 
capital at commencing. 

Single Entry is used mostly In keeping private accounts and 
by merchants with a small business. 

Doable Entry has Ledger accounts with persons, firms 
and corporations the same as Single Entry and In addition 
thereto It has accounts with Merchandise, Cash, Bills Receivable, 
Bills Payable, Stocks and Bonds, Premium. Discount, Commis- 
sion, Real Estate, Interest, Etc., and the gains or losses on each 
separate account, capable of showing gain or loss, determined. 
Double Entry Is used in nearly every large commercial business. 

I.-DEFINITIONS. 

Personal Accounts are accounts with persons, firms or 
corporations. 

Merchandise Acconnt is one with the commodity or 
commodities we buy and sell, t. «., In the Hardware business 
**Mdse.*' means Hardware, while in the Dry Goods business It Is 
used for Dry Goods. 

Cash Account is one showing the money received and 
expended. 

Bills Receivable or Notes Receivable is a name given 
to other people*s Notes and Acceptances. 

Bills Payable or Notes Payable is a name given to the 
Notes we sign or Drafts we accept. 

Stocks and Bonds.— When a corporation Is organized the 
Capital or Capital Stock Is divided Into shares, usually $100 
each. The Bonds of such an organization, practically the same 
as mortgages, are given to raise money to make improvements; 
they draw Interest. This Interest, along with other expenses, 
must be paid before a dividend is declared on the stock. 

Expense.—This general account is usually the heading 
under which Rent, Telegrams, Express, Office Salaries. Gas. 
Stationery, Postage, and other similar Items are charged. 
Where the Expense Account Is kept in this way the Bookkeeper 
at the end of the year should prepare a statement showing the 
total amounts psdd for Rent, Telegrams, Etc. 
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Interest.— The Dr. side should show the amounts paid for 
the use of loans. The Cr. side amount paid us. 

Aecoont.— Every heading we use in the Ledger is called an 
account. An Account proper is the record of all our dealings 
with some particular person, firm or corporation, or with some 
property or with some expense or profit. 

Tlie Iiedf^er is the Book containing the Accoonts. 

Commission.— This account, Dr. side shows what we pay 
others for doing business for us; the Cr. side shows what they 
pay us for doing business for them. Commission is a per cent, 
on the amount involved in the transaction. 

lioss and Gain.— Dr. side shows losses; Cr. side shows 
gains. This account is not much used except at the end of the 
year, when the net differences of other accounts showing losses 
or gains are transferred to this account 

Resources.— A name given to all the property one has and 
to any thing that is due him. If I own a store, that is a 
Resource or Asset. If a firm owes me $100 that, too, is a 
Resource. 

lilabllltles.— Anything a man owes is a liability. If I have 
given my Note for $1,000, that is a liability. 

Capital.- A name given to the difference between a man's 
Assets and Liabilities. It is what he is really worth. 

Inventory.- At least once each year the merchant takes an 
accoimt of stock. This consists in listing all the articles in the 
store, afiOxlng prices and figuring total value. When completed 
it is called the Inventory. 

Debit and Credit.— Every account has two sides. The Dr. 
side of an account is the left hand side; the Cr. side is the right 
hand side. The Dr. side of a Cash Book is the left hand page; 
the Cr. side the right hand page. In some Cash Books the 
amounts received and paid are recorded on the same page, in 
which case the left hand column is the Dr. and the right hand 
column the Cr. 

Posting is transferring all the items of the same name to 
an account of the same name in the Ledger; Dr. items to the 
Dr. side of the account. Cr. items to the Cr. side of the account. 
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In posting, pnt the folio of the book you are posting from in the 
Ledger and the folio of the Ledger in the book from which you 
are posting. For example of Posting, see the set written up. 

An Invoice Book is one in which the purchases are 
recorded. The most convf nient is the kind sold generally by 
blank book dealers. It is ruled with column for figures. After 
the bills are checked and O. K.*d, they are pasted in the Invoice 
Book and the amount of the bill placed in the Column. Post to 
the Gr. of the parties you buy from and at the end of the month 
post the footing of the Invoice Book to the Dr. of the Mdse. Acct. 

The Sales Book is a copying book, same as for letters, 
except that it is provided with a column for the amount. Make 
out bills with copying ink, copy them in the sales book and post 
to the Dr. of the i)eople who purchase goods and at the end of 
month take the footing of the sales book to the Cr. of the Mdse. 
Acct. 

A Note Refplster can be purchased of dealers in blank 
books. When Notes are received, a record should be mftde of 
them in the Bills Received Book; such record consists of date 
of Note, maker, endorsers, when and where payable. A similar 
record should be kept of all notes given and of drafts accepted 
in the Bills Payable Book. 

Tlie Day Book, Sinfple or Bouble Entry.— This book 
originally contained a complete history of every transaction. It 
is little used in modern Bookkeeping. 

The Journal, Double Entry.— The simplest form of this 
book is one with two columns. Dr. and Cr. Its use is to arrange 
the transactions in convenient form for posting the Ledger. 
There must always be a debit or debits of equal amount to the 
credit or credits. 

While the Journal, as a book, is almost entirely dispensed 
with in our large business houses, the principles here laid down 
must be applied and the following rules observed. 

General Rules for Journallslnfp.— For Merchandise. 
Cash. Notes Receivable and Payable and Real Estate, debit what 
you receive, credit what you give 

For Personal Accounts, debit or charce a person when he 
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becomes indebted to you and when you pay hio^; credit a person 
when you become indebted to him and when he pays you. 

For Ezi;)enses, Discout, Interest and similar Accts., debit 
them when they cost you, credit them when they produce you 
anything. 

TransActionfi to Be Joarnalised.— I (C. E. Williams) 
began business with: Cash, 92.000.00: Mdse., $800.00; other 
people's Notes, $1,500.00; C. L. Hammond owes me on Acct., 
$650.00; I owe on my Note, $450.00, and to J. A. Lyons on 
Acct., $225.00. 

Mem. The Proprietor's Account is treated the same as a 
personal Account; credit with what he puts in, debit with any 
amounts withdrawn. 

2 Bousht Mdse. for cash, $125.00. 

8. Bought Mdse. on my Note, 30 days, $150.00. 

4. Bought Mdse. of Marshall Field & Co. on Acct.. $421^.00. 

5. Sold Mdse. for cash. $250. 

6. Sold Mdse. to H. Hunt on his Note, 60 days, $65.50. 

7. Sold Mdse. to H. Hunt on Account., $750.00. 

8. Paid cash on my Note, $100.00. 

9. Received cash on H. Hunt's Note, $250.00. 

10. Paid Field & Co. cash on account., $75.00. 

11. Received of H. Hunt cash on Account., $100.00. 

12. Paid office help/$240.50. 

13 Accepted C. R. Barrett's draft on me at ten days* sight 
for $150.00. 

14. Paid C. R. Barrett's draft on me for $150.00; draft 
accepted 13 days ago. 

15. Gave check for my Note of$200.00 and Interest $4.00. 

16. James S. Kirk has paid his note and interest to date; 
Note. $750; Interest, $18.00. 

17. Gave my Note, SO days, for S600 to the Bank (money 
borrowed); Interest deducted. $3.30: Cash received, $596.70. 

18. Paid my jiote, favor of Bank, now due, $600. 

19. Paid Commission of 2^ per cent, for selling my house 
and lot; consideration. $5,000.00: Commission, $125.00. 

20. Drew on L. H. Young & Co. at sight for amount due» 
$140.00. (Make memorandum of Draft in Account, but no entry 
until the Draft is paid. 
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JOURNAL. 

The above transactions are here journalized in the simplest 
torm of the Journal. To become proficient in Bookkeeping one 
must master the Journal. The Dr. item and the Dr. Amount at 
the left, and the Cr. item and Cr. amount at the right. 
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Cash 

Mdse. 

Bills Rec. 

C. T^. Hammond 

To Bills Pay 
'• J. A. Lvons 
'• C. K. Williams 



Mdse. 



Md.se. 
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H. Hunt 
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To Cash 
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To M. Field & Co. 



To Mdse. 
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00 
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9 


Cash 


250 


00 








To Bills Rec. 






250 


00 
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M. Field & Co. 


75 


00 








To Cash 
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Cash 
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To H. Hunt 
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Expense 


240 
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To Cash 
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C. R. Barrett 
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To Bills Pay. 
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Bills Pay. 
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To Cash 
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00 
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15 


Bills Pay 


200 
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Int. 


4 


00 








To Cash 
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00 
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Cash 
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00 








To Bills Rec. 






750 


00 




•' Int. 






18 


00 


17 


Cash 


596 
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Int. 
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To Bills P»y 






600 


00 
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Bills Pay. 


600 


00 








To Cash 






600 


00 


19 


Com. 
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00 








To Cash 






125 


00 
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ll.-51NaLe ENTRY BOOKKEBPINO. 

In openlnff a set of books, decide ou a plan of keeping the 
accounts, determine what books are necessary, and make a 
statement of the proprietor's assets and liabilities. 

David Scott, grocer, decides to keep his books by Single Entry. 
He win use blotters (the Blotters are books kept ou the counters 
in which the clerks make pencil memoranda of sales) and will 
I>ost all charges for goods sold on account to the Ledger. There 
will be kept a Cash Book, the left hand or Dr. page of which will 
show all receipts, and the right hand or Cr. page of which will 
show all payments. AH amounts received and paid on account 
will be posted; items not to be posted will be checked. Also a 
Day Book, in which he will enter any charges or any credits 
that cannot be placed in Blotter or Cash Book. An Invoice 
Book, in which he pastes the bills. Lastly, he will keep a 
Ledger, which shall contain accounts with all his customers 
who do not pay cash, as well as accounts with the wholesale 
houses from whom he buys goods on time, and an account with 
himself, which shall show amount invested, amount withdrawn, 
and gains and losses. 

Transactions.— While many more transactions actually 
occurred, enough are given to show the plan^of keeping the 
books. The closing is done at the end of the month to show the 
gain or loss and how the statement is made. This dosing would 
ordinarily be done at the end of the year. 

Mr. Scott invests 93,000. 00 and deposits $2,800.00 in the 
bank under date of Jan. 2, 1895. 

Rents store, 6140 State Street, takes a three years' lease at 
f480.00 per annum and gave check for January rent ($40.00) to 
£. A. Cummiags & Co., Agents. 

Bought horse and wagon for $350.00; gave check. 

Bought fixtures and furniture of A. H. Revell & Co.; bill 
$120.00: paid by check. 

Bought blank books and stationery of the A. C. McClurg & 
Co. for cash. $23.^0. 

Sd— Bought of Sprague, Warner & Co. on account Mdse. per 
Invoice, $540.00. Cash sales, $32.50. 4th— Bought of Bamett 
Bros, for cash, produce, $65.25. Cash sales, $28.75. 6th— Sold 
Mrs. Jas. A. Parker. 3 doz. eggs @ 15c, 1 doz. oranges 40c, 
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10 lbs. sugar @ 5c, 1 peck potatoes 25c. 2 lbs. coffee @ 38c; 1 bot- 
tle lemon extract 20c, 1 broom 30c, 2 lbs cheese @ 15c, 1 can 
blackberries 25c. Cash sales $31.00. Paid help for the week $24.75. 

7th— Ca.sh sales $37.50. 

8th— Bought of W. M. Hoyt & Ck). on Acct.'Mdse. per Invoice 
$235.70. Cash sales $28.90. 

9th— Sold Henry M. Hunt on Acct., J5 lbs. sugar @ 5c, 4 bar.s 
!>oap at 6c, 2 lbs. chocolate ^ 35c, 1 bu. apples $1.25. Cash sales 
$21,50. 

10th— Bought of Safe & Lock Co. fire-proof safe $162.00; gave 
check- Cash sales, $34.00. 

11th— Bought of Sprague, Warner & Co. Mdse. per Invoice 
$265.75. Cash sales $28.90. 

12th— Sold Mrs. Jas. A. Parker on Acct., 3 gals kerosene @ 
13o, 1 bbl. flour $4.25, 2 gals, molasses @ 70c. Cash sales $27.50. 
Pajrroll for week $25.00. 

14th— Sold Mrs. Chas. A. Brown on Acct., 5 lbs. crackers @ 
7c, 1 bottle pickles 18c, 1 can corn 15c, 1 bbl. flour $4.60. Cash 
sales $32.00. 

15th— €ash sales $29.00. 

16th— Received of Mrs. Jas. A. Parker $3.41 on Acct. Cask 
sales $35.00. 

17th— Drew $50.00 for private use. Cash sales $38.00. 

18th— Cash sales $40.00. 

19th— Sold Mrs. Jno. McDougall on Acct.,1 doz. eggs 15c, 2 
brooms @ 80c, 2 lbs. coffee @ 35c, 1 bu. potatoes $1.00, 3 lbs. 
butter @ 31c. Cash sales $29.40. Payroll for week $26.50. 

21st— Cash sales $46.05. 

22d— Bought another horse and wagon for $310.00; gave 
check. Cash sales $38.90. 

23d— Sold Henry M. Hunt on Acct., 2 doz. eggs ® 12HiC, 1 lb. 
butter 31c, 1 bbl. flour $4.50, 1 peck potatoes 25c, 4 lbs. sugar @, 
5c, 2 cans peaches @, 30c. Cash sales $38.00. 

24th— Bought of Barnett Bros, for cash, Mdse. $75.00. CaiA 
sates $40.00. 
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25th— Cash sales $52.10. Bought of W. M. Hoyt & Co. on 
Acct., Mdse. per Invoice $240.75. 

26th— Cash sales $54.00. Payroll for week $26.00. 

28th— Cash sales $60.00. 

Qeorge W. Wootten concludes to enter into partnership with 
David Scott and articles of agreement are drawn up which state, 
among other things, that said Wootten is to contribute an 
amount equal to said Scott's net capital. An inventory of the 
stock is taken, which shows Mdse. on hand at cost prices 
$830.25: horses and wagons worth (cost) $660,00; furniture and 
fixtures worth (cost) $282.00. A statement is prepared to ascer- 
tain Mr. Soott^s present capital, and at the same time this 
capital Is comx>ared with his investment to show the gain or loss. 
When the gain or loss is determined an entry should be made 
to transfer it to David Scott's account. This account may then 
be closed, Balanced, and the Balance brought down. 
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Sprague. Warner & Co. 
By Mdse. per Invoice 

Wm. M. Hoyt & Co. 
By Mdse. per Invoice 

Sprague, Warner & CJo. 
By Mdse. per Invoice 

Wm. M. Hoyt & Co. 
By Mdse. i)er Invoice 

David Scott 
By net gain per statement 
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BLOTTER. 
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Sirs. James A. Parker, 
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C. MoCliirg ft Co. 
.. Bameli Bros. 
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David Scott. 



Or. 
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Jan 



17 
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Mrs. Chas. S. Brown. 
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6110 La Salle St. 
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Mrs. Jno. McDougall, 6020 Michigan Ave. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

Chicago, Jan. 29. 1895. 



Ill 



Assets. 
Mdse. per Inv. 
Casn, Safe and Bank 
Horses & wagons, per Inv. 
Furniture & fixtures i)er Inv 
Mrs. J. A. Parker 
H. M. Hunt 
Mrs. C. A. Brown 
Mrs. Jno. McDougall 

Liabilities. 
Sprague, Warner & Ck> 
W. M. Hoyt & Co. 

Net capital 

Net capital at closing 
Net investment $3,000.00 
Less Amt. with- 
drawn 50.00 

'^ Net gain 



830 


25 




2 508 


81 




660 


00 




282 


00 
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04 
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55 
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28 


' 
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38 
75 
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805 


476 


45 
11 
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00 

li 




72 





31 



20 
11 



lll.-DOUBLE ENTRY. 

« David Scott and Geo. W. Wootten continue the grocery busi- 
ness at 6140 State Street under the firm name of Scott & 
Wootten. Mr. Wootten invested an amount equal to Mr. Scott*8 
capital, as shown by the statement of Jan. 29. It is decided to 
keep the books Double Entry. The amounts due and owing are 
shown in the old Ledger. This Ledger will still be used, as will 
also the Blotter; one new book will be Introduced, viz., the 
Journal; and one book will be dispensed with, viz., the Day 
Book. The Cash Book will be a three-column one, instead of 
two, as in Single Entry. Groods we buy on Account will be 
entered in the Invoice Book and the items posted to the Cr. of 
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the parties from whom we purchase, and the total amount to 
the Dr. of Mdse. 

The first thing to do in changing the books from Single to 
Double Entry is to put m the Ledger all accounts shown 
•n the statement of Assets and Liabilities. This can best 
be done by making a Jour, entry (see first entry in the Jour.) 
of the Assets and Liabilities and posting all items not now. 
in the Ledger. An Acct. might be opened with cash, but the 
best usage does not favor it, as the Bal. can always be 
obtained from the Cash Book. When the above Journal 
entry is i)OSted make a Trial Balance to see that the Led- 
ger Is in Balance. The Trial Balance, as shown in the 
illustration, has two columns. Dr. and Cr. ; where the Dr. side of 
any Acct. is greater than the Cr. the difference is placed in Dr. 
column, and where the Cr. side of any Acct. is greater than the 
Dr. the difference is placed in the Cr. column. The Trial Bal- 
ance is taken once each month and should be kept in a regular 
Trial Balance Book ruled with columns for twelve months to 
save rewriting the names each time. 

Postinit:.— Post all items not checked to the Ledger, placing 
the page of the book posted from in the Ledger, and the page of 
the Ledger opposite the item posted in Cash Book, Journal, etc. 
The only items checked are the ones that will reach their proi)er 
Accts. through the footings of columns which are posted once a 

month. 

• 

RnliniT Vp Aeconntfi.— All Accounts should be ruled up 
as soon as they balance. Frequently it Is desirable to close an 
Account by writing Balance on the smaller side in red ink, then 
to rule it up and bringdown the Balance in black ink on the side 
which was originally greater. (See David Scott's Acct.) 

Transactions.— Feb. 1. Geo. W. Wootten invests cash aa 
per agreement, $3,022.11. Deposit in the bank and leave new 
signature, which will be Scott & Wootten. Bought new Cash 
Book of A. C. McClurg & Co. for cash, $7..50. Cash sales. $40.75. 

Feb. 2— Gave check for Feb. rent, $40. Gave check to H. W. 
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Judd, Insurance Agent, for one year's insurance on stock and 
fixtures: amount of policy, $1,200.00; rate, 60c; premium, $7.20. 
Cash sales, $45.00. 

4th— Bought of Barnett Bros., Mdse. for cash, $46.50. Cash 
t»ales. $48.75. 

5th— Gave check to Sprague, Warner & Co. in payment of 
amount due, $805.75 Cash sales, $51.00. 

6th— Paid electric light bill. $2.10. Cash sales. $51.40. 

7th— Received from Henry M. Hunt, cash in full of Acct., 
$8.55. Cash sales, $52.40. 

8th— Bought of Sprague, W^arner & Co. on Acct. Mdse. per 
Invoice, $721.60. Cash sales, $49.80. Bought of Earl Bros, for 
cash, Mdse., $16.50. 

9th— Cash sales, $53.00. Payroll Feb. 1 to Feb. 9, $36.00. 

11th— Cash sales, $51.90. 

12th— Paid W. M. Hoyt & Co., $676.45, in full of acct. Cash 
sales, $58.25. 

13th— Received of Mrs. Jas. A. Parker cash in full, $6.04. Cash 
sales, $61.00. 

14th— Bought of McNeil & Higgins, on Acct. Mdse. per Invoice. 
$965.00. Cash sales, $65.00. 

1 5th— Received of Mrs. Chas. S. Brown cash in full of Acct. 
$5.28. Cash sales, $61.45. 

16th— Bought of W. M. Hoyt & Co. on Acct. Mdse. per Invoice, 
$762.60. Cash sales, $68.75. Payroll for week, $28.00. 

18th— Received of Mrs. Jno. McDougall cash in full of Acct., 
$3.38. Sold Mrs. Jas. A. Parker on Acct.. 3 lbs butter (^ 30c. 1 
broom 25c, 1 bu apples $1.25, 2 cans tomatoes @ 18c, 1 peck 
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potatoes 30c, 1 can peaches 25c. 6 lbs sugar @ 5c. Cash sales, 
166.75. 

19th— Sold Henry M. Hunt on Acct., 1 bbl flour $4.75, 1 gal 
molasses 75c, 2 bu apples Q^ $1.25, 4 lbs butter @ 30c, 1 can 
blackberries 25c. Cash sales, $60.10. 

20th— Cash sales, $64.90. 

21st— Sold Mrs. Chas. S. Brown on Acct., 2 bn apples (^ $1.25. 
1 bbl flour $4.75, 2 lbs butter ^ 31c, 2 doz eggs (^ 18c, 1 gal 
molasses 75c. Cash sales $71.50. 

22d— Bought of James S. Kirk & Co. on Acct. Mdse. per In- 
voice, $74.60. Cash sales, $70.00. 

23d— Sold Mrs. Frank L. Hall, 6218 Indiana Ave , on Acct., 1 
bbl flour $4.80, 1 bu potatoes $1.00, 1 peck apples 30c, 1 broom 
30c, 2 lbs chocolate (^ 18c, 2 doz eggs (^ 18c. Cash sales, $75.00. 
Payroll for week, $30.00. 

25th— Cash sales, $70.60. 

26th— Bought of Bamett Bros, for cash, Mdse.. $32.50. Cash 
sales, $71.80. 

27th— Cash sales, $74.00. 

28th— Cash sales, 268.75. Payroll to Feb: 28th, $21.00. Sold 
Mrs. James A. Parker on Acct., 1 bbl flour $4.75, 2 bu potatoes 
& $1.10, 4 lbs butter (^ 30c, 1 doz egg^ 18c. Oave our note, 30 
days, to Sprague, Warner & Co. for Bal. due, $721.60. 

€losinfir tta® Books.— The Trial Balance has been taken 
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Which proves tbat the Liedger ts In Balance. An Inventory is 
now made with results as follow: 

Mdse. onhand $2,358.61 

Horses and Wagons '. 645.00 

Furniture and Fixtures 275.00 

Follow carefully the directions for closing: 

1st. Place the Invts. of Mdse., Horses and Wagons and Fur- 
niture and Fixtures, to the Cr. of their respective Accts., writing 
in red ink the date, Bal. Invt. and the Amt. 

2d. Close the three Accts., Mdse,, Furniture and Fixtures 
and Horses and Wagons by writing Loss and Gain on the 
smaller side In red ink with the i>age of the Loss and Gain Acct. 
Close Expense Acct. same as above. All Accts. that show Loss 
or Gain are closed the same way. 

3d. Transfer these Loss and Gain red ink items to Loss and 
Gain Acct. in black ink. 

4th. Close Loss and Gain Acct. by writing the proprietors' 
names on the smaller side in red ink for each one's share of the 
Gain or Loss. Transfer this Gain or Loss to the proprietors' 
Accounts in black ink. Gain to the Cr of the Acct., Loss to 
the Dr. 

5th— Close the proprietors' Accts. by writing Bal. on the 
smaller side in red ink for the difference. 

6th— Rule up the Accts. you have closed, and bring down the 
Balances, and you are ready to continue the work. 

The Ststemento.— The statements of Assets and Liabili- 
ties, Losses and Gains and of the E*roprietors' Accts. may be 
made either before or after the books are closed. If made before 
closing they give all the figures necessary to closing, if made 
afterward the figures can be obtained from the Ledger. 
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INVOICE BOOK. 



Feb. 



8 
14 
16 
22 



Sprague. Warner & Co. 

McNeil & Higgins 

W. M. Hoyt&Co. 

J. S. Kirk & Co. 
Purchases on AccL 



I1.F 


» 






120 


721 


60 




122 


965 


00 




120 


762 


50 




123 
121 


74 


60 


2523 









70 



1895. 



JOURNAL. 



Feb. 


1 


Cash 


LF. 

V 


2508 


81 








Mdse. 


121 


830 


25 








Horses & Wagons 


TOO 


660 


00 








Furniture & Fixtures 


122 


282 


00 








Personal Accts. 


v" 


23 


26 








To Personal Accts. 


V 






1282 






•' David Scott 


V 






3022 




28 


Spragne. Warner & Co. 
To Bills Pay 
Note 30 ds. 


120 
123 


721 


60 


721 



20 
11 

60 



J 



I, 



1895. 
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BLOTTER. 



117 



120 



121 



121 



123 



120 



121 



Feb. 18, 1895. 

Mrs. James A. Parker, 
3 lbs butter, 30c 
1 bi-oom 

1 bu apples 

2 cans tomatoes, 18c 
1 peck potatoes 

1 can peaches 
6 lbs sugrai-, 5c 



^ Feb. 19th 

Henry M. Hunt, 
1 bbl flour 

1 sral molasses 

2 bn apples, $1.25 
4 lbs batter 

1 can blackberries 



Feb. 21st 

Mrs. Chas. S. Brown, 
2 bu apples, $1.26 

1 bbl flour 

2 lbs butter, 3lo 
2 do2 eg-gs, 18o 
1 gal molasses 



Feb. 23d 



Mrs. Frank L. Hall, 
bbl flour 
bu potatoes 
peck apples 
broom 

lbs chocolate, 18c 
dos eggs, 18c 

Feb. 28th 



Mrs. Jas. A. Parker, 

1 bbl flour 

2 bus potatoes. $1.10 
4 lbs butter, 30c 

1 do2 eggs 

Sales on account 





90 
26 


• 




1 


26 
36 
30 
25 








30 


3 


61 


4 


76 
75 






2 


60 






1 


20 








26 


9 


45 


2 


50 






4 


76 
62 
86 








76 


8 


98 


4 


80 






1 


00 
30 
30 
36 








36 


7 


12 


4 


75 






2 


20 






1 


20 








18 


8 


33 




37 


49 







T Heary M, Hunt. Id full 



40 76 
46' 00 

48,75 



1 Mdse,. Barnett Bros, 

5 Spragne, Wamer & Go 
S Kxpense. electric lishi 
3 Mdae.. Barl Bros. 
J Payroll 2/1 to 2/10 

2 W. M. Hoyt & Co. In fi 
J Pay roll loc week 

> Mdse.. Barneit Bros. 
i Payroll 2, 26 to 2/28 
) Mdse. 




120 



Dr. 



1895. 
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LEDQER— DOUBLE ENTRY. 

David Scott 
1895. 



Cr. 



Jan 


19 
29 

28 


Cash 
Balance 

Balance 


109 


50 
3022 

3124 


oojjan 


2 
29 

1 

28 

1 


Cash 
Net Gain 

Balance 
Loss & G'n 

Balance 


108 
106 

123 


3 000 

72 


00 
11 


Feb. 


46 


Feb 
Mar 


3 022 
102 


11 
35 






3 124 


46 



1895. 



Sprague, Warner & Co. 
1895. 



Feb 


5 

28 


Cash 
Bills Pay 


119 
116 


805 


75 


Jan 


3 

10 

8 


Mdse. 
Mdse. 


106 
106 

116 


540 
265 


00 
75 


Feb 


721 


60 


Feb 


721 


60 



W. M. Hoyt & Co. 



189S 


1. 










1895. 










Feb 


12 


Cash 


120 


476 


45 


Jan 
Feb 


8 
25 

16 


Mdse. 
Mdse. 


106 
106 

116 


235 

240 


70 
75 






762 


50 



Mrs. Jas. A. Parker. 



1895 


. 










189 


5. 










Jan 


5 

12 

18 
28 


Mdse. 
Mdse. 
Mdse. 


107 

107 

117 
117 


3 


41 
04 


Jan 
Feb 


26 
13 


Cash 
Cash 


108 
118 


3 


41 


Jan 


6 


6 


04 


Feb 


3 
8 


61 
33 









1895. 
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Henry M. Hunt, 
1895. 



121 
6021 Michigan Ave. 



Jan 



Feb 



9 
23 



19 



Mdse. 

ii 

Mdse. 



107 


2 


44 Feb 


7 


107 
117 


6 


11 






9 


45 





Cash 



118 


8 





55 



Mrs. Chas. S. Brown, 



6110 LaSalle St. 



1898 


, 










1895 












Jan 


14 
21 


Mdse. 
Mdse. 


107 
117 


5 


28 
98 


Feb 


15 


Cash 


118 


5 


28 


Feb 


8 







1895. 



Mrs. Jno. McDougall, 
1895. 



6020 Michigan Ave. 



Jan 



19 



Mdse. 



107 


3 


38 


Feb 


18 





Cttsh 



118 


3 





38 



1895. 



Merchandise. 
1895. 



Feb 



Mar 



- 



1 

28 
28 
28 



Inventory 
Pur. Acct. 
'• Cash 
Loss <£ G'n 

Invt. 



116 
116 
119 
123 



830 

2523 

95 

398 



2358 



25 
70 
50 
50 



61 



Feb 



28 
28 
28 



Sales Ace I 
Sales-Cash 
Bal. Invt. 



117 
118 



37 
1451 
2358 



49 
86 
61 



122 



1895. 
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Horses and Wagons. 
1895. 



Feb 


1 


Mar 


1 



Inventory 
Invt. 



116 



660 



645 



00 Feb 



00 



28 
28 



Bal.' Invt. 
Loss db G'n 



123 


€45 
16 





00 
00 



1895. 



Furniture and Fixtures. 

189.5. 



Feb 


1 
1 


Inventory 
Invt. 


116 


282 


00 
00 


Feb 


28 
28 


Bal. Invt. 
Loss <t On 


123 


215 

7 


00 
00 


Mar 


275 


t 




Geo. W. Wootten. 
1895. 1895. 


Feb 


1 


Balance 


« 


3124 


46 


Feb 


1 

28 

1 


Cash 
Loss & G'n 

Balance 


118 
123 


3022 
102 


11 
85 








Mar 


3124 


46 


McNeil & Higgins. 
1895. 









Feb 


14 



Mdse. 



116 



965 



00 
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Jas. S. Kirk & Ck). 
1895. 



123 



Feb 



22 



Mdse. 



116 



74 



60 



1895. 



Mrs. Frank L. Hall. 
1805. 



6218 Indiana Ave. 



Feb 



23 



Mdse. 



117 


7 


12 







Bills Payabla 
1895. 



Feb 



28 



S.W.&CJo. 



116 



721 



60 



1895 


. 






Expense. 

1S95. 












Feb 


28 


Cash 


119 


171 


80 


Feb 


28 


Loss <fc O^n 


128 


171 


80 











1895 


). 






Loss and Gain. 
1895. 










Feb 


28 
28 
28 
28 
28 


Hor. & W. 
Fur. & Fix. 
Expense 
David Scott 
0. Wootten. 


122 
122 
123 
120 
122 


15 

7 

171 

102 

102 


00 
00 
80 
86 
36 


Feb 


28 


Mdse. 


121 


398 


50 
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STATEMENT OP ASSETS AND LIABILITIES. 

Feb. 28, 1895. 



' Assets. 
Mdse. Invt. 
Cash 

Horses and Wagons 
Furniture and Fixtures 
Accts. due us 



Liabilities. 
, we owe 



Accts., 
Motes 

Scott & Wootten's Capital 



Statement of Losses & Gains. 

Mdse., Cr. $1489.34 

" Invt. 2.358.61 -$3,847.95 

" Dr. 3,449 46 

Gain 
Horses & Wagons, Dr.$a60.00 
" Invt. 646.00 

Loss 
Furn. & Fixt. Dr, $282.00 
" Invt. 275.00 

Loss 
Expense, Dr. 
Scott di Wootten'8 net gam 



Statement of Proprietors. 

D&vid Scott's Investment 
Net gain 

" Capital at closing 

Geo. Wootten's Investment 

" Net gain 

" Capital at closing 

Scott & Wootten*s Capital 
at closing 



2358 

5456 

645 

275 

37 



1802 
721 



Loss 



15 



7 
171 
204 



398 



3022 
102 



3022 
102 









61 






52 






00 






00 






49 


8772 


62 


10 






60 


2523 


70 




6248 


-w 


BS. 


Oai 


ns. 




398 


50 


00 






00 






80 






70 






50 


398 


50 


11 






35 








8124 


46 


11 
35 






3124 


46 




6248 


92 




1 
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IV.— SEVEN-COLUMN JOURNAL SYSTEfl. 

The seven column Journal here shown illustrates a plan 
that can be used to advantage In many lines of business. It 
combines Cash BooS, Journal, Invoice Book and Sales Book. 
Although Mdse. purchases and sales are here included, the 
Invoice and Sales Books explained on another page should be 
kept, but not posted; the total of each purchase and of each sale 
being transferred to this seven-column Journal. More columns 
can be added to this Journal if the business warrants, i. e., if 
many Notes are received a column on the Dr. side marked Bills 
Rec. would save considerable posting. 

The following transactions are entered in tbe Journal and 
the posting explained: 

1. Alex. Henderson, proprietor, invests $10,000.00. 

2. Paid for rent of store, $240.00. 

3. Bot. Mdse. for cash, $400.00. 

4. Sold Mdse. for cash, $250.00. 

5. Paid Gas Bill for Jan., $15.00. 

6. Paid office help for Jan., $650.00. 

7. Sold F. Nunemaker on Acct. Mdse., $175.00. 

8. Bought Mdse. J. V. Farweli & Co. on Acct., $625.00. 

9. Sold E. W. Johnson Mdse. on Note 30 ds., $450.00. 
10. Bought a safe, gave my Note 30 ds., $180.00. 

This book is footed ouce each day to see that the Dr. and Cr. 
sides balance. At the same time the Cash Bal. can be proved. 
Dr. and Cr. items are written on the same line, as there is a 
column for the Ledger folio on each side. Once each month the 
footings are posted. The Dr. Mdse. column to the Dr. of Mdse. 
Acct. The Dr. Expense column to the Dr. of Expense Acct. All 
items In the Sundries column are posted direct to their Accts. 
in the Ledger. A short memorandum may be made under each 
entry. 
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v.— COMMERCIAL CALCULATIONS. 

Rapid figuring is largely the result of practice. The young 
man who has his training in the C!ounting Room becomes profi- 
cient without really knowing how it was acquired. 

Addiiion.— Try to increase your speed by making a greater 
effort. If you add one figure at a time easily and accurately, 
try two, then three, then four. Never say to yourself when 
adding, 9 and 4 are 13 and 7 make 20 and 4 make 24 and 6 make 
30 and 2 make 32, but say, if you are adding two figures at a 
time. 13, 24, 32; if you are adding three figures, 20, 32. Adding 
is like reading. The man who is content to go along spelling 
out the words and not trying to increase his speed will always 
be slow. You must be able to see results. 

When you begin to add two figures at a time you will find it 
helpful to learn this Addition Table Just as you learned your 
Multiplication Table. Then you will have no trouble to read 
the result of any two figures at sight. 

2 3 4 5 6 7 8 



1 2 32435436547654 
1 1 121212 31231284 



9 10 11 12 



8765 98765 9876 987 (i 
1234 12345 234 6 346 6 



13 14 15 16 17 18 



987 987 98 98 9 9 
456 567 67 78 8 9 

When you begin to add three figures at a time make a table 
for three figures and learn It. 

Remember that the business world demands accuracy and a 
certain amount of rapidity of Bookkeepers and other office help. 

Haiti plication .—The first requisite is a thorough mas- 
tery of the Multiplication Table. Don't stop with 6 x 12, but 
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go to 6X25; do the same with all the tables. Become quick 
and accurate in general multiplication, then practice the fol- 
lowing: 

Short ]IIetli€»d.— There is only one short method that can 
be applied to all kinds of work, and it is as follows: Multiply 
136 by 24. Operation— 

138 4 times 6 = 24 ; put down 4 and carry 2; 

24 4 " 3 = 12, and 2 times 6 = 12 ; adding re- 

sults and carrying figure 2 we have 26 ; put 



3264 down 6 and carry 2; 4 times 1 = 4 and 2 times 

3 = 6; adding results and carrying figure 2 -v^e 
have 12; put down 2 and carry 1; 2 times 1 = 2, add carrying 
figure 1, and we have 3. Total result, 3264. ' This method con- 
sists in carrying the partial results mentally and can be us6d 
with any number of figures 

How to Maltiply Mixed Nambers.— Multiply as in 
whole numbers. 

Example 36% Operation— }i times %= % 

12\i H " 36 = 9 

Q% 12 " H = 6 

6 12 " 36 = 432 

432 Add partial results 



447^ 

Commissions.— A Beal Estate man makes a loan for a 
client of 92,500 and gets a Com. of 2^ %; he pays $40.00 for 
continuation of Abstract and $30.00 for examination of Abstract 
by a lawyer. How much does he turn over to his client. Oper- 
ation: 

$2,500 X .02H = $62.50 Com. -f $40.00 -f $30.00 = $132.50. 
$2,500 — $132.50 = $2,867.50, amount turned over 

Insaraace.— What is the cost of Fire Insurance: Value of 
house $3,000, amount of Policy $2,300, Bate .50 per annum. 

Operation, $23 X .50 = $11.50.' The rate is so much per hun- 
dred. 

Interest Rnle, Six Per Cent.— Multiply the Principal 
by H the number of months (to find the Int. for Mos.) and point 
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Off two places In the result If the Principal Is an even number of 
dollars; point off four places if the Principal is expressed in 
dollars and cents. Example: Find the Int. on $1,600 for 4 Mo. 
at 6 %. Operation: 91.600 x 2 = $32. 

Multiply the Principal by % the number of days (to find the 
Int. for days at 6 ^). Point off three. Example: Find the Int 
on $1,600 for 24 days. Operation: 1600 X 4 = 6.40. 

To find the Int. at 7 %, find it at 6 ^ and add %; at 8 % add \i\ 
at 5 % deduct ^; at 4 % deduct K. 

Trade Biseoants.— What is the cost of goods, list price 
$80.00, less 10 and 5 ^? Operation: $80.00 x 10 = $8.00; 
$80.00 — $8.00 = $72.00; $72.00 X .06 = $3.60; $72.0(>-$3.60 = 
$68.40. 

An Infallible Interest Rale.— Multiply the amount by 
the rate and by the time in years; point off two places in the 
result if there are no cents in the amount, as $160.00. If the 
amount is in dollars and cents, as $160.75, point off four places. 
Examples: 

1. Find the Interest on $160.00 for 3 yrs. at 7 ^ ; 

$160.00 X 7 X 3 = $33.60. 

2. Find the Interest on $160.00 for 3 mo. at 7 ^. 
$160.00 X 7 X 3/12 (3 mo. = 3/12 of a yr.) = $2.80. 

3. Find the Interest on $160.00 for 3 ds. at 7 ^. 

$160.00 X 7 X 3/360 (3 ds. = 3/360 of a yr.) = .09. 
Cancellation can usually be used to advantage, as: 

^^ - ^40 

«<JBx. rea,x7XX 2.80 

V 

4 

•3 

In case the Int. was to be fisrured on $160.00 for S yrs., 8 mo. 
and 3 ds., the partial results given above should be added, which 
would give $36.49. 
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VI.— KEEPING A BANK ACCOUNT. 

Reasonfii— For Tonvenlenee.— If you have a business of 
your own, you will need to keep a bank account for the con- 
venience of collecting others' checks, if for no other purpose. 
In a single day's business, many houses have fifty or more 
checks or orders drawn on nearly as many different Banks and 
Express Companies to collect. Now, to go to all the Banks and 
Express Companies, identify oneself as the proper person to 
whom the money should be paid, would be a considerable task. 
How much simpler, then, and how much more business-like, to 
turn them all over to the Bank, getting prox>er credit therefor 
and let the Bank do the collecting. 

Opeiifngr A Banfc Aeeoaiit.— Few first-class Banks care 
to open a checking account unless there will be an average bal- 
ance of, say $300. A smaller balance would hardly pay for the 
trouble and work. Select a good bank. This is easier said than 
done, but if you will examine the Bank Statements printed 
from time to time tn the papers, note the personnel of the officers 
and their standing and responsibility in the business world, you 
will have no trouble. If possible, get some one who is a 
depositor in the Bank you seleoci to introduce you to the 
Cashier. 

Sifpnatare Book.— When you open your account you will 
be asked to leave your signature in a book provided for that 
purpose. This is for the security of the Bank, as it is respon-. 
sible for any checks paid that have not your genuine signature.. 

Pass Book.— This is. a small book furnished by the Bank in 
which the Receiving Teller enters the amount of your deposit^, 
together with the date. This book you take with you. 

Deposit Slip.— When you make a deposit, fill out this sUiJ, 
as shown in the illustration, and hand it, pass book and the 
checks and currency to the Receiving Teller, who enters the 
amount in the Pass Book. The Deposit Slip is used to make the 
Bank entries from. Enter deposit on back of stub of check 
book. This book is likewise furnished the customer by the 
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Back free of charge. It contains a number of checks perforated 
so they can be easily detached, together with stubs for memo- 
randum 

MaklniEr Out Ctieckfi.— See that stub and check correspond 
as to the number. Fill out the stub first, giving all the details, 
date, amount, party, and what check is given for. In filling out 
the check, see that the same things are noted. Once each day 
foot the check book to ascertain amount of checks given and 
deduct that amount from the amount on dei^osit. See illustra- 
tion of checkbook, Page 134, showing balance on deposit at close 
of previous day's business, checks drawn and deposit as shown 

by Deposit Slip. 

Balancingr Pass Book.— The first of every month take 
your Pass Book to the Bank and have it balanced. The Bank 
enters on a sheet all the checks paid during the month and foots 
the same and enters the balance with the date in the Pass Book. 
The cancelled checks are returned. 

Provlngr Bank Aeconnt.— The Bank balance seldom 
agrees with the balance in the Check Book for the reason that 
all the checks given have not been presented for payment. Take 
the cancelled (paid) checks and arrange them according to num- 
bers. Take the Check Book and on the stub place the month in 
which they are paid. Make a list showing the number of 
<check and amount for which it is drawn of all unpaid checks. 
"The sum of all these checks, together with the Check Book bal- 
ance, should agree with the amount shown by the Bank's balance. 
Place all the cancelled checks for the month in a large envelope 
^ith the memorandum of checks outstanding. Bank balance and 
Check Book balance on the outside and file it away. See illus- 
tration. When your Check Book is filled, break off the board 
covers as far as the stub of the checks and file it. In case a 
check is spoiled in making it out, mark " Void " across it, as 
well as on the stub and file it with the others and fill out the 
next one properly. Never take checks out of the back of the 
Check Book. 
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SPECIHEN BANK DEPOSIT SLIP. 

DEPOSITED WITH 

ILLINOIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 
For Account of 
L.AIBD & L.E£. 

Chicago, Jan. 2, 1895. 
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Envelope Containinfl; Cancelled Checks. 



Jan. 2, 1895. 

Bank Balance $9,543.35 

Cks outstanding (not paid) 

No 104 $ 75.00 

•' 106 100.00 

'• 107 85.60 

• 309 35.20 » 295.80 

Ck Book Bal. ' 9,247.55 $9,543.35 
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CHECK BOOK. 
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Balance 
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BILLS. 

When goods are bought, one should always get a Bill. A Bill 

is a statement showing the articles bought, with the prices. 

Examine the following bill of merchandise: 

Chicago, Jan. 1st, 1895. 
Mr. William H. Ward. 

Bought of BUTLER BROS., 

WHOLESALE SUPPLY HOUSE. 

60 days; — % dis. 10 days. 236 Adams St. 
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doz Hdkfs. 
doz Napkins 
doz Towels 
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When the goods are received, the bill should be checked 
to see— 

1st. That all the goods billed are received; and, 

2d. That the extensions and footings are correct. 
' All receipted bills and statements should be carefully filed 
away. 

During the montn, one may buy a dozen bUls of Mdse. of the 
same house. At the end of the month a statement is sent show- 
ing the amount of each bill and* the total. This statement 
should be checked carefully, and, if correct, laid aside until the 
time comes for payment, when a check is drawn for payment, 
pinned to the statement, and sent to the Company. Suppose, for 
illustration, that five bills of Mdse. are bought during the month 
of January, as follows: Jan. 1st, $23.20; 5th, $18.00; 17th 
$140.60; 21st, $90.00; 25th, $60.00. The Company's statement 
would be as follows: 

Chicago, Feb. 1st, 1895. 
Mr. William H. Ward, 

In Account with BUTLER BROS., 

236 Adams Street.. 
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ABBREVIATION^ AND CHARACTERS. 



Acct. or 5S account 

Agt agent 

Amt amount 

Apr April 

Aug August 

Bal balance 

bbl barrel 

B/L Bill of Lading 

Bills Pay Bills Payable 

Bills Rec Bills Receivable 

bu bushels 

t cents 



C. B Cash Book 

Ck check 

C/o care of 

C. O. D collect on delivery 

Com Commission 

Cr Creditor 

cwt hundred weight 

D. B Day Book 

do ditto 

ds days 

Dft draft 

Dis discount 
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Dec December 

Dep deposit 

doz dozen 

Dr Debtor 

ea eacli 

E. O. E errors and omissions 

[excepted 

Exch exchange 

Exp expense 

Feb February 

f. o. b free on board 

Fol folio 

ft feet 

Fwd forwarded 

Frt freight 

gal gallon 

hhd hogshead 

in inches 

Ins Insurance 

I. B Invoice Book 

Int Interest 

Inv Invoice — Inventory 

I. O. U I owe you 

Jan January 

Jour Journal 

J. F Joumal^Folio 

lbs pounds 

Led Ledger 

L. F. Ledger Folio 

Mar March 

Mdse merchandise 

Mem memorandum 

MS Manuscript 

Mo month 

No number 

Nov ;. . November 



Oct October 

oz ounce 

P page 

Payt payment 

P. C. B Petty Cash Book 

pkgs packages 

pes pieces 

prox the next month 

Prem Premium 

per by 

pts pints 

qr quarter 

qts quarts 

R. R Railroad 

Reed Received 

S. B Sales Book 

Sept September 

Schr Schooner 

Shpt shipment 

Sunds sundries 

Str steamer 

ult last month 

vs against 

wk week 

wt weight 

yd yard 

yr year 

$ dollar 

£ pound sterling 

% per cent 

V check mark 

1* .one and one-fourth 

1' one and one-half 

1* one and three-fourths 

" ditto 

(^ at 
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ACT WELL YOUR PART. 

1. Be always on time. 

2. Be neat in ijersonal appearance. 

3. Be accurate, rapid and energetic. 

4. Build up a character that will win the respect of all. 

5. Don't tell your friends about your employer's business. 

. 6. Don't wait to be told more than once when and how to do 
a thing. 

7. Get your Trial Balance out promptly and make it balance 
to a cent. 

8. Be proud of your occupation; what's worth doing is 
worth doing well. 

9. Devise ways for improving your work. Don't be a 
n^achine. be a thinker. 

10. Learn to control your temper ; he who cannot govern him- 
self is unfit to govern others. 

11. Habits have a great deal to do with one's prosperity; see 
cO it that yours are blameless. 

12. Don't waste your employer's time by entertaining your 
friends during business hours. 

13. Don't be afraid of working a few minutes over time if it is 
necessary to finish what you are doing. 

14. Be honest: keep good company; be self-reliant; 
work faithfully, remembering that to keep steadily at it brings 
success. 






a £tfef ftfstors ot JSanfitttd. 

It Is a singular fact, but a fact all the same, that ChrUllan 
tolerB. far serera! centnrieB, looked upon tbe loaning ot mouer 
upon lnler«Bt— the very basis of the banking bualness— as a, 
wloked violation of Biblical taw. Pope after Pope Issued bulls 
sBvarely conaemnlng the practice of Inierest-loaiiing and retus- 
InK It any ocber name than that of usury; severe religious 
penalties were even ItiBlcteiil upon those unfortunates who 
ventared to claini any profit out of the loaning of their hoarded 
moneys. Thus It came Co pass that the detested, despised aod 
peraecuted Jews were the only members of the business com- 
munity that dared, in a more or less mystorloue manner, to 
supply the need ot money and accept or rather exact interest on 
their loans. The rlslis were so eraai th<tt the lender was bound 
to ask tor a proportionately large Int^resi. thus becoming a 

affairs would have simply made him a banker In the respectable 
meaning the word holds among us. 

Toe early history of banking Is thus Intlraaiely connected 
with that of the Jewish race, wandering through the various 
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countries of Europe, driven out, now from England (1290). now 
from France (1395), now from Spain (1492), now from Port- 
ugal (1495), and.wherever tolerated, mercilessly fleeced by Kings 
ana Princes whenever these potentates felt their palms itching 
for the treasures of the outlawed, excommunicated Hebrews. 
The law-courts could not be depended uj)on to protect this 
wretched victim of superstition and greed, and Shakespeare, 
unwittingly or not. gives us in his immortal *' Merchant of 
Venice " a very truthful conception of the injustice that was 
infallibly meted to the despoiled creditor. In fact this poignant 
drama is the best illustration of the feeling still current, in 
Elizabethan days, against the descendants of Christ's slayers. 

Even in the Middle Ages, however, the commercial instinct of 
certain Christian races proved too strong for papal arbitrary 
rulings, and the Italian merchants of Florence openly conducted 
banking operatiops. The large business intercourse of Venice, 
Genoa, Tuscany, Lombardy, etc., with the (then) known world, 
necessitated transfers of funds by means of bills of exchange, 
the buying and selling of foreign coins, and, as natural conse- 
quences, deposits of money for safe keeping and loaning pur- 
poses. Venice, as far back as 1150, possessed a sort of transfer 
office for its national debt, and from it grew the famed Bank of 
Venice, which lasted and prospered until the Republic of the 
Doges, the Queen of the Adriatic, was suppressed by the vic- 
torious Bonaparte, (1797). 

Next, in the chronological order, as a Bank of European rep- 
utation comes the Bank of Amsterdam, founded in 1609 for a 
purely commercial purpose, unfettered with any governmental 
obligations. It even professed not to lend out any part of the 
specie entrusted to its keeping, but to retain in its coffers all that 
was inscribed on its books. Its credit, on that very account. 
was so strong and far reaching that the paper of the Bank of 
Amsterdan was considered, the world over^ as the equivalent of 
coin. This good faith toward depositors was kept up until the 
second half of last century, when the managers, violating their 
oaths of office, secretly lent part of their bullion to the Dutch 
Government and the East India Company. In 1790, a first run 
on the Bank was stopped by its retaining 10 per cent of all 
deposits and returning only deposits over and above 2,500 
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florins. Four years later, the final crash occurred, more than 
10.500,000 florins of the depositors' money having been ab- 
sorbed by loans to the govemmentf repudiated by the French 
conquerors. 

We come now to the greatest institution of the kind ever in 
existence, to the world' renowned bulwark of the British busi< 
ness world, the Bank of England. 

Bank of Enf^land.— Banking was not int^roduced into 
England until the Seventeenth century, when it began to be 
undertaken by goldsmiths in London, who seem to have received 
their ideas from methods already in vogue In Holland. They 
were also called '' lombards," doubtless on account of the bank- 
ing business tracing its origin to L#ombardy, in Italy; " Lom- 
bard " street, where their stores and strong-rooms were mostly 
found, is still in existence and the center of London's banking 
business. 

Messrs. Childs & Co., of Temple Bar, and the house of Messrs. 
Hoare, in Fleet street, still survive as the only private Banks in 
London which were established previous to the Bank of 
England. 

The origin of this great corporation (familiarly known as the 
** Old Lady of Threadneedle Street ") is closely connected with 
the overthrow of the old Stuart dynasty and the real dawn of 
the English parliamentary system of government. When 
James II., with his incapable advisers, had been driven out of 
the countiy (1688), his daughter Mary and her husband. 
William of Orange, were called to the throne by both houses of 
Parliament, and began to reign under the names of William and 
Mary (1689-1694); After Queen Mary's death, her husband was 
made sole head of the state under the name of William III. 
(1694-1702). In July, 1694, the government not yet firmly 
secure against the attacks of the Jacobite party and finding the 
raising of taxes both diificult and slow, accepted the proposal of 
a Scotch gentleman, Mr. William Patterson, to loan the Royal 
Treasury the sum of £1.200,000, provided he and his associates, 
the lenders of the money, should receive 8 per cent interest on 
the amount, £4,000 a year as the expense of managing this pub- 
lic debt, and should be granted a charter incorporating them as 
the Gk>vemor and Company of the Bank of England, with full 
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power to undertake almost any enterprise based on dealings in 
bills of exchange and precious metals, when not otherwise for- 
bidden by sx)ecial laws. ^ 

On the 27th of July, 1694. this charter was granted, and from 
that day dates the greatest era of prosperity British business 
interests ever enjoyed. 

The loan made to the government represented at .first the 
whole capital of the corporation; against it they Issued notes 
payable on demand; but during the great recoinage of 1696 the 
need of a larger capital was grievously felt, as the Bank had to 
susx)end payment of its notes. From £2.201,171 in 1696, the 
capital was raised, in 1708, to £4,402,342, most of it, however, 
loaned to the government at 6 % only, in consideration of the 
original charter's renewal and of a law prohibiting any other 
institution issuing bank notes. The latter bill practically shut 
out all competition until 1826, when the first of the great joint- 
stock banks was organized. The capital of the Bank of England 
was gradually increased as follows: In 1727 to £9,000,000, In 
1746 to £10.780,000, in 1782 to £11,642,400, and finally, in 
1816, to £14,553,000, by a stock distribution of 25 % of the 
reserved profits. This is the present capital. The face value of 
the shares is £100; their average market value in 1895 was 
£333, and the dividend accruing to each share was £8 5s. At 
the same date (October. 1895) the notes in circulation amounted 
f £26,188,740; the unemployed notes to £19,833,755. Mr. 
Albert George Sandeman, Governor, Is assisted by a Deputy 
Governor and twenty-five Directors elected by the stockholders 
among the great London merchants. 

The owners of stock to the value of £500 are entitled to vote 
for directors. The Governor must own stock to the amount of 
at least £4.000, the Deputy Governor £3,0QO, and each Director 
£2.000. The Directors and Governors meet Thursday of each 
week in the " Bank Parlor," where the dividends are declared 
and the rate of discount announced, a point of great importance 
to the money market, and which has often averted financial 
disturbances. 

The rate of discount charged by the Bank since its organiza- 
tion has varied from 10 to 2 ^ per annum, while the dividend 
rate paid to stockholders has been from 11^ to 4 ^ per annum. 
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Many violent flactnaf^ions in the Bank's discount rate have come 
to notice, as for instance in the year 1873, when twenty-four 
changes were made, varying from 3 to 9 56, but, during the 
greater part of the year 1894. the rate remained steadily at 2 ^  

The Bank of England, besides having two branch Banks in 
London, has nine others in different parts of Great Britain. 
The people employed in this greit institution number about one 
thousand, who receive liberal treatment and fair compensation 
for their services; all those who have served faithfully for a 
certain length of time are ^nsioned; if any employe be ill he is 
attended by a physician at the bank's expense, and in years of 
exceptional prosperity the clerks receive extra pay for their 
services. 

There is an extensive library in the Bank for the use of the 
clerks, and within its walls a fine, well-kept garden. 

The Bank, besides issuing notes, carries on the business of an 
ordinary Bank, receiving deposits, discounting bills, making 
loand, etc. A large cash balance belonging to the government is 
always in its hands, and on this a profit is made. The Bank, for 
its services in managing the national deb^which, funded and 
unfuDded, amounts to nearly £800,000,000— keeping the books, 
attending to transfers, receiving taxes, etc., is i>aid £212,000 a 
year. A very large amount of bullion is kept in its vaultSL The 
gold is in bars, each weighing sixteen pounds, while the silver is 
in pigs and bars, or in bags of coin. By far the greater portion 
of paper currency of the realm is issued by this Bank, the notes 
of which are a legal tender everywhere in Great Britain, save at 
its own couDters. The paper upon which these notes are printed 
is of i)eculiar texture, and, together with the printing, is more 
difficult to counterfeit than our United States currency. When 
a note that has been issued is returned to the Bank it is imme- 
diately canceled; thus new notes are constantly issuing to 
replace those that come in. 

The Bnnk of Fraiice.— This Bank, In some respects 
larger than the Bank of England, and governed in Just such a 
conservative spirit, was founded in 1800, but was not placed on 
a solid and ^well-defined basis till 1806. 

Its capital, which was originally fixed at 30,000,000 francs, 
has been increased on several occasions till it now amounts to 
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182,500,000 francs, consisting of 183,300 shares of 1,000 francs 
each, selling freely at about 4,000 francs. 

Since 1806 the Bank has enjoyed the exclusive privilege of 
being the only institution in Paris entitled to issue notes pay- 
able on demand, and it is now the only authorized issuer of such 
paper in France, the departmental Banks of Issue having been 
absorbed by the Bank of France in accordance with the decrees 
of April 27-May 2, 1848. 

The management of the Bank of France is vested in a board 
of twenty-one members, consisting of a Governor and two Sub- 
Governors, appointed by the French Government, and fifteen 
Directors and three Censors, elected by the shareholders. The 
revolution of 1848, which drove the Bourbon-Orleans King out 
of the country, brought the Bank into a situation of extreme 
danger. It had to make large advances to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment and the city of Paris. To prevent the total exhaustion 
of the Bank's bullion resources, it was authorized to suspend cash 
payments, its notes being at the same time made legal tender. 

Its help to the country during the disastrous war of 1870-71 
was highly generotis and patriotic. During a short period the 
Bank had to issue notes of small denominations (5, 20 and 50 
francs) which were willingly accepted by the people, without 
discount, instead of specie. They have since been all redeemed. 

Being a Government institution, the Bank is obliged to open 
an account with any respectable party who desires to deposit 
funds, for which service It is not i>ermitted to charge, deriving 
its revenue from such accounts solely through the use of the 
funds left on deposit and for the use of which it pays no 
interest. 

Since 1817, this gre&t institution has established branches in 
different parts of the country, till there are now al)OUt ninety in 
existence In the principal cities of France. 

The Bank of France has power to issue bank notes to the ex- 
tent of 4.000,000,000 francs. Its present currency circulation 
is about 8,488.000.000 francs. To redeem Its i)aper obligations 
there is held in the Bank a reserve fund consisting of gold and 
silver to the present amount of nearly 9650,000,000. The Bank 
redeems its notes with either gold or silver, at its option. It 
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uses the privilege to the extent of always paying silver coin 
to those persons who are threatening to take the coin abroad, 
when such a course will best subserve the fluancial and business 
interests of France When redeeming its notes it usually pays 
the coin of which it has the largest amount, hence its ability to 
carry along, on a parity, about $250,000,000 In silver, $400,000,- 
000 in gold, and nearly $700,000,000 in paper currency. 

The other prominent Banks of Europe will be found enumer- 
ated in the following table They have all been established 
during this century 

Specie Holdinips of the liargpest Banks of the 

World.— The returns for all these banks is of date February 
10, 1896, except the Bank of Italy, which is dated January 20, 
and the Bank of Russia, whose return is dated December 16-28, 
1895. The Bank of England reports its gold only, not consider- 
ing silver at all. The Imperial Bank of Germany and the Bel 
gian National Bank do not report gold and silver separately- 

Gold. Silver. Total. 

Bank of England $243,987,875 $ $243,987,876 

Bank of France 391,151,100 248,500.000 639,651,100 

Imp. Bank of Russia.. 351,560,000 44,075,000 395,635,000 

Imp.Bank of Germany 238,055,000 

Austro-Hungari'n B'k 123,984,500 64,014.500 187,999,000 

Bank of Spain 40,022,000 50,550,000 90,572,000 

Bank of Italy 60,125,000 10,125,000 70.250,000 

Netherlands Bank.... 15,248,000 34,243,000 49.491,000 

Belgian National B'k 19,849,200 
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Dtdtors of IBanftB an& JBanfttna tn tbe 
TIlntte& States. 



The puriwse of this short sketch is to relate tbe successive 
attempts made in Colonial and Revolutionary times as well as 
in more recent days, especially since the creation of our present 
National Bank system, to establish the Banking basine6S in this 
country on a solid and reliable foundation. Of course private 
banks are not mentioned, as the main question it is desired to 
ventilate is that of bank-note circulation, the extent to which it 
ought to be allowed and the nature and amount of bullion or 
other reserves that must be kept constantly on hand to protect 
the good name of the bank and the current value of its notes. 
The Colonies, the States, the National Government passed 
through many experiments, some of them very costly, before 
was reached a harbor of comparative security. Even now the 
currency question in the United States is far from settled and 
belongs to the topics most actively discussed in business and 
political circles. Many ascribe to It the "hard times** that 
began in 1893 and are, unfortunately, not over yet in 1896; and 
it is certain that the fact of our government partly usurping 
the functions satisfactorily assumed In Europe by such instlta< 
tions as the Bank of England, the Bank of France, etc., has 
allowed such financial crises, as we are suffering from period- 
ically, to jeopardize, from time to time, the business interests 
of our rich and ever prospering country. On that account, and 
on many others, it would seem that every one desirous ol 
making banking his life profession ought to be made acquainted 
with the main events of public banking in this country from 
early Colonial times to the present day, and that the subject Is 
also bound to be of interest to the general piublic. 



T.-COLONIAL BANKS AND EARLY STATE BAN[ 

Massachusetts.— In 1741 a Bank calling itself '*The Land 
Bank " began issuing notes without a charter, as none at that 
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time was necessary. In vain did Governor Belcher, who foresaw 
the great danger of allowing notes without real guarantee being 
foisted upon the public, ask the General Court of the Colony to 
Interfere and stop the issuing of this unprotected paper. The 
people, delighted with this sudden inflation in currency and the 
facility with which the Bank's money (?) was loaned out, re- 
sisted the Executive's wise warnings, almost to the point of 
riot. Parliament, appealed to by the Governor, extended to the i 
Colonies the prohibitions and penalties of the Anti-Bubble Act, 
promulgated at the time of the nefarious South Sea Bubble. 
This gave the holders of notes of the Land Bank— the value of 
which was represented by depreciated real estate— an immediate 
right of action against every partner or director for the full 
amount of the notes. IJhe ire of those gentlemen was aroused, 
and, by intrigues and forgeries, they managed to unseat Governor 
Belcher. In spite of all, however, the Land Bank had to go into 
liquidation in 1742 and everybody connected with it was ruined. 
As late as 1768 the liquidating operations were dragging along. 
Banks of similar character were founded in Essex county, in 
Middlesex and in the town of Scituate; they all collapsed. 

Connecticut.— A Bank of issue was organized in 1732 in 
New London. 

Sontli Carolina.— A Bank of issue began operations in 
Charleston in 1775. 

New York.— The Bank of New York, fathered by the 
famous Chancellor Livingston, began business without a char- 
ter in 1784— a charter was granted it in 1791. It issued notes, 
but made no loans on real estate security; it was most conserv- 
atively governed— Hamilton and Van Buren being stockholders 
in their days— and is still doing a thriving business. 

The Manhattan Company obtained, in the last years of the 
eighteenth century, a charter from the New York Legislature 
to supply New York City with pure water, with a special clause 
in the charter authorizing it to use any funds, not employed in 
the water works, in any ^'moneyed transactions not inconsistent 
with the Constitution and Laws of the United States." This prac- 
tically amounted to a Bank charter, so much so that, in 1840, the 
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Manhattan Company's business was banking and nothing else. 
It is very prosperous to this day. 

Among the famous New York Banks created during the first 
quarter of this century were included the Merchants' Bank 
(1804), and the well known Chemical Bank (1825), which began 
as the "Chemical Manufacturing Company/* In 1819, there 
were, in New York State, thirty-three banks in operation, when- 
occurred the first failure. Down to 1830 there were forty-three 
Banks and only eight failures altogether. 

In 1838, the New York Legislature passed a free Banking 
Act. 

PennsylTaiila.— The Bank of North America, of Philadel- 
phia was founded by Act of Congress in 1782 and rendered great 
service to the Revolutionary cause. Robert Morris, Washing- 
ton's Superintendent of Finance, was instrumental in creating 
this institution which provided for the most urgent needs of the 
Government. Later the Bank of North America operated on a 
Pennsylvania Charter, repealed by political intrigues In 1785, 
but renewed with increased power in 1787. When it joined the 
National system it obtained from Secretary Chase the unique 
favor of keeping intact the old name of Bank of North America 
"Without the statutory addition of the word " National." 

'Soatli Carolina.— The Bank of 5outh Carolina was started 
by act of the Legislature in 1812; its capital being furnistied by 
the State, which stood sponsor for all its acts and drew upon its 
resources whenever it felt like it. The Bank, having a monopoly 
of the circulation of notes, made a great deal of money. In 1848 
an official report showed that the Bank had handled enormous 
sums of money, and while sustaining the State credit and issuing 
as high as $1,460,000 of bank notes, had never suspended specie 
payment. It went through the war without faltering, and yet 
in 1870— one year before its charter expired— It was put in 
liquidation by the Legislature. It could boast of a succession of 
exceptionally good, honest, capable managers, and its career was 
an honor to the State. 

Many other State Banks coukL be mentioned which did busi- 
ness either with monopolistic charters or as direct representa- 
tives of the States that created thein, or simply as private cor- 
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X)orations organized under tbe la^rs then existing. The State 
Bank of Indiana was one of the most successful among them, 
and the name of Secretary of the Treasury McCulloch was for 
years connected with it. to the honor of both. In 1857, all Banks 
In the United States suspended payment, except the Chemical 
Bank of New York, the Kentucky Banks and the State Bank of 
Indiana. 

But we must limit ourselves, as space is precious in a Hand- 
book of this kind, and we will close these historical remarks by 
just adding some facts, generally forgotten nowadays, concern- 
ing the two attempts made, early in this Century, to organize 
and preserve,«s a permanent institution, a Bank based some- 
what on the principles of the Bank of England and the Bank of 
Prance. 



Il.-THE TWO "BANKS OF THE UNITED STATES. »» 

Alexander Hamilton, Washington's Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, was instrumental in creating the first " Bank of the United 
States," chartered by Congress in 1781. The capital was 
$10,000,000: $8,000,000 of which was subscribed by the public 
in one day, paid, part in cash, part in 6 % Government obliga- 
tions. The United States subscribed the balance, paying it in 
ten annual installments, with interest at 6 %, and preserved the 
right of inspecting the Bank's affairs, whenever it cared to. The 
Bank was permitted to issue notes up to the total amount of its 
assets. Curiously enough, the deposits were included in the 
assets as far as the limit to the issuing of notes was concerned. 
The Bank was such a great success that, in 1809, it was officially 
reported that the United States had sold out their shares with a 
profit of $671,860. besides receiving S% % yearly dividends. The 
circulation was small, the assets enormous and the Bank had 
not dealt in real estate loans or such slow-realizing assets. The 
charter was to expire in 1811, and the two parties in presence at 
the time, the Federalists and the Republicans, took issue con- 
cerning Its renewal, the latter having steadily protested since 
Washington's days against any Bank being chartered by Con- 
gress. War with England and perhaps France was in the near 
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oontlDgencied, and Secretary of the Treasury Gallatin recom- 
mended the renewal of the Bank's charter with a capital 
Increased to 930,000,000. provided It would lend three-fifths of 
Its capital to the Government in case of need. Jefferson headed 
the bitter fight against Gallatin's plan and the Bank charter 
renewal. The fact that a large number of shares of. the Bank 
were held in England helped its adversaries to make out a pre- 
tended case of anti-patriotism against this institution. Henry 
Clay was among the strongest opponents of the institution. On 
the 20th of February, 1811. on a tie vote in the Senate upon the 
motion passed by the House by a majority of one not to renew 
the charter, Vice-President Clinton gave the casting vote against 
the Bank, which went forthwith into liquidation. It paid the 
stockholders $434 for each $400 share. The country went to 
war depending upon State Banks for the needed resources, and 
of these, all but a few suspended specie payment In September, 
1814. During that short period (1811-1814) which ended in a> 
calamitous financial crisis, over 120 Banks were chartered by 
the States and proved themselves unworthy of the confidence 
granted them by the public. Their notes were issued broadcast, 
and, beginning by losing from their par value, they gradually 
became totally worthless. 

As early as October, 1814, .Secretary of the Treasury Dallas 
reconmiended the creation of a new Bank of the United States 
with a capital of $50,000,000, but the first scheme was vt»toed 
by President Madison in the form given it by Congress. The 
next year a similar plan, vigorously urged by President Madi- 
son, Secretary Dallas, Webster, Calhoun and other prominent 
Congressmen and Senators was passed by both houses and 
signed by the President April 10, 1815. It provided for another 
United States Bank, with $35,000,000 capital, one-fifth sub- 
scribed by the Government. A bonus of $1,500,000 was paid 
the United States for the granting of the charter. Special pro- 
visions were made against foreign stockholders voting their 
stock. 

The new Bank, through terrible mismanagement and espe- 
cially through the nefarious practice of loaning as much as 
120 % of the face value of the stock to shareholders, with the 
aid bank stock as the collateral, became practically insolvent 
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in 1819, being kept up only by means of deposits of public 
moneys. After a strict Congressional investigation, the share- 
holders were comi)elled to pay back, in installments, the loans 
they had obtained on bank stock. Langdon Cheves of South 
Carolina, became President of the Bank and his wise and firm 
measures put it back on a sound basis. 

It had grown both rich and powerful, whilst doing the coun- 
try an immense amount of good by acting as the " Regulator of 
Currency" and keeping State Banks in constant awe of its 
retributive justice on all offenders, when President Jackson 
began, in 1829, his famous advance campaign against the 
renewal of its charter. From a mere financial question, the 
<lebate grew to the dimensions of k political and party question 
of the most virulent kind. At that time, under the presidency 
of Nicholas Biddle, the United States Bank's average loans and 
•discounts reached $40,000,000 and its annual profits $3,000,000. 
It had hundreds of employes and branches all over the country. 
On that account it did exert much political Influence, and it had 
not been used in favor of Andrew Jackson or his friends; hence 
the war which was ceaseless by the President and his personal 
advisors— dubbed at the time his " Kitchen Cabinet "—against 
the great United States Bank. Henry Clay, elected Senator of 
Kentucky in 1831, took a strong position in favor of the renewal 
of the charter, and the Bank gradually allowed itself to be 
involved deei)er and deeper into intrigues and even open war- 
fare against President Jackson, especially when the time came 
for his re-election. The consequences were, first the withdrawal 
of Government deposits, and next, in 1835, the giving up of all 
hopes of a second charter before the expiration of the original 
one, due in 1837. 

But instead of going into liquidation, as its predecessor had 
done, the second United States Bank was transformed into a 
State Bank, under a charter granted by the Pennsylvania Liegis- 
lature. Soon forsaking its prudent, conservative ways, it grew 
Into a speculative concern, usiug its large credit in such wild 
ventures that it joined the list of suspended banks during the 
panic of 1837; it suspended again in 1838. and a third and last 
time in 1841, its liquidation being protracted during fifteen 
years and leaving President Biddle a totally ruined man, in 
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xx>cket, reputation and brains. Thus ended miserably the sec- 
ond attempt to establish in this country a " Regulator of Cur- 
rency," a well-constructed machine like the great European 
concerns, able to rule domestic and foreign tixchange and to 
ward off, to a great extent, the evil consequences of bad finan- 
ciering. 

Left to themselves and without the Mentor the firm hand of 
whom had held the brake and prevented many an ill-managed 
vehicle from going to smash, the States' Banks— many of them 
at least— when allowed to do so by their respective State laws, 
began and soon ended careers of wild issuing of notes and grant- 
ing of loans on inconvertible collaterals, real estate, etc. This 
was the era of "Wild Cat '' circulation which did the business 
of the country such incalculable harm, but was finally stopped 
by the Act of Congress imnosing a tax of 10 % on all bank note 
circulation not regulated in accordance with Secretary Chase's 
great and successful plan of National Banks. 



Ill.-OUR PRESENT NATIONAL BANK 5Y5TBM. 

The bill creating, in a crude form, our National Bank System 
was introduced in the Senate by John Sherman and finally 
adopted by both Houses and signed by President Lincoln, Feb. 
25, 1863. The first Comptroller of the Currency in charge of 
its working— an office created by said law— was Hugh McCuUoch, 
of Indiana. He soon realized the defects of the original bill and 
a new law— the one now in force— was passed June 3, 1864, one 
of the leading changes being that clause which forbade National 
Banks to make loans on real estate security. 

Here are the leading features still in force for the organizing 
and proper working of a National Bank. 

1. The head of the whole system is the Comptroller of the 
Currency, ruling over a special Bureau of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

2. This official may or may not grant a certificate to not less 
than five persons of good character associated for the purpose 
of opening and operating a National Bank. Terms of certificate : 
twenty years, renewable for an equal period, under approval of 
the Comptroller. 

3. The capital of the Bank must be not less than $50,000, and 
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such a small capital is accepted only in cities of less than 6,000 
inhabitants. In cities between 6,000 and 50,000 inhabitants, 
the caijital must be not less than $100,000. Above 50,000 
population, the capital must be $200,000 or more. One-half of 
the capital is to be paid down on organizing; the balance at the 
rate of 10 % monthly until fully paid up. 

4. The Stockholders are liable for the debts of the concern to 
an amount equal to the par value of their shares, in addition to 
the original investment. In other words, for every $100 paid in 
they are liable for another $100. 

5. Every Bank, with a capital of less than $150,000. must 
deposit with the United States Treasury, United States Bonds 
equal to one-fourth its capital stock, drawing, of course, interest 
on these bonds. Banks with a capital of $150,000, or more, need 
only deposit $50,000 in (Jnited States Bonds. These deposits 
have to be made whether or not the Bank issues notes. 

6. Each Bank may receive circulating notes be||*ing its own 
corporate name but manufactured by the United States Bureau 
or Engraving and Printing and signed by United States officials 
(besides the Bank President and Cashier) to an amount not ex- 
ceeding 90 % of the par value of the bond deposit mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph, not exceeding 90 % of their market 
value, nor exceeding 90 % of its total capital. The bonds, in ex- 
cess of the proportion mentioned above, may be withdrawn by- 
banks by cancelling and returning to the Treasury their cir- 
culating notes or paying in cash for them. No bank-note 
smaller £han $5 may be issued. 

Besides this deposit of United States Bonds, each Bank has 
to keep on deposit, in the United States Treasury, lawful money 
equal to 6 ^ of its circulation as a redeeming fund. 

7. National Bank notes are receivable for all dues to the 
United States, except duties on imports, and are payable for all 
debts owing by the United States, within their limits, except 
interest on National debt and redemption of National currency. 
This is why National Bank notes are said not to be technically 
" legal tender." 

8. In certain large cities, called " reserve cities," the National 
Banks doing business therein have to keep a reserve in lawful 
money equal to 25 % of their deposits. In all other cities 15 % 
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reserve is held sufficient, and three-flfths of this 15 % may be 
represented by deposits in banks designated by the Comptroller 
and located in the " reserve cities." Outside of the legal reserve, 
10 % 6t the yearly profits must be carried to the surplus fund 
until it reaches 20 % of the capital stock. 

9. The business of National Banks is limited by law to re- 
ceiving deposits; dealing in coin, bullion and exchange; dis- 
counting notes, drafts, etc. ; loaning money on personal (not 
real) security and issuing circulating notes in accordance with 
the above rules. They may not deal in or own real estate, except 
such as is needed for their business, or is bought out of their 
net, undivided profits, or comes to them through failure ot 
debtors of the Bank. 

10. A National Bank is forbidden (a) to lend more than 10 % 
of its capital to one i)erson, flmi or corporation: (ft) to lend 
money on the security of its own. stock; (c) to x)ermit any part 
of its capitaj^to be withdrawn; (d) to allow its capital, when im- 
paired by bad debts, etc., to remain Incomplete for more than 
three months; (e) to certify a customer's check for more money 
than he has on deposit. 

11. National Banks pay a Government tax of 1 % on their 
circulating notes. Notes of Banks other than National are 
liable to a Government tax of 10 %, thus practically shutting 
out these institutions from issuing notes. 

12. At least five full yearly reports as to its condition must 
be reildered to the Comptroller of the Currency by each National 
Bank. United States Bank Examiners must be allowed into 
the Banks at any time to examine them, in their own way, accord- 
ing to law and the Comptroller's instructions. 

13. In case of failure, the Comptroller has full sway over the 
Bank's affairs, appointing receivers, ordering dividends paid to 
creditors, calling for pro-rata assessments irona. the stock- 
holders, etc. He needs no power from the courts. 

14. The cancelling of a large amount of our National debt 
has had the natural consequence of reducing the amount of the 
National Bank currency guaranteed by these bonds. From Jan. 
14, 1875, to October 31, 1894, the net shrinkage amounted to 
«145,214,559, leaving only a little over $200,000,000 of National 
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Bank notes in circulation. During the same period, however, 
the number of National Banks increased considerably, as did 
the population and business of the country. Comparing the 
same year, 1875, and 1894. we have: 

Number of Banks: in 1875—2,047 banks with $497,864,833 
capital and $134,123,649 surplus. In 1894—3,755 banks with 
$672,951,450 capital and $246,001,328 surplus. 

15. The huge amount of business done by these very satis- 
factory factors in the business of the country is better illustrated 
by the following table, from a report of the Comptroller of the 
Currency, showing the number of banks, their total receipts, 
and the percentage of checks included in such total, in twenty- 
three principal cities and elsewhere, on one given day in 1892 
(September 15): 



CITIBS. 



New York 

Chicago 

St. Louis 

Boston 

Albany 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg 

Baltimore . 

Washington 

New Orleans 

Louisville 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

Milwaukee 

Kansas City 

St. Joseph 

Omaha 

Brooklyn 

St. Paul 

Minneapolis 

San Francisco 

Des Moines 

Total for the above cities 
Banks elsewhere 

Total, United States 



No. of 
Banks. 



Receipts. 



48 

21 

8 

55 

6 

41 

26 

22 

12 

9 

9 

12 

8 

6 

3 

9 

4 

9 

4 

5 

7 

2 

3 



329 
3.144 



3,473 



130,976.963 

25,078.114 

2,390 070 

27.3:^9,245 

1,175.496 

23.369.882 

4.102,424 

4,836,972 

940.470 
1,498.785 

950,421 
6,137..507 
1.835.908 
1,6.58,194 

.684.. 552 
4.168.021 

610,775 
3,190.258 
1,124.720 
2,382,940 
2,195.787 

510,393 

333.440 



Percent- 
age of 
Checks. 



92.36 
94.52 
87.83 
93.11 
95.33 
93.92 
90.02 
82.46 
66 65 
87.16 
91.86 
94.64 
92.79 
91.82 
90.93 
93.46 
91.63 
95.76 
81.55 
97 00 
96.60 
83.39 
88.40 



247,491.287 
83.713.926 



$ 831.205213 



92.54 
84.91 



90.61 
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XTbe Inner^TRIlorMngd ot a Sanft. 



I.-OROANIZATION OF A BANK. 

The organization of a Bank under a general law, either 
National or State, is a very simple matter. Articles of Associa- 
tion are drawn up in accordance with the Statute of the State 
or Act of Congress. In either, the form is nearly always pre- 
scribed. These articles recite: First, the title of the proposed 
bank: second, the amount of its capital stock, llie number of 
shares into which it is divided and the amount of each. Usually 
these articles contain the names of the first Directors, and are 
signed by them, the act of subscription including their election. 
Each subscriber to the capital stock places opjrasite his name 
the number of shares he desires. When the capital stock is all 
taken up, a certificate of organization must be filed with the 
Secretary of State, and a certified copy thereof with the Clerk 
or Recorder of the county in which the Bank is located. Gener- 
ally a publication of the Articles of Association is made neces- 
sary by State law. 

Board of Directors.— The general control and government 
of all the affairs and transactions of a Bank are with a Board of 
Directors, consisting of not less than five persons, who are 
elected annually at a meeting of the stockholders. They receive 
no compensation for their services, and very rarely devote much 
time to the Bank's affairs, but are required to know all that is 
being done beyond the merest matter of daily routine. These 
Directors are usually selected from among the wealthiest stock- 
holders, for their business experience, their standing iu the com- 
munity and consequent infiuence in gaining business for the 
Bank. In most Banks the Directors pass on the merits of the 
paper offered for discount, although in some banks this is left 
almost entirely to the Cashier or President. 

Tlie I»re«ideot.— The President is elected by the Board of 
"Directors. Being invariably a member of the Board, he usually 
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presides over all their meetings, and is considered their most 
direct agent. The Directors usually look to the President for 
their knowledge of the transactions of the Bank, and his vote or 
advice settles most of the questions of bank policy that come 
before the Board. They also too frequently depend upon him 
for an explanation of the "Bank Statement.'* Hence the Bank 
President should be, and If successful must be, a man of ap- 
proved and tried character, of good education, having a large 
fund of general knowledge, keen sagacity in observing char- 
acter, quick in arriving at conclusions and decided in action, 
with a thorough knowledge of the principles of bookkeeping. A 
bank statement, for instance, is unintelligible to the ordinary 
business man. It is simply an accumulation of figures, but to 
the skilled President It shows not only the actual present condi- 
tion of the Bank, but ail its availabilities to meet both prob- 
able and possible contingencies. The successful Bank President 
must watch the currents of trade, must not only forecast the 
future, but keep his bank in condition to meet any i)os- 
sible ebb or flow in the financial tides, as he is the personal and 
moral representative of his Bank. In all legal matters he is the 
Bank, being plaintiff and defendant in suits at law. Should dis- 
aster overtake the Bank, upon his head will rest the heaviest 
weight of the blame. Also, to attract the proper class of cus- 
tomers, the President should be honorable and high-minded In 
all his own dealings, and free from speculation of any sort or 
kind. 

The C«8hl€»r.— The Cashier is the chief executive officer of 
the Bank, but in the .sense of one who transacts the business, 
not of one who regulates and controls it. He is the President's 
chief reliance, as to him are committed all the details of the 
business. In many resi)ects his duties are co-ordinate with 
those of the President, while the supervision of the clerks and 
their accounts, the correspondence with other banks and cus* 
tomers, the signing of drafts drawn upon other Banks, in fact, 
the executive work of the Bank in all its details is his particular 
department. Like the President, he Is elected by the Directors, 
yet he is often regarded as the more direct representative of the 
stockholders. 

A faithful Cashier has been known to respectfully negative a 
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vote of his Board of Directors as to the policy- of the bank, be- 
cause he knew that they were wrong. Yet, so far from being 
discharged, he was afterward rewarded by a vote of approval 
from the same Directors, after events had proven him right and 
them wrong. This was, perhaps, an extreme case, and shows 
the Cashier's responsibility and strength of position, when 
backed by approved integrity and ability, and the vindication of 
his wisdom. 

The Cashier is the representative of the Bank In its daily 
dealings with its customers. He needs all the qualifications 
ascribed to the successful President, with an additional imper- 
turbability that can be ruflfted by no amount of faultfinding 'or 
interruption. He must have a perfect mastery of accounts, so 
that his eye can comprehend a page at a glance of any book or 
record kept by the Bank. He cannot be expected, In a large 
Bank, to examine and prove all the separate entries and ac- 
counts, but he can and must compare the footings of proof 
sheets with the general ledger. 

In many banks the Cashier is the only active ofQcer, and 
upon him dei)ends the success or failure of the whole institution. 

In brief, the duties of the Cashier are as follows: To keep 
the funds, notes, bills, and other choses in action of the bank, to 
be used from time to time for the exigencies of the Bank; to re- 
ceive directly and through subordinate officers all moneys and 
notes of the Bank: to surrender notes and securities upon pay- 
ment; to draw checks; to withdraw funds of the Bank on de- 
posit; and, generally, to transact, as the executive officer of the 
Bank, the ordinary routine of business. 

Tbe Payings Teller.— One of the most Important and 
responsible positions in a Bank is that of Paying Teller. As his 
title implies, he Is the one delegated to pay out moneys; he is 
the disbursing officer of his institution, and has charge of the 
cash, or at least that portion necessary for the immediate trans- 
action of the Bank's business, which, in a large institution, 
usually amounts to hundreds of thousands of dollars, and not 
infrequently enters into the millions. 

>The Paying Teller's duties are so clearly defined as to make 
his position one of the most desirable in the Bank, for It is the 
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most Independent, being absolutely free from interference by 
any other clerk. Not even an oflflcer of a large Bank would 
think of interfering with this clerk's duties, except on com- 
plaint of a depositor, who may or may not have had reason for 
complaint. 

It must not be inferred from these remarks that the transac- 
tions occurring with the Paying Teller are not fully looked into, 
for in no other position is the work of an employe more care- 
fully examined, both by the officers and certain clerks. In fact, 
one of the most complete checks is that ux)on the Paying Teller, 
whose every voucher for payment of funds must eventually go 
to some other employe of the bank for entry, he being allowed 
to make no entry ui)on the Bank's books, save upon that of his 
own cash book. 

The Paying Teller's cash book is a book kept in the simplest 
manner. In it is recorded the amount of each transaction of a 
day's business so that he may be able to balance his cash inde- 
pendently. During the day, usually at the commencement of 
business, the Receiving Teller, the Note Teller, and all others 
authorized to receive moneys for the Bank, are required to turn 
over to the Paying Teller the moneys on hand at the close of 
business the preceding day, for which they receive credit upon 
the cash book of the Paying Teller; nearly all of such moneys 
being presumably in shape for immediate payment to depositors 
and other creditors without further count. Some of the most 
careful Banks are now requiring the Paying Teller to count all 
moneys before paying out same, which, in principle, is correct, 
as it not only gives to the one turning over the money an imme- 
diate and absolute receipt, but makes the Paying Teller confi- 
dent of the contents of each package paid out; it, however, 
often works as a hardship upon him, for he finds little or no 
time for counting the contents of packages during business 
hours, thus requiring him to labor much longer than the time 
he is supposed to be at his wicket. At various times during the 
day he also credits ttie different receivers with the amount of 
checks and vouchers deposited in and drawn uxwn the Bank, 
charging the same after final payment by him to their sx)ecial 
departments. 

Thus it is seen that the keeping of a Paying Teller's cash 
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book is Indeed a simple matter, although on a busy day much 
lime is required to make the many necessary entries, as bulk 
work is not advisable and rarely indulged in, for in case 
of a mistake the error would be much more difficult to locate. 
Providing no mistake has been made during the day, either upon 
the cash book or in the paying out of funds, the balancing of the 
cash is an easy task. The sum total of cash on hand, together 
with the amount of debits charged the various departments of 
the Bank, including all checks, drafts and other cash items paid 
over the counter must equal tbe amount of cash on hand at the 
beginning of business, together with the amount of credit certi- 
fied check items (and any other credit items, such as exchange 
or discount, which may have been charged for the cashing of 
outside checks), plus the amount of debit items credited the re- 
ceivers. The position of Paying Teller requires a man of most 
excellent judgment, both in ability to read human character and 
in regard to many important matters upon which he alone must 
hastily decide: for while the hours required for him to be at the 
his window are not long, usually from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M., yet, 
during that time, he is busy with operations that call for pre- 
cision, quickness of calculation, coolness of mind and concentra- 
tion upon the work before him. When not engaged in waiting 
upon i)eople at his window the Teller's time is usually taken in 
scrutinizing signatures upon checks paid through the Clearing 
House, passing upon peculiar indorsements and deciding other 
matters of much importance. 

The Paying Teller passes upon the signatures of all checks 
drawn upon the Bank, and is alone responsible for their genuine- 
ness, a most wearing task in a large institution where several 
hundred checks must be passed upon in a very brief space of 
time. 

The Teller should know the approximate amount of money 
to the credit of each depositor at all times, although balance 
sheets and books can be consulted in case of need. Three ques- 
tions are instinctively asked by the Teller in regard to each 
check presented at his window for payment: when made payable 
to the order of, viz.: First, is the signature genuine; second. Is 
the drawer's account good; third, is the person presenting the 
check the one entitled to receive the money upon it. These sug- 
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gest several classes of people whom it Is the Teller s duty to 
guard against, detect and thwart. 

First, the forger. Every Bank keeps a signature book, iu 
which each depositor must write his or her name. To f aijiil- 
iarize himself with all the peculiaricies of several thousand sig- 
natures so as to identify them at sight is no easy task. Yet this 
the Teller must do, or become the victim of the forger. 

Business men are criminally careless of their check books. 
They leave them open and within sight and reach of strangers. 
To remove and conceal the peculiar cbeck and enable him to 
observe the color of ink, style of writing, the order of numbers 
and the last one used, is not a task too hard for the clever forger 
to attempt, and sometimes accomplish. If a forged check is 
cashed, the Bank, and not, the man whose name is forged, is tb» 
loser, hence the carelessness of many business men in regard to 
their check book. 

The skillful Paying Teller must judge at once, whether the 
signature is genuine, and in doing it he is guided not only by 
the signature but the i>erson who presents it, his appearance and 
all the minutiae of look and action. But forgery may lie not 
only in the signature but in other parts of the check, as in 
changing or raising the amount. All this the Teller must be on 
the alert to detect. The wonder is that in the payment of 
millions of dollars every day in our cities the forger succeeds as 
rarely as he does. 

Satisfied as to Its genuineness, the next thought Is, is tho 
account good, has the drawer this amount in the Bank, or if not, 
will he have it there before closing hours? 

Where a Bank has several thousand depositors how is the 
Teller to know the state of these accounts so as to pay checks 
without reference to the bookkeeper? Every accomplished Teller 
has his own way of classifying the regular customers of the 
Bank in order to assist his memory. One class never give notes. 
They sell on credit, but buy for cash. The Teller knows thit 
their accounts are always good. No need to refer when one of 
their checks comes to his notice. Then comes a class of small 
customers whose accounts are not large but none the less use- 
ful, for each has a pride in keeping a few hundred dollars in 
Bank for emergencies. Another class may be termed medium 
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customers and are the largest in number. They are dependent 
upon the Bank for loans, to a considerable extent, but are known 
as being honest and trustworthy. Fearful of forfeiting the con- 
fidence of the Bank, It may be, and proud of having it, they are 
very careful not to break its rules. The Teller usually pays 
their checks without specially investigating their accounts, 
depending largely ui)on their past record as well as upon their 
honor and self-interest for so doing. 

Another class includes those who bear watching. Conduct 
themselves as well as they may. be as adroit and regular as they 
can, the acute Teller, judging from little tricks verging toward 
dishonor, soon learns to be on his guard and consequently Is 
more cautious in waiting upon this class of depositors. 

One of the most bothersome duties of the Teller is the stop- 
ping payment upon checks and drafts, for in the majority of in- 
stances the checks and drafts upon which payment has been 
ordered stopp«jd remain out weeks and months, and even years, 
thus creating a list of stop-payment checks which is appalling, 
considering the great resiwnsibility which would devolve upon 
the Teller in case Le should pay any of the checks. 

It should not be Inferred from these remarks that the Teller 
Is always responsible (financially) in case he pays a check or 
draft ux)on wbich payment has been stopped; for many judges 
have rendered decisions in favor of the Teller and Bank as 
against the holder or maker of check or draft, and some judges 
have gone so far as to state that no one should stop payment 
upon a check. 

When payment is ordered stopped upon a check, the drawer 
should never issue a duplicate without the consent of the paying 
bank, but always an original, after satisfying himself (through 
the taking of a bond of indemnity) that he cannot become a loser 
by the transaction. 

Tbe ReceiTliiff Teller.— A very important position in the 
Bank, and one which it is difficult to fill, is that of Receiving 
Teller, whose special function it is to receive funds. 

The one who occupies this arduous i)osition must be a person 
of good address and have an inexhaustible supply of patience, 
for he is constantly coming in contact with the Bank's de- 
I)Ositors, many of whom are ignorant of bank methods and 
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requirements, and must be taught through instruction, often- 
times having to be reinstructed again and again before they 
seem capable of even making out a dex)osit ticket correctly; 
while others are apparently unwilling to meet the requirements, 
such as putting moneys in shape for quick handling; or are slow 
in their movements, which is extremely exasperating to a 
Teller having much work to perform. Through all this trouble 
the Teller is required to be courteous, obliging and polite to all 
dei)ositors, although several bookkeepers, collection clerks. 
Clearing House clerk and others, may be waiting for work from 
the Teller which has accumulated through no especial fault of 
his own, but solely on account of the ignorance, unwillingness 
and inconsiderateness of the depositors. 

The accepting of new accounts is left to the discretion of a 
general officer of the Bank, but the Receiving Teller in most 
Banks takes the signature and address of the one authorized to 
become a depositor, after which the depositor is given a bank 
book, or pass-book, as it is more commonly called, in which the 
Teller enters the amounts of the customer's deposits as they are 
made, this book being the only receipt the depositor has for 
moneys deposited. 

The depositor is also given some deposit tickets, which should 
never be filled out by the Teller, even to oblige or to accommo- 
date the depositor; as after the amount of the deposit is entered 
in the pass-book, the ticket becomes the only evidence to the 
Bank of the deposit made, and should bear the hand-writing of 

[form of deposit ticket.] 

DEPOSITED WITH 

ILLINOIS TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 

By LAIRD & LEE. 

Chicago. 111.. Jan. 2, 1896. 



Currency 

Gold 


$ 100 

50 

225 


00 
00 
75 

• • • • 


$ 250 

500 

75 

375 


75 
00 


Silver 


00 


Checks 






75 






Total 


$ 1.201 


50 



17d 

[he depositor, or one autborlzed tc 

sbuiilug and loclilnK the door tbai 

putea and to TrandB regaraiiig dei 

the Teller to more ijnlckly dtacOTer an error, ahonld It eilst. 

In order to lacUitato drawing tnnilB, a check book, £. e. a book 
containing blank checks, apon the Bank la tumlsbed the de- 
positor, who must Hign checks In accordance with the way he 
left bis slKnacare at the Bank before tuonej' can be obtained 

The depoBlloT sbould bear In mind tbat tbe pass-book shonld 
always accompany the depoail. and when It la at Bank tor 
balancing, which should be at least once a month, two deposit 
tickets should be prasaated to Che Teller, one oC which he will 
keep, tbe otber be will sign and return to tbe depositor as bis 
receipt. 

Wbere accounts are kept with out-of-town depositors, who 
send moat or tbeir deposit hy mail, pass-books sbould not be 
Issued, but In lleU thtreot their remittances should be promptly 
acknowledged and a statement! rendered moncbly- 

Slnce tbe itecelTlng Teller comes in contact with tbe Bank's 
deposiuirs of lener and lo a Kreater extent than any other em- 
ploye, be la responsible In a lance measure for the reputation of 
Vlre Banti. as be may do mucli by conrteons treatment and 
[iti- i-iLTi' in:L!iners to attract business, or tbrough Inclvllliy and 
ruili-i'^-, iij.iy drive away many desirable cusiomers. 

■]'b>' Hi. inking Teller Is seldom Idle, for when not eniraged In 
accepting ilriio^tts, which amounts be mtist enter upon bis cash 
book. Db Is u^jually listing checks and drafts received, so that 
the ClBarliig Houbb clerk, the collection clerk, the oorreepondlng 
Clerk and nlhers, may promptly prepare them for transmission; 
<R- else be is bn^lly engaired In breaking open odd packages of 
money '.thlch have been strapped and marked by the depositor 
and credited to his account, but not as yet counted by the Teller, 
The ReiKlviug Teller li required lo put moneys np In certain 
WEI'S for tilt needs o( Che Paying Teller, which often occasions 
mnch extra work. Not only must the Heceivlng Teller have a 
inick niiud imH hand, but he must have an accurate knowledge 

• «r moneys so as (a be able Ui detect counterfeit at a glance. 

^M.Aeeaniil« Not Always Oealrsble.— It may seem that a 
-'t Ls conferring ataror upon a bank In opening an ifc- 
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count with it. and, generally speaking, this Is true, but not 
always, for there may be at least two substantial reasons for 
opening an account the first is, that a bank account is a great 
convenience to the merchant, and the second and more im- 
portant reason is that it makes his cash account elastic. That 
is to say, the merchant, having had a good balance to his credit 
in the bank during hisj^usy season of the year, will be able when 
his dull season comes on and his cash is reduced or exhausted, 
to secure the ready money which he may require in order to 
prosecute his business enterprise, his credit at the Bank thus 
carrying him over any stringency. 

Small and lA^r^e I>ep<Ml tors.— Banks prefer small de- 
I)ositors to extremely large ones. One hundred depositors, 
carrying each a balance of $1,000, is preferable to one depositor 
with a balance of 8100,000. for the depositor having a credit 
balance of $100,000 is liable to come in at almost any time and 
draw out his entire balance, and then ask for a credit of perhaps 
as much more, which on account of his previous large deposit, 
the Bank might not feel at liberty to refuse; while it is not at 
all probable that more than a few of the one hundred smaller 
dex)osltors would desire to draw out their balances at the same 
time. A Bank having heavy depositors must, therefore, keep a 
large cash capital idle in the vault to meet its demands, while 
the Bank having only small accounts may loan its funds up to a 
smaller reserve. Bankers discourage accounts that fiuctuate 
too much between large deposits one month and heavy discounts 
the next. 

A regular dei)Ositor in good standing is entitled to a " line of 
discounts," depending in size upon the amount of his balance, 
his character for promptness, and the stability of the business 
in which he is engaged. 

When applied to for loans or discounts, it is the general 
officer's duty to obtain the facts concerning the case, so that he 
may lay these before the Board of Directors at their meeting: or 
if he be intrusted with the responsibility of such matters, he 
may act to the best interest of the Bank. 

Kiting.— No depositor who prides himself upon square 
dealing would ever be caught in the act of kiting or swapping 
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Checks, for this is 0txe of the most despised acts to which a de- 
positor can subject himself in the estimation of the Bank, and 
no institution t)(at is rightly managed would allow a repetition of 
such a dangerous act. It Is almost invariably a sign of financial 
weakness and immediately brings discredit upon the one indulg- 
ing therein, besides subjecting his deposits to immediate certifi- 
cation, or report by wire if necessary, and more than one con- 
cern of supposed good standing has had its paper protested on 
account of such an act. 

Kiting is where a depositor who keeps an account with two or 
more Banks draws his check upon one in which there are insuffi- 
Icient funds and depositii it with the other in order to gain time 
and make his account good in order to pay his immediate out- 
standing obligations; the next day he reverses his operations. 
Or where one depositor of a Bank swaps checks with a depositor 
of another Bank, neither of which has sufficient funds on deposit 
to pay the checks drawn. 

Tbe Collection Clerk is the one designated to take charge 
of the paper which the Bank receives for collection for account 
of its depositors and corresix)ndents. He must be a man of 
pleasing address, since he comes in contact with many of the 
Bank^s depositors and the public in general through his agents: 
of sound judgment, for upon him devolves mainly the imx)ortant 
task of selecting correspondents and agents to represent the 
Bank; he must have a general knowledge of the laws of the 
different states in order to convey intelligently proper instruc- 
tions to his correspondents and representatives; he must be a 
good correspondent, since much of the letter-writing is his to 
perform; he must also be as trustworthy as any other employe 
of the. Bank, for with him are intrusted moneys, bonds and 
negotiable securities of all descriptions. The duties of bis posi- 
tion necessarily require him to be extremely careful and 
oautious in all his transactions, for the overlooking of a single 
note for a day might cause the Bank much loss of money. In 
some Banks the Collection Clerk also performs the duties of a 
discount clerk, the work being of a similar nature. The writer, 
for lack of space will not enlarge upon the duties of the Discount 
Clerk, He must have all the qualifications of the Collection 
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Clerk, besides a superior knowledge of credits, the worth of all 
stocks and bonds and securities in general. 

Tbe Bookkeepers.— In no other institution is bookkeeping 
more simple tha'ln in the Bank. The very nature of the class of 
work compels the adoption of the least intricate system, for 
every entry has a direct bearing upon the Bank's cash, hence the 
advisability of tbe simplest forms. It is i)erhaps tbe only place 
where scratching books is not allowed, although in many Banks 
too little attention is paid to the enforcement of such an admir- 
able rule. 

In the most progressive Banks the skeleton ledger, as it is 
often termed, Is the style most generally used; it consists of 
cash book, journal and ledger combined, and is the invention of 
a Boston man who desired to save himself much unnecessary 
work. It is also frequently referred to as the Boston system. 
While Bank bookkeeping is simple as to form, it is not neces- 
sarily easy, for ii^ what other establishment are the require- 
ments more exacting? 

The bookkeei>er must write a rapid hand of extreme legibility, 
be accurate and very quick at figures, so as to enable him to do 
his work in the limited space of time allotted; must be able to 
judge indorsements correctly, for he is required to look over 
Indorsements upon his Clearing House checks; must have a 
good memory for names and figures, and above all be of irre- 
proachable character, especially as to honesty and integrity, for 
but recently, in our largest city, it was startlingiy demonstrated 
that a weak character, who was for many years an Individual 
bookkeeper in a good-sized Bank, could, in collusion with a sin- 
gle depositor, defraud the institution of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars. 

If there be any discrimination in favor of the imix)rtance of 
certain books of the Bank, it is usually in favor of the general 
books, for in them is kept a condensed record of the Bank*s 
business. A general knowledge of the Bank's affairs can be 
quickly gained through consultation of these records; from 
them is made up each morning the general balance book, which 
the general officers look at for information as to the exact condi- 
tion of the Bank. 

Tbe ne»»en§ser»— There is no better position for a young 
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man who wishes to thoroughly acquaint himself with the details 
of banking than the one of Messenger. In it he comes in con- 
tact with all the work sent from the Bank and is constantly 
dealing with the Banks in various matters, such as presenting 
for collection checks, drafts, bills of exchange, notes, coupons, 
etc.. both upon the public and Banks, thus enabling him to 
familiarize himself with the forms and customs of other Banks 
and gain quite a knowledge of the business of many concerns, 
which cannot fail to be of material help in future positions. 

While out on duty, he is more the local agent of the Collection 
Clerk than any other employe, and must necessarily gain quite 
a knowledge of the latter's duties. Indoors, his work is usually 
confined to the putting up and sending off of the mail, which at 
once puts him on familiar terms with the Bank's correspondents. 
The filing away of letters received is his duty to x>erform. be- 
sides he is often called upon to assist the Clearing House Clerk, 
or the Receiving Teller, or is put to balancing pass-books, or 
doing work of a similar nature. A messenger should never 
loiter while on duty, nor inform others where he next proposes 
to go, how much money he has already collected, etc., as it 
might tend to robbery through stealth or assault. A bright, 
quick, active messenger need not long remain in that position, 
for such qualifications are sought for higher positions. 
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XLbc Clearing Ibouae* 



For the purpose of ascertaining and settling any balance they 
may have against or in favor of each other, the leading Banks, 
in every city containing a number of such institutions, always 
organize what is kDown as a Clearing House. Taking the City 
of New York Clearing House as an example, we will explain and 
demonstrate at the same time the working of such an essential 
wheel in the banking machinery. 

The New York Clearing House Association has a membership 
of sixty-seven, including the United States Assistant Treasurer. 
All other Banks *' clear " (*. e. settle their daily balances) through 
these sixty-seven regular members. In all, there are one hun- 
dred and forty-six financial Institutions settling their business 
through the New York Clearing House, but these sixty-seven are 
the only ones whose mechanism is now Interesting us. 

The preparatory work, done at each Bank's office, is for the 
Clearing House Clerk to sort all the checks received up to a 
certain hour into sixty six packages, each one containing all the 
checks drawn against one particular Bank and the Banks it is 
known to clear for. A separate schedule accompanies each 
package of checks. At ten minutes before 10 o'clock in the 
morning, the Delivery Clerk and the Settling Clerk of each Bank 
take their assigned seats in the hall of the Clearing House. Ex- 
actly at 10 o'clock, the Manager of the Clearing House starts the 
ball rolling. Each Delivery Clerk passes from one Settling Clerk 
to the next in order, hands each one the package addressed to 
his Bank, gets his schedule acknowledged by initials and drops 
a ticket with the total amount written on it into a kind of letter- 
box aperture. This oi)eratlon takes ten minutes only, as there 
is no examination of schedules, but simply receipts given for 
the packages delivered. The Proof Clerk, seated next to the 
Manager, enters the amount of duplicate tickets on a broad 
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sheet of i>aper under the headine of ** Banks Cr.**, meaning^ 
" Banks creditors of the Clearing Honse." 

Dnring that time each Settling Clerk in the little pen assigned 
to him has arranged the amoants of all the tickets dropped in 
his little box in a colnmn, added It up and sent the sheet to the 
Proof Clerk, who ix>sts them on his big sheet nnder the heading 
of " Banks Dr.*\ or " Banks debtors to the Clearing House.** 
The differences between the two columns opx)osite the name of 
each Bank will show how much that particular Bank owes to. 
and how much is owed to it by, the other sixty-six Banks. By a 
quick process a proof is made of the exactness of the balances 
and then the differences are read slowly and loud by the Manager 
so that each Settling Clerk can write down the amounts due by, 
or to, his Bank. At 10:45 all the work— if properly done— must 
be completed. Clerks who commit errors sometimes delay the 
business; fines are exacted from every delinquent. 

The amounts due by Debtor Banks must be paid into the 
Clearing House before 1:30 p. m. on the same day; Immediately 
afterward the Clearing House settles with the Creditor Banks^ 
The amount of the balances thus paid rarely exceed 5 % of the 
checks passed through the Clearing House. The smallest bal- 
ance ever recorded against one Bank was one cent (Sept. 22, 
1862). The business of the New York Clearing House amounts 
nowadays to over $100,000,000 In checks and drafts transferred 
from Banks to Banks. 

In time of financial stringency Clearing Honses— especially 
the New York Clearing House— have assisted Banks, members 
of the Association, by Issuing Loan Certificates, held as cash In 
all clearances and issued only on deposit of approved collateraL 
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Exchange for £lOOa New York, Jan. 5, iB^, 

Thirty days after sight of this First of Exchange^ 
(Second arid Third unpaid)^ pay to the order of 
James S. Seymour, One Thousand Pounds Sterl- 
ing, valt^ received, and charge to account of 

To Henry Powell, E. B. Blake & Co. 

London^ England. No. 670 



2 

Exchange for £KMX). New York, Jan. s^ 'S96. 

Thirty days after sight of this Second of Ex- 
change, (First and Third unpaid), pay to the order 
of James S. Seymour^ One Thousand Pounds Sterl- 
ing, TMilue received^ and charge to accourU of 

To Henry Powell, E. B, Blake 6f Co. 

London, England. No. 670, 



8 

Exchange for £1000. New York, Jan, 5, iSg6. 

Thirty days after sight of this Third of Ex- 
change, (First and Second unpaid), pay to the order of 
James S. Seymour^ One Thousand Pounds Sterl- 
ing, value received, and charge to account of 

To Henry Pdwell, E. B. Blake & Co. 

London, England. No. 670. 
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^foreign Excbange 





One of the most important branches of the banking business 
is the Issuing of Bills of Exchange between various points either 
in the coun try where they are drawn or between that country 
'and foreign countries. It is customary with us^ to call drafts 
all inland Bills of Exchange and to reserve the latter term to 
transactions with the outside. In fact the details hereafter ap- 
pended apply more correctly to business between two countries 
and we will consider them solely in that respect. 

We find that in describing the mechanism of a Bill of Ex- 
change it is better to use as an illustration some transaction 
between cities only a few hours distant so as to avoid adding 
the mterest feature to a reasoning sufficiently complicated as it 
is for the uninitiated. We'll choose, therefore, Paris and London 
as the two i)oints between which the exchange rates are to be 
fixed, and use Pounds Sterling and Franca as the kind of moneys 
easily translatable into dollars at the rate of $5 per pound and 
20 cents per franc, which is near enough to exact values for aH 
present purposes. 

We'll suppose that Smith of London owes Dubois of Paris 
£250. He has five ways opened to him of discharging his debt. 
He may remit, (1) gold; (2) goods; (3) sibocks or shares for 
which there is a ready market and little or any fluctuation of 
value; (4) a Bill of Exchange accepted and payable by a third 
party in Paris; (5) a Bill of Exchange drawn by Dubois, ac- 
' cepted by himself and payable in London. 

In the fourth case Dubois would receive the money from the 
third party; in the fifth case he would sell the bill in Paris, and 
settling his own claim, leave Smith to pay the parties in whose 
hands the bill might ultimately fall. 

Remitting gold to settle international indebtedness, involves 
payment of freight and insurance, also loss of interest and loss 
in the gold itself by abrasion. Therefore a debtor prefers to 
procure a Foreign Bill of Exchange or to adTise his creditor to 
draw upon him. Thus it happens that the amount of business 
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done in Foreign Bills of Exchange is very large, and it will be 
readily understood that, jnst as any commodity is scarce or 
plentiful, dear or cheap, so are the Bills more or less in demand; 
hence, subject to lesser or greater rates of premium or discount. 
These rates are officially made known in the d^ily papers and 
posted hourly in the leading exchanges of all commercial 
countries. 

Let us have ap example: 

The English Pound Sterling, or Sovereign, is the equivalent, 
in mint par valuation, of frs. 25.22, or 25 francs 22 centimes in 
gold. If we open a Paris morniDg paper we may find that Lioii- 
don exchange or cheque (or short Bills of Exchange, i. e. payable 
at sight) is quoted on the market, frs. 25.25; that means that S 
centimes per Pound Sterling is charged above the mint par value 
for obtaining said Bill of Exchange. That comes from Bills on 
London being ia demand in Paris. To dispatch gold instead of 
purchasing a Bill would entail an extra expense of 11 centimes 
per Pound Sterling or frs. 25.22 + .11 = frs. 25.33. Thus, up to 
that limit, French merchants will prefer buying and mailiDg 
Bills of Exchange to buying and shipping gold. But^^if the 
offer and demand regulate the premium of Exchange, they can 
never do so above the 11 centimes which it costs to ship the 
gold. This is called the specie point. In all countries possessing 
a metallic standard of value, the price of Bills of Exchange pay- 
able on demand cannot rise higher than the specie point. When 
it does, then the gold coin is shipped. And it is just what hap- 
pened in the United States during the last few years, when the 
rates of exchange were steadily against us, on account of our 
having more money to pay out to European countries than to 
receive from them. 

Bills of Exchange on London, Paris, etc., became so scarce 
that their rate of premium rose past the specie point and it be- 
came profitable to export gold for the settlement of the inter- 
national balances. 

Mint Pars.— These are practically fixed, under all circum- 
stances, between countries using the same standard metal. Of 
course when one country has a solid metallic standard and the 
other either a weak metallic standard or a depreciated paper 
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One Ponnd Sterling 

is the 

Equivalent of 



currency, the depreciation must be allowed for to get at the real 
exchange on a specie basis between the two countries. 

We give here only the mint pars between countries whose 
metallic standards agree, at least for the present. 

United States 4.8666 dollars 

France. Italy. Bel^um. 1 
Switzerland. Greece, form- V25.22 francs 
ing the Latin Union ) 

Germany 20.420 marks 

Holland 12.107 florins 

Portugal 53,285 pence 

Sweden and* Norway.!*, f 18,159 Kronas 
Spain 25.22 pesetas 

Approximate Specie Points.— It is, as a rule, at the fol- 
lowing points that bullion is exported from one country ib an- 
other. Between ^hese figures lie the rate of exchange in normal 
times. j^ 

Gold Shipped 
to England. 

New York 4.90 dollars 

Paris 25.33 francs 

Berlin 20.53 marks 

Amsterdam 1*->.17 florins 

Copenhagen, Stockholm 18.26 kronas 

Lisbon 52Vi pences 

The most beneficent influence the Bank of England exerts on 
British business consists in her power to raise the rate of dis- 
count whenever the exchange shows a tendency to "run 
against '* England and exports of gold is threatened. This raise 
In discount rates does away with the profits of the gold 
exporter and causes him to give up his purpose. Such an insti- 
tution, if— In all other respects— it were practically desirable In 
the United States, would have stopped without great effort the 
outward flow of gold which acted so disastrously upon the busi- 
ness interests of this country. 

liong* Bills of Exchangee.- Are those made payable '* so 
many days after sight,*' i. e., so many days after first presenta- 
tion to the acceptors. They obey the rule given above with a 
few logical and necessary differences, such as deductions from 
the original amount for interest while the bill matures, for the 
risk of the drawee failing in business before meeting the bill^ eta 



Gold Shipped 
from England, 
4.85 ilollars 
25 11 francs 
20.31 marks 
12.0-* fiorins 
18.06 krouas 
5314 pences 
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Tourists in foreign lands, and Americans traveling abroad, 
on business, have been the means of calling into existence in 
this country Letters of Credit. To carry the necessary amount 
of money for one or more years' journey would not only be very 
inconvenient to the tourist, but unsafe, and in every new coun- 
try with a different coinage this money would need to be ex- 
changed for current funds at a broker's ofQce, another incon- 
venience and an expense. 

Bills of Exchange are not suited to the traveler's needs, as he 
must'be identified at any Bank where he desires to cash a Bill 
of Exchange, and in a strange land this is troublesome, if not 
impossible. Not only so, but he must draw all the money called 
for by the Bill of Exchange at one time. Thus, a traveler from 
America, having a Bill of Exchange on Paris for 5,000 francs 
must draw the amount when he arrives in Paris, and then, if he 
expects to visit Berlin, he may buy a Bill on Berlin. But this 
entails an extra expense for Exchange. And even if our Amer- 
ican Banks could sell the traveler a separate Bill of Exchange 
on London, another on Paris, another on Berlin, Rome, Constan- 
tinople, and all the principal cities of the Orient, this might 
prove an inconvenience to the traveler, as it would limit his ex- 
I)enditures in each city, if it did not decide the length of his stay. 
And it would be almost impossible to provide against this on a 
long journey by any forecast or calculation. 

The Letter of Credit, as adopted by our Banks at the present 
time, obviates all these difficulties and places the funds of the 
traveler as much at his disposal, wherever he may be, as though 
he were at home near his own Bank. 

The method of managing the finances on a foreign trip is 
about as follows: Having decided upon the amount of money 
necessary for the »joumey, the would-be tourist steps into any 
Bank where Letters of Credit are sold, either in his own town or 
in the large cities, and purchases a Letter of Credit similar to 
the form on the following page, pavable in pounds, in London, 
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A LETTER OF CREDIT. 
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and addressed to a number of banks and bankers in all parts of 
the world, whose names will appear on the back of the letter. 

The Bank here then Immediately notifies the London Bank 
that snch a letter has been issued, and for the issue of the letter 
the Banks usually charge a small fee. 

Armed with this document, he proceeds to London, And there 
finding his funds becoming short, he goes to the City Bank, or to 
any other Bank, as well, and draws a draft on the City Bank of 
London, payable to himself and signed by himself, for whatever 
sum he may need, just as a depositor draws a check. The Bank 
compares the handwriting and signature of the draft with the 
signature at the bottom of the Letter of Credit, and if genuine 
the amount is indorsed on the back of the Letter of Credit, and 
the money is paid over, after deducting a commission oi 2 %. 
In Paris, Rome, Constantinople, India or Australia, whenever 
the tourist needs funds, he repeats the above operation, of draw- 
ing on the City Bank of London, and the money is paid over to 
him, less the commission and 5 % Interest for the time required 
in collecting the draft in London. 

The drafts as they are drawn, are sent at once to the City 
Bank of London for collection, and are then charged to the 
First National Bank of Chicago. When the last draft is 
drawn by the tourist, wherever he may then be, the Letter 
of . Credit is returned with it. Should the traveler complete 
his journey and return home without drawing the entire 
amount of the Letter of Credit, he may present It at the Bank 
where it was purchased and receive the unpaid remainder. 

CIrcalar Notes.— These are drafts drawn by an American 
Bank on a London Bank and issued to the tourist in amounts of 
iB6 or £10 for convenience. They will be cashed in any part of 
the world by Banks and also by merchants, and are hence coming 
to be extensively used by travelers instead of Letters of Credit, 
and by many preferred. Having secured the requisite number 
of these small drafts, the tourist carries them with him as he 
would money, and whenever he desires to dispose of one. he 
simply Indorses his name on the back of it, and produces from his 
pocket a small certificate from the American Bank bearing his 
signature, to show that the indorsement is good, 
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In the following paragraphs will be fouQd a brief aummary 
ot the generally uccepted rules or law whkb, at cbis time, govern 
and control In the ordlnarf commercial transactiona ol tba 
clvtllzed world. A kcoirledge of these elementary rulea la, or 
aboald be, a part o( cbe education of every one who assumes (a 
engage In business of any Irtnd under enisling conditions. 

BnnlneBH Lnw.— The eotlre Qeld of legal proceedure, ex- 
cept, possibly, that which 1b designed tor (he preasmtlonof 
lite and property and tbe punishment of TlolalloDa thereof. Is. 
properly epeah In g, ■'Buainess Law." There are. however, cer- 
tain rules which have been developed by the cuatom ot mer- 
chauca, to which the phrase is now applied In a restricted 
aense. and it Is with special reference to these rules that this 
compilation has been prepared. 
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The BusineflM of the World is condncted throngta a 
series of negotiations, agreements, offers, acceptances, promises, 
etc., to which the lawyers have given the general name— 
Contracts. 

A Contract is an agreement to do or not to do a particular 
thing. To be capable of legal enforcement it must be made by 
comx)etent i>arties, upon a legal consideration, for some lawfnl 
purpose, and in a fair and just manner. It may be express, ac- 
cording to the actual agreement of the parties or implied by law 
from their actions. 

^llataal Assent is an indispensable element of every con- 
tract; that is, the minds of ttae parties must come together and 
agree upon all the terms of the contract. But this may often 
be Implied from the actions of the parties, as, where one person 
makes a proposal to another, and the latter, without any formal 
acceptance, enters upon the performance of it or avails himself 
of Its benefits, he will be as fully bonnd as though he had ac- 
cepted the offer in terms. 

A Consideration is necessary to give validity to every 
contract, but anything that works a benefit to the party promis- 
ing or creates a loss or disadvantage to the person to whom 
same is made will constitute a consideration in law. One 
promise is a good consideration for another and the several 
agreements will be binding on the respective parties. 

The discharge of a pre-existing debt is a good consideration 
for a contract or the transfer of any species of property; com- 
promising doubtful or confiicting claims; compromise and set- 
tlement of a pending action; the surrender of a lien; the 
waiver of any legal right: forbearance to sue, are all valid con- 
siderations to supix>rt a promise. 

Capacity to Contract by the respective parties is indis- 
pensable to the validity of all transactions, but the law will 
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presnme that all adnlt persons have sufficient intelligrence to 
conduct business uniil the contrary is shown. 

Want of Mental Capacity, idiocy, lunacy, etc., will 
render a contract invalid if the disability amounts to such a de- 
gree as to render the party incapable of understanding the con- 
sequences which usually accompany ordinary acts. 

Drunkenness, if such as to render the intoxicated person 
for the time wholly idiotic, will make a contract void. 

Infants, or i)ersons under the age of twenty-one years, are 
not b6uud by their contracts, and persons dealing with them do 
so at their peril. 

Fraud and Oircumirentlon in the procurement of a 
contract wiii render it void at the instance of the mjured party. 
But a party, with knowledge of the fraud, cannot take any ad- 
vantage under it and then repudiate it. 

Contracts Contrary to Public Policy, or such as are 
in conflict with the established interests of society or the morals 
of the time, cannot be enforced. All contracts which have a 
tendency to stifle competition and create monopolies are con- 
trary to public i)olicy and therefore void. 

Agreements Toid in Part, if the contract is separable, 
will be upheld as to the i>ortion not tainted, but if the contract 
is entire, then all will be void. A void contract cannot be 
ratified. 

Contracts in Restraint of Trade, when the contract Is: 
but partial and imposes no restriction on one party not beneficial: 
to the other, may be upheld. An agreement not to transact, 
business at specified places, or with particular persons, or wlthia 
a limited boundary, is valid. 

Contracts Made on Sunday are popularly supposed to be 
void. But this is a matter largely dependent on local statutory 
law. In the absence of a statutory inhibition parties may make 
a valid contract on Sunday as well as any other day. Even 
when enactments exist such contracts are not usually void but 
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only voidable, and if subsequently ratified on a secular day they 
may be enforceable according to their terms. 

Time Contracts, or those made for the sale and future de- 
livery of any marketable commodity, if made in good faith, are 
lawful and may be enforced; but if the seller has the privilege 
of delivering or not delivering, and the buyer the corresponding 
privilege of accepting or rejecting, as they may choose on the 
maturity of the contract, the difference in the market value to 
be paid by one to the other, the transaction will be in the nature 
of gambling, and therefore unlawful. 

In Construing; a Contract the intention of the parties is 
the controlling motive, but such intention can only be ascer- 
tained from the language the parties have seen fit to emplo3\ 
Effect will be given to the agreement according to the ordinary 
meaning of the terms used, not as either party may have secretly 
intended or meant them. When a printed form is filled by 
writing the written part will control in construing the contract. 

Custom and Usa(s^e enter into and form a part of nearly 
all contracts to which they are applicable. Parties are sup- 
posed to contract with reference to known usages and customs 
which govern the business or subject matter to which the con- 
tract relates, unless such presumption is excluded by the agree- 
ment Itself. This is true generally of all contracts made in the 
ordinary course of business, although such usage is not men- 
tioned or alluded to in the contract. 

But tbe usage must be general and well-established and so 
^well known and settled as to raise a fair presumption that it 
was known to both contracting parties. 

If Contract Is Reduced to Writing; the parties must 
be governed by its provisions and their intention gathered from, 
its terms. The law presumes, in such cases, that the extent and 
manner of their undertaking are therein set forth. Hence they 
are not permitted to vary or contradict the written terms oy 
parole evidence nor to subtract from or add to what is there set 
down. All antecedent verbal negotiations are presumed to bo 
merged into the written agre?ment, which is held to be the final 
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understanding of the parties, and their liability thereunder can 
only be determined from its provisions. 

ContrHCts Mast Be in Writing; when relating to those 
matters prescribed in what is generally known as the Statute 
of Frauds. These are contracts to answer for the debt, default 
or miscarriage of another; such as are not to be performed 
within a year, etc. Local statutes vary the different classes of 
contracts which fall within them. If these contracts are not re- 
duced to writing or some note or memorandum thereof made 
and signed by the party to be charged, they are not legally 
enforceable. 

It is immaterial whether a written contract be made with ink 
or a lead i)eneil, or whether it be written or printed or partly 
written and partly printed. Nor is it necessary that it consist 
of a single document. All writings relating to the same matter 
may be used to show the transaction. Very frequently a series 
of letters or telegrams read together will make a contract. 

Performance of a Contraet must be made according to 
its terms. Mere hardship will not excuse a non -performance 
nor indeed anything. If the contract is not impossible in itself, 
unless performance becomes impossible through what is tech- 
nically known as the " act of God " This must be something 
which no ordinary skill or precaution could have foreseen or 
prevented. 

Before a party can recover on a contract he must have per- 
formed his part of the undertaking, or have been ready to per- 
form, or have been prevented or excused from its performance 
by the other party. 

Time of Performance is not usually of the essence of a 
contract, but parties have a right to make it so by express 
stipulation. As a rule, a contract should be performed within a 
rea.sonable time, but sometimes the nature of the agreement or 
the circumstances connected with it may make time essential, 
even though not mentioned by the parties. In such case the 
party not in default may rescind or take whatever other action 
he may deem necessary or he may forfeit the contract and re- 
cover whatever penalty may be attached. 

When a specific allowance of time for performance is agreed 
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upon; as. that it shall be i)erformed in ten days from date, the 
general rule is to exclude the first and Include the last day of 
the limit. When computations are made in months, a calendar 
month is understood. 

Reticlsslon of a Contract may be had for fraud, accident 
or mistake. When one is led into a contract by the fraudulent 
representations of another, he may elect whether he will stand 
by the contract and sue for damages or rescind it and recover 
back whatever may have been advanced upon it. So, too, if the 
contract is made under an honest mistake as to a material fact. 
It may be rescinded by the party sought to be charged, upon the 
discovery of such mistake. But when a person Intends to re- 
scind a contract on the ground of fraud or mistake he must 
promptly give notice of his intention or else he will be held to 
•have ratified the same. All contracts may be rescinded by the 
mutual assent of the parties thereto. 

If one party fails or refuses to i)erform his part of the con- 
tract the other party may treat the contract as rescinded. 

A party in default cannot declare the contract at an end by 
reason of the non-performance of the other. Neither can one 
party claim all the benefits of a contract and at the same time 
Insist that it is rescinded. The rescission must be mutual so as 
to discharge both parties. 

When a contract is rescinded all property or advantage se- 
cured under it must be restored. 

Abandon men t of a contract is not permitted for a slight 
or partial neglect on the part of the other party; it must, as a 
rule, be a total one. For partial dereliction and non-compliance 
in matters not necessarily of first importance to the accomplish- 
ment of the object of the contract, the party injured must seek 
his remedy upon the stipulations of the contract itself. 

For Breaeh of a Contract damages will lie in favor of 
the injured party, who is not himself in default, and this will 
Include his gains prevented as well as his losses sustained. But 
to recover damages they must not be remote, speculative or 
contingent. The ereneral rule for the measure of damages on 
the neglect or refusal of the seller to deliver the goods is the 
difference between the contract price and the value of the prop- 
erty at the time of the breach. 
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Merdiandlsingr consists in the buying and selling of mar- 
ketable commodities, and the greater part of the entire system 
of Commercial Law is made up of rules which apply to trans- 
actions growing out of the relation of vender and purchaser. 

A Sale is a form of contract whereby the seller transfers an 
article and the title to it in exchange for some other article or 
for a certain price in current money which the purchaser agrees 
to pay. In practice, however, the former is generally dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the term exchange. A sale may 
be absolute or dependent on conditions. It must be of some- 
thing which has an existence and to which the law attaches a 
commercial value. It must further be for an agreed price or 
one which can be determined and which is to be paid in money 
or its equivalent. It must farther be in pursuance of the mutual 
assent of the parties intelligently given, and free from fraud or 
mistake. It is also necessary that the title to the thing sold 
shall pass to the purchaser, and when the bargain is made, if 
there is no agreement as to payment or delivery, the proi)erty In 
the goods is immediately transferred to the purchaser and is 
thenceforward at his risk. 

An Ag^reement for a Sale differs materially from an 
actual salo, although the two are often confounded. Unless the 
title to the property passes, either by express or implied agree- 
ment, it will be simply a contract for a future sale. 

Consig^nment differs from sale in that the title to the 
goods remains in the consignor, while the possession and right 
of disposal has passed to the consignee. The right to repossess 
follows the right of property and the goods never pass beyond 
the control of the owner. But to effect this the relation of Prin- 
cipal and Factor must exist, for if the goods are billed to the 
consignee at Hxed prices for which he must account and pay 
over to the consignor on subsequent sale, the transaction is not 
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a consignment, but a sale, and the liability of the consignee will 
be simply that of a purchaser on time. This species of sale is 
what is termed conditional. 

Bailment is distinguished from sale in this, that if the 
identical thing delivered is to be restored, though in an altered 
form, it is a bailment, but when the receiver is at liberty to re- 
turn another thing of equal value, it is a sale. In the second 
ease, by delivery, the title passes, in the first it does not. 

A Conditional Sale is where the title to the property re- 
mains in the seller, although possession may be delivered to the 
buyer. This Is often attempted by conditional bills of sale and 
" leases " in which the owner agrees to deliver chattels to one 
who agrees to pay a gross sum as '' hire,*' the title to remain in 
the lessor until the entire rent is paid. If such an instrument 
contains no stipulation' for the return of the property at the end 
•f the term or provides that it shall then become the absolute 
property of the lesser, it Is a conditional sale and not a bailment, 
aAd the title so far passes as to render the property subject to 
seizure by the lessee's creditors. 

Delivery is not essential to consummate a sale as between 
the parties, and the title to the goods, in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary, passes at once whenever the bar- 
gain is concluded. This is true, even though the agreement is 
t9 sell a commodity by weight or measure, for if the particular 
thing is identified and. the price agreed upon it may still be a 
complete sale, if the parties intend it as such, although the 
article sold is not weighed or measured. 

Where no time Is fixed for delivery it should be con«^urrent 
with payment— what is popularly known as C. O. D. 

As to creditors, however, all sales of personal property, where 
the possession is permitted to remain with the seller, are fraud- 
ulent and void, and the same is true with respect to a subse- 
quent purchaser of the same goods. When the property sold is 
ponderous or cumbersome the actual removal of the entire 
mass is not always essential, but when the property is of such a 
character as to permit of removal, there must, as a rule, be a 
real and permanent delivery and change of possession. But the 
"•lie has its exceptions, as in case of warehouse receipts. Usage 
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has made the x)oss6Ssion of such documents equivalent to the 
possession of the proi)erty itself. 

When there is an actual delivery of property on payment of 
money, with the design that it shall constitute a sale, then it 
Is sufficient to pass the absolute title, not only as between the 
parties themselves, but as to all other i)ersons not having liens 
upon the property. 

If the seller offers to deliver but the buyer refuses to receive 
the goods or pay the agreed price within a reasonable time, the 
seller may resell them for and on account of the purchaser and 
recover from him any deficiency that may arise. 

Sales for Future Delivery of commodities which the 
seller does not own or which at the time have no actual existence, 
but which may be procured in the market at the proper time, 
are valid and enforceable. But If it is the intention of the 
parties not to offer or receive the commodity but simply to settle 
on the difference in price at the time of delivery it is void as be- 
ing but a gambling transaction. Yet, if it is the intention of the 
parties, or one of them, that the commodity shall be actually 
procured by the seller and delivered to the purchaser, notwith- 
standing money may have been deposited as a *' margin " to se- 
cure performance of the contract, or as indemnity against loss 
in case of failure to perform, the transaction will still be valid. 
The question frequently arises during transactions on the stock 
and produce exchanges. 

The Seller is bound to act in good faith with the purchaser 
and to disclose to htm any concealed defects in the articles pur- 
chased. He may, however, express himself freely as to the 
merits of any article he may have to sell and cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the truth or falsity of such expressions; they are 
not of themselves sufficient to vitiate a sale. 

He will have a lien for the purchase price so long as the goods 
remain in his possession, and will have the right to stop them 
while in transit if the purchaser becomes insolvent before they 
reach him or was in such condition at the time the purchase was 
made. 

The Purchaser, unless he exacts a special warranty, takes 
the property at his own risk, when there is no fraud on the part 
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Of the seller. If the article is exposed for inspection and the 
seller does nothing to conceal defects he will be guilty of no 
fraud, even though defects may exist. Title is always implied 
on tlie sale of a chattel but not quality. 

The purchaser will be protected in his purchase as against 
liens or claims of which he had no notice, and where he finds 
proi)erty in the possession of another may reasonably presume 
that the seller has a right to dispose of same. Mere possession, 
however, confers no power to sell, and if the projwrty has been 
stolen the purchaser must restore same to the true owner. 

Sales by Sample are of frequent occurrence in mercantile 
transactions, and in such sales there is always an implied under- 
taking that the bulk shall be of the same kind and quality as 
the sample. The purchaser, if the goods do not prove equal to 
the sample, may return them or he may keep them and recover 
the difference. He is entitled to a reasonable time to examine 
them after delivery and the right to use so much as may be 
actually necessary to ascertain whether they conform to the 
contract. 

Bills of Sale are not required to transfer title to articles of 
personal proi)erty which are capable of manual delivery, and 
when employed may be of the most informal character. A 
simple memorandum bill, such as is ordinarily used in mer- 
cantile transactions is sufficient for the purpose. Their main 
purpose U to estop the seller from denying the sale and incident- 
ally tbey serve as receipts for the purchase money. In formally 
drawn bills it is customary to insert certain covenants of war- 
ranty of title, but these are usually implied by law in all sales 
when not expressed. If the purchaser desires a guaranty 
against latent defects he must, however, obtain same specifically 
and in writing, inserting same in the bill of sale. 

A Bill of Items or parcels, with prices affixed, such as is 
ordinarily given by the seller to the purchaser is a legal bill of 
sale, and when payment thereof is acknowledged by the usual 
receipt at the foot of the bill, answers most of the purposes of a 
more formally drawn document. Such a bill, however, is 
usually open to explanation or contradiction. It is prima facie 
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evidence of payment, however, and serves the purpose of a 
voucher in settlements between the parties. 

Warranty of title is implied in all sales of personal prox>- 
erty, but in all other respects the sale will be at purchaser's 
risk unless the seller resorts to fraud or concealment. If the 
purchaser desires further assurance he should ];)rotect himself 
by the seller's warranty. Sometimes the seller will voluntarily 
offer such warranty. It is not essential that the word ** war- 
rant " should be used, nor is any particular form of expression 
necessary to create a warranty, for if the seller makes a positive 
representation relating to a matter of fact and not of opinion, 
and the other party receives his statement as true and relies 
ax>on it in making the trade, such representation will constitute 
a warranty. 

But if the seller merely gives his judgment of the matter 
ai)on which the buyer might also reasonably be expected to ex- 
ercise his judgment, this would not be a warranty, nor will 
mere praise or boasting, indulged in by the seller of property 
when offering it for sale, have that effect if the purchaser has an 
apportunity for examination of the property and where no 
artifice is used to prevent him from making an examination. 
rhe purchaser must exercise his own j adgment and discretion. 

If tliere is no opportunity for the purchaser to inspect the 
property there is an implied warranty that it is of fair mer- 
chantable quality and fit for the use to which it is usually ap- 
plied. 

If the purchaser inspects the article before purchase there is 
QO implied warranty either as to quality or value, and the pur- 
chaser takes it at his own risk, unless the seller expressly war- 
rants the character of same, or there is some concealed defect. 

An Offer to Sell may be withdrawn at any time before ac- 
ceptance, even though a period is stated during which the offer 
is to remain open. If, however, the offer is made ux>on some 
consideration advanced by the opposite p<arty it then becomes 
an option which cannot be forfeited before the x>eriod of the 
option expires, and during this period the prosi)ective pur- 
chaser has a right to tender the price and demand the delivery 
of the property. 
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An Account in general terms is a detailed statement of 
purchases or transactions between parties In the course of 
business. 

An Account Stated is where an account has been made of 
mutual demands and set-offs and agreed upon as correct by both 
parties. This constitutes a new and valid contract, and thence- 
forward the only remedy is on this contract to recover the 
amount so liquidated or found due. 

Between merchants an account rendered and not objected to, 
within a reasonable time, becomes a settled account which is 
conclusive between the parties, unless fraud, mistake, or omis- 
sion is shown. 

The Giving; of a Note is not, in itself and unexplained, 
evidence of the settlement of all accounts between the parties, 
but tends to corroborate testimony of such settlement, and in 
connection with other circumstances may be evidence of the 
existence of a demand subject to no counter-claim. 

A Debtor Making: Toinntary Payments, and who is 

indebted on several different accounts, has an absolute right, at 
the time of making payment, to direct upon which account the 
money shall be credited, but if the debtor gives no direction the 
creditor will then have the right to apply it upon whichever 
account he may see fit. 

Where there are running accounts, and charges and credits 
are made at different times, the payments are to be deemed as 
made upon items antecedently due in the order of time in which 
they stand in the account. 

Tender, or an offer to pay any sum which the debtor con- 
cedes to be due, is frequently relied upon as a defense in actions 
for the recovery of debts, and, if allowed, has the effect of throw- 
ing the burden of costs upon the creditor. 

To be of any avail the amount tendered must be the precise 
""m actually due and the tender must be kept good by bringing 
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the money into court. In making the tender it must be un- 
coupled with any conditions, as that the creditor give a receipt 
in full of all demands, etc., and the money must be actually pro- 
duced and offered to the creditor. Merely expressing a readi- 
ness to x>ay is not enough. 

If the creditor accepts the tender It will constitute a per- 
petual bar to any further recovery of the debt on account of 
which the tender was made. 

Accord and Satisfaction may be urged in defense of a 
creditor's claim, and If established will defeat It. But to 
amount to an accord and satisfaction the creditor must have 
received some actual benefit that he otherwise would not have 
had. and it must have been received in discharge of the debt. 
Mere partial payments will not usually be sufficient if the claim 
is liquidated, but if disputed and the money is paid in settle- 
ment it will bar further action on the part of the creditor. An 
agreement to take a less sum for a greater, or to take a part of 
the debt when all is due, is of no legal obligation. 

A Compromise of a disputed claim, the parties dealing 
with each other upon terms of equality and each havlns; knowl* 
edge, or the opiwrtunity to acquire knowledge, of every fact 
bearing ui>on the validity of their respective claims, will be con- 
clusive upon both parties. 

Set-OflT or Connterclalm may be Interposed by a debtor 
of any demand which he may have against the creditor, and If 
proved may defeat, in whole or In part, the creditor's claim. 
As a rule, however, such counterclaim, to be effective, must have 
existed before the creditor commenced his action, and a claim 
purchased after suit brought will not avail. 

Receipts, or written acknowledgments of the payment of 
money, though useful as vouchers in the settlement of accounts 
or disputed claims, are not treated In law as binding or con- 
clusive. They may always be explained or even denied and the 
real facts shown. When given " In full " of a specified debt or of 
general demands they are held to be evidences of a compromise 
or settlement, and while not wholly -exempt from explanation 
are of a higher and more conclusive character than a mere 
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acknowledgment of payment. If they also embody a contract 
they are not open to explanation or contradiction 

Payment Will Be Presumed of all debts nnclalmed and 
unrecogn^ed for twenty years, but this is only an artificial and 
arbitraiy rule of law and may be overcome by facts and cir- 
cumstances tending to show the contrary. The statute of 11m- 
Itation.s, however, is a bar to actions on original contracts not 
enforced during the i)eriods prescribed, and when pleaded by a 
debtor will generally be concluslre of the right to sue. 

The Appropriation of Payments Is. in the first instance, 
the right of the debtor. Ueiice. it a peisuu owes muuey on sev- 
eral accounts be may designate on which the payment is to 
apply. If he fails so to do the person receiving the money may 
apply it as he sees fit. But when a person owes two debts, one 
of which is barred by limitation and one is not. the creditor 
would have no right to apply the payment on the debt which Is 
barred and thereby take it out of the operation of the statute. 

A Mistake in Settlement of an account, although the 
parties may agree upon the balance struck, will be good ground 
for opening the settlement if batne was an eiTor in regard to the 
items or in the computation of interest. So, also, if there has 
been any fraud, or undue advantage, whereby the balance of an 
account has been incorrectly fixed, it may be re-oi)ened and ex- 
amined. But when a settlement has been deliberately made It 
will not. be set aside on trivial grounds. 

B<»oks of Account, shown to be fairly kept, which contain 
original entries of the transaction duly made in the usumI course 
of business, may be admitted as evidence of same when it ap- 
pears that there are no witnesses by whom the transaction can 
be otherwise proved. As between partners or others mutually 
interested they are presumed to be correct and to contain a true 
history and record of the business. 

The fact that a person has the copy of an account against 
another person is no evidence that he is the owner, nor is It any 
evidence that such person has authority to collect it. 
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A Partnership Is Created whenever persons engage in 
any business, trade or adventure upon the terms of sharing the 
profits and losses arising therefrom, and generally a partnership 
win be held to exist between any two or more persons whenever 
there Is such a relation between them that each is as to all the 
others, in respect to the same business, both principal and 
agent. 

Where the fact of a partnership is established, in the absence 
of any agreement to the contrary, it will be presumed that the 
interest of each partner is equal. 

Participation In Profits will, as a rule, create the rela- 
tion of partnership and a presumption will be raised thereby 
with respect to third persons. But this presumption may be 
repelled if from the circumstances or the agreement of the 
parties it satisfactorily appears that the share of the profits is 
not taken by the party sought to be charged, in the character of 
a partner, but as an agent or as compensation for services ren- 
dered or advances made. 

lilmltedl Partnerships are created by virtue of special 
statutes which define the rights and duties of the general and 
sx)ecial partners. In effect, they limit the liability of certain of 
the partners to the amount actually Invested and as the com- 
mon law does not permit the creation of partnerships with re- 
stricted responsibility, the statute authorizing them must be 
substantially complied with or those who associate under it 
will be held as general partners. By reason of their technical 
character they are now seldom resorted to and the very com- 
mon trading corporation has, to a large extent, superseded 
them. 

As to Third Persons, a partnership will sometimes be 
created by operation of law, even against the intention of the 
parties. This may result because the contract into which they 
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have entered makes each the princiDal and agent of the other or 
because they have held themselves out to the public as partners. 
In such latter event those dealing with them on the faith of 
their representations may hold them responsible as partners, 
no matter what may have been the agreement exlstinfi: among 
themselves and even though there was no partnership in fact. 

As Between the Parties themselves, a partnership can 
exist only in pursuance of an express or implied agreement. 
The Intention or belief of one party only will not create the re- 
lation in the absence of any assent by the other. The best and 
usual test, however, is the sharing of the profits and losses of 
the business. 

Dormant Partners are not favored in law, the policy of 
which Is to discountenance secret combines as opening the door 
to fraud. There is, in such cases, practically no partnership, 
except as between the partners themselves and whenever the 
rights of thli'd persons Intervene they will not be permitted to 
assert the relation but the entire assets will be considered as 
the proi)erty of the ostensible partners. 

A New Partner coming into an existing firm will not be 
liable in respect to debts contracted by the firm previous to 
his entering it, unless he expressly assumes them. 

Each Partner has full authority to bind all the others by 
his acts or contracts in relation to the firm's business, and as 
between the firm and third parties who deal with it, without 
notice. It Is immaterial whether the partner is acting fairly 
with his co-partners or not. 

As to matters not within the scope of the business of the 
firm the authority of one partner to act for the others must be 
shown the same as that of any other agent. 

The Interest of Each Partner In the partnership stock 
or venture Is the balance found due to him after the payment of 
all partnership debts and the adjustment of the partnership 
account as between the partners 

The Individual Property of a Partner may be taken 
to satisfy a debt of his firm, provided his Individual creditors 
are not injured thereby and make no complaint. But when the 
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rights of firm creditors and individual creditors are involved, 
the firm assets are not liable to be taken for individual debts 
until the firm liabilities are discharged, and vice versa. 

Neither has one partner any authority to apply partnership 
effects to the satisfaction of his own debt without the express 
consent of the other partners. 

For Services Rendered neither partner may charge the 
other or the firm, even when the services of the respective part- 
ners may have been very unequal, unless there is an express 
agreement to that effect. 

The Name of a Partnership is wholly conventional, and, 
In the absence of a restrictive statute, a firm may adopt any 
name it sees fit. The question of partnership does not depend 
upon the name of the firm but upon the agreement of the par- 
ties as to the ownership of the property and the disposition t« 
be made of the profits of the business. It may be carried on in 
the name of one partner alone, or in the name of one partner 
and " company "; or in tjie name of persons who once owned the 
business but have died or withdrawn, or under the style of a 
company with no names of partners displayed. The use of a 
corporation name is, however, strictly restricted to partnerships 
existing under the special laws relating to corporations. 

Dissolution of Partnerships may be effected by the 
voluntary act of the partners on expiration of the term by lim- 
itation, a decree of court, or the insanity, bankruptcy, or death 
of any one of the contracting parties. Where capiial is the ele- 
ment which makes a person a partner the withdrawal of same 
works a dissolution. A dissolution operates as a revocation of 
all power in each partner to enter into negotiations on behalf 
of the firm, and none of the partners can afterward create any 
new contract or obligation binding upon the copartnership. 

Death of a Partner puts an end to the copartnership, how- 
ever numerous the association may be, and the surviving part- 
ners will have no authority to carry on the partnership business 
or to engage in new transactions, make contracts, or incur lia- 
bilities on account thereof. In such event the title to the part- 
nership assets rests In the survivors, who will have the ex- 
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elusive right to dispose of same in closing up the affairs of the 
firm. A community of interest still exists, however, between 
the survivors and the representatives of the deceased partner, 
and the latter have the right to insist on the application of the 
joint property to the payment of the Joint debts, and a due dis- 
tribution of the surplus. So long as these objects remain to be 
accomplished the partnership may be considered as having a 
limited continuance. 

Insanity of One Partner does not, of itself, work a dis- 
solution of a partnership, but may be sufficient grounds to jus- 
tify a court of equity in decreeing its dissolution. After an ad- 
judication of the insanity of one partner the continuing partner 
may apply for a dissolution if he desires; or, if it is a partner- 
ship at will, he may dissolve it of his own volition. If under 
such circumstances the sane partner continues the business as 
before, without objection or notice to any one, it will be pre- 
sumed that he did not intend a dissolution, and so long as he 
thus continues to carry on the business he will be comi>elled to 
account for the profits accruing to him from the same. 

Bankruptcy of one of its members will have the effect of 
dissolving a partnership. 

After I>issolntion either partner may collect, receive, and 
receipt for a debt due the firm unless restrained by i>ositive 
agreement or by an order of court. Nor can one partner deprive 
the others of this power by notifying debtors not to pay to such 
others; nor does the insolvency of the partner receiving the 
money, nor the application which he makes of it. alter the right. 

BTotice of I>issolntion must be given by a retiring part- 
ner who desires to relieve himself from future liability for debts 
incurred by the firm. Unless such notice is given, i)ersons deal- 
ing with the partner who continues the business, without actual 
knowledge of the dissolution, will have the right to rely on the 
credit of the firm. As to persons who may have had knowledge 
of the firm before its dissolution, but had not had dealings with 
it. a general public notice given in any reasonable way will be 
sufficient. As to those persons who had been accustomed to 
deal with the firm the notice must be actual. It is immaterial 
how such notice is given , provided the fact of a change is 
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brought home to them, but the simplest and best method Is a 
written notification by the party directly interested. 

The duty of a retiring dormant partTier is to give notice only 
to such persons as may have had some knowledge of his connec- 
tion with the firm, but as to strangers having no such knowl- 
edge he owes no such duty. 

Snits at I^aw are not maintainable between partners, for 
matters growing out of the partnership relaiiou, until after the 
settlement of the partnership business and a general account- 
ing. Neither can one firm sue another firm, at law, where one 
partner is a member of both firms. For any misconduct of the 
partners as members of the firm, or for any violation of partp 
nership agreements, or for an accounting, resort must be had to 
a court of equity. But where an accounting has been had on a 
settlement of partnership business, aud a balance struck, and 
an express promise to pay made thereon, the partner promising 
becomes liable therefor to the other in an action at law. 

ParCnersbip Artieles in writing are recommended in aU 
eases, even where the Joint venture Is only for a single transa(h 
tion. No set form is necessary, but tne agreement should be 
clearly and unequivocally stated. This would comprise>a recital 
of the firm name; duration of the term; the amounts contrib- 
uted; and the respective interests of each partner; the business 
to be pursued; the special rights and duties of each partner, and 
all general and special agreements relative to the conduct of 
the business and the methods to be employed on dissolution. 
This latter is a most important particular, as experience abun- 
dantly proves that it is cheaper to settle the terms of dissolu- 
tion before than it is after that event has occurred. 

A violation of the agreement will give to the injured partner 
the right to dissolve the firm. 
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The Tendency of Capital is now toward a unification of 
control, and in this country the majority of large establish- 
ments and extensive business transactions are conducted as 
corporations, taking the place, to a large extent, of individual 
enterprises and partnership ventures. 

A Corporation, for nearly every purpose, has a distinct 
identity from that of the individual corporators or those who. 
from time to time, may be its stockholders and is wholly un- 
affected by their personal rights, obligations and private trans- 
actions with third x>6rsons, whether such rights accrued or 
obligations were incurred Tjefore or after incorporation. 
Through all the changes in the personnel of its stockholders its 
legal status remains the same. 

It Ela» Power to do such business only as it is authorized 
by its act of incori>oration to do, but has the right to conduct 
its business by all legitimate means. It has implied power to 
contract debts, like an individual, and may execute nego- 
tiable bills, notes or bonds. It may be bound on implied con- 
tracts to be deduced by inference from corporate acts. 

Public x)olicy requires that cori>orations should be confined 
strictly within the limits of their charters, yet when they have 
exercised powers incidental to those conferred, and in further- 
ance of the general objects of the corporation, although such 
acts may have been beyond the express right conferred, they 
will yet be estopped from denying that they had authority to 
make the contracts, when such denial would tend to the injury 
of those deallug with them. 

Contracts by Corporations are made through the medium 
of their officers and agents, and the corporation will be bound 
by the acts of its officers i>erformed in the ordinary discharge of 
their official duty. It is not necessary to the validity of a con- 
tract with a cori>oration that it be tested under the corporate 
seal. In fact the seal is very seldom used, the vote of the board 
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of directors being as binding as the most solemn acts under the 
corporate seal. 

A contract by a corporation is the act of the legal or artificial 
entity created by the charter and not that of the individual 
members who may compose it 

In all contracts by or with corporations the corporation itself 
should appear as the contracting party by its proper agents. 

Negfligr^nee and HlscondueC may be imputed to a cor- 
poration the same as a natural person, and it may be held finan- 
cially responsible for acts done by its agents. 

The Capital Stock of a corporation, including all unpaid 
subscriptions thereto, constitutes a trust fund for the benefit of 
creditors of the corporation. In all subsequent transactions it 
becomes the basis for credit to the corporation, and when debts 
are incurred a contract with the creditors is raised by implica- 
tion that it shall not be withdrawn or otherwise applied than 
upon their demand. If it is diverted the creditors may follow it 
as far as it can be traced and subject it to the payment of their 
demands where the rights of Innocent third parties have not 
intervened. 

Shares of Stoek are usually evidenced by certificates 
under the seal of the corporation and the signatures of its offi- 
cers. A certificate is not necessary to constitute a person a 
stockholder. The words " non-assessable " or " full paid " upon 
a certificate does not cancel the obligation to pay the amount 
actually due ui>on the shares. Stock becomes non-assessable 
only when fully paid. 

Holders of a Minority of Stock in a corporation have 
the right to control it, and the minority cannot interfere there- 
with unless they show some good reason therefor. There is an 
implied obligation of the members to submit to the vote of a 
majority, and the general rule is that the acts of a majority 
bind the whole corporation, when confined to its legitimate and 
ordinary transactions and consistent with the original objects 
for which the company was formed. 

£Tery Subscriber for stock in a corporation becomes lia- 
ble for the amount subscribed by him and can discharge this 
liability only by paying it, in money or its equivalent, in the 
manner indicated by the subscription or the charter, and b3' 
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laws oi the corporations. This liability cannot be evaded by a 
transfer of the stock or a change in the name of the corporation, 
nor can a stockholder set off against the amoimt of his unpaid 
subscription a debt due to him from the corporation. 

So long as the corporation remains solvent there Is no liabil- 
ity to pay upon shares unless an assessment or call is made by 
the directors, and in such event, unless the amount of the as- 
sessment is paid, the stock may be forfeited. 

After the subscription has been fully paid all personal liabil- 
ity on the part of the stockholder ceases. 

The Directors of a cori>oration are Its executive agents 
and managers. All business relating to the legitimate objects 
of the company may be transacted by them, without the assent 
of the stockholders, and the latter will be bound by their acts 
within the Bcoi>e of their authority. They hold the assets and 
property of the corporation as trustees for the stockholders and 
hence cannot deal in the affairs of the corporation for their own 
benefi.t or secure to themselves any advantage not shared by the 
stockholders. 

liiability of a Corporation for the acts of its servants 
while engaged in its business is practically the same as that of 
individuals under like circumstances. It may become civilly re* 
sponsible for damages, actual or exemplary, and frequently 
courts impose what are termed " punitory *' damages, or dam- 
ages awarded not for actual Injuries, but by way of punishment. 

Persons Dealings with Corporations are bound to take 
notice of the general laws of the state under which the corpora- 
tion was organized, as well as the provisions of its charier and 
its Way of doing business, and in all transactions with its agents 
and officers, are bound to know the extent of their powers and 
authority. 

Certificafes of Stock in an incorporated company are 
merely evidences of the ownership of shares. They are not 
securities for money, nor do they possess the qualities of com- 
mercial obligations; in a strictly legal sense, they are not nego- 
tiable, notwithstanding any custom to the contrary and do not 
protect the persons to whom they may have been transferred 
from equities of the corporation against them. 
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An Agrent Is one who is authorized to do certain acts for, or 
in relation to the property rights of, another, who is generally 
called the principaL Much of the business of the country is 
necessarily conducted by agents, and a correct understanding 
of their powers, duties, and responsibilities is essential to every 
person who may employ or deal with them. 

A General Agency exist-s where there is a delegation of 
power to do all acts connected with a particular trade, business, 
or emplojrment. 

A Special Ag^eney is created where the delegation is to do 
a single act or series of acts of a specific character. 

Tlpe Affent is bound to pursue the instructions of his prin- 
cipal, and if he deviates thereform, although with a view to his 
employer's Interest, he w^ill be answerable for any consequent 
injury; he wUl be held responsible to the principal for misfeas- 
ance, as where he omits something which ought to have been, 
done and which it was his) duty to do, or for delay or negligence 
in the execution of the subject of the agency. 

He is bound to the utmost good faith toward his principal 
and. has no right to speculate in property committed to his care 
or to realize a profit out of the subject matter of the agency. 
He cannot act adversely to his principal nor become a purchaser 
for his own benefit in a sale made by him for his principal. 

The Prine<pal is bound by the agent's acts and is respon- 
sible to others for whatever he may do within the scope of his 
authority, irrespective of actual instructions, unless the persons 
dealing with him had notice of same. The principal is also re- 
sponsible for the fraud or misrepresentations of the agent, and 
in this respect there is no distinction between an agent author- 
ized to do business generally and one employed to conduct a 
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single transaction, if, in each case, he is acting in the business 
for which he was employed and had authority to complete the 
transaotion. 

If the agent transcends his authority it is the duty of the 
principal to repudiate his acts as soon as informed of them, and, 
failing in this, he will be held to have ratified them. 

Notiee to an Asent, or knowledge of fact acquired by him 
during his agency, will, as a rule, be imputed also to his princi- 
pal, but to charge a principal the facts of which the agent has 
knowledge must be within the scope of the agency, so that it is 
the duty of the agent to act upon them or communicate same to 
his principal. 

Payments Made to an Aarent are valid and obligatory 
upon the principal in all cases where the aeent is authorized to 
collect, either by express authority or implication resulting 
from the usage of trade, or from the particular dealings between 
the parties. 

Persons I>ealin||^ with Ag^entft are bound to inquire and 
ascertain the extent of their authority, and If they neglect so to 
do they act at their peril. 

Death of the Principal terminates the authority of the 
agent. This logically follows as tbe agent is only a representa- 
tive, and when the person dies for whom he prefesses to act, his 
powers are immediately determined. 

Aipent Becomes Personally I^iable when he undertakes 
to contract in behalf of his principal in a manner which is not 
legally binding. If he has no authority, but assumes to act as 
agent for another he will be liable only, a,» he may expressly 
bind himself. The remedy in such case is not upon the contract, 
but by action against him for falsely representing himself as 
authorized to bind his principal. 
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Jpactots an& Btoftets. 



A Broker is one who is engaged for others in negotiating 
contracts relative to property, with the custody of which he has 
no concern. Much of the business of the country relating to 
both real and personal property is conducted through the media- 
tion of brokers. 

A Factor is one employed to sell goods or merchandise con- 
signed or delivered to him by his principal, and hence, while ex- 
ercising the general powers of a broker he also has the actual 
custody of the articles to be sold. He differs, however, from a 
broker in that the latter can only sell or buy in the name of his 
principal, whereas a factor may buy and sell for his principal in 
his own name as well as in that of the principal. In ordinary 
commercial usage a factor is generally called a commission 
merchant. 

Factors and Brokers are required to exercise the utmost 
good faith toward their principal, and they can neither realize a 
profit out of the prox)erty entrusted to their cave or speculate 
for their own account, but all profits or advantages gained in 
the transaction belong to the principal. 

They are bound to conduct the business of the principal with 
all such reasonable and ordinary care ks is usually exercised by 
a prudent man in the management of his own business and to 
conform to the general rules and regulations of the market 
where the sale may occur. 

A commission merchant cannot be held as a guarantor of the 
responsibility of persons to whom he sells in the usual course of 
business, but he must use all reasonable efforts to learn the 
pecuniary responsibility of the purchaser, and, failing in this, he 
may be held liable for loss. If he sells for cash it is his duty to 
obtain payment before he parts with the control of the goods 
unless some usage of the market permits a different course. 

A JAen upon the goods in his possession is given to a com- 
mission merchant for his advances, commissions, and expenses. 
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as wqU as for any general balance that may be due htm, unless 
by special contract the right has been waived. He may sell 
goods consigned to him to reimburse himself for such advances 
and commissions, provided the consignor neglects or refuses to 
reimburse him. 

Employment of a BroUer to sell property implies a 
promise on the part of the principal to compensate him for his 
labor or to pay *' commissions " for the service rendered, as well 
as to reimburse him for such losses or expenditures as may be- 
come necessary or result from the performance of the agency. 
If the commission is to deal in an established market or trade 
the principal impliedly confers upon the broker authority to 
deal according to the usage or custom in such market or trade. 

A Broker's Commissions are regarded as earned when- 
ever be has produced a person ready and able to purchase the 
principal's property on the prescribed terms, and the principal 
cannot relieve himself from liability therefor by a refusal to 
consummate the sale. Nor, after negotiations begun through 
his intervention have virtually culminated in a sale, can a broker 
be discharged so as to deprive him of his commissions, and if it 
be shown tbat the broker was the procuring cause of the sale he 
will be awarded compensation notwithstanding such discharge. 

The owner who has employed a broker to sell his property 
may, notwithstanding, negotiate a sale himself; and if be does 
so without any agency or participation of the broker he will not 
be liable to him for commissions. 

The Measure of a broker's comi)ensation is usually fixed by 
the parties when the agency is created, but when no such arrange- 
ment has been made a well-established and uniform custom or 
usage may be resorted to for the purpose of fixing the value. In 
the absence of such custom or usage the measure of compensa- 
tion must be ascertained as in any other case of employment. 
If by special contract the broker is not to receive any compensa- 
tion unless the property is sold at a stated price he will not be 
entitled to commissions unless that price is realized or unless 
he produces a purchaser willing to pay it. 
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Stttetssbip an& ©uatants* 



Suretyship is an undertaking to answer for the debt, de- 
fault, or miscarriage of anotber. by which the surety becomes 
bound in the place of the principal debtor. It renders the surety 
liable in the same manner as the principal. 

Onaranty is an undertaking that the principal debtor shall 
pay; suretyship that the debt shall be paid. It is limited to 
mercantile transactions or to paper not under seal while surety- 
ship applies to all undertakings. 

o A Surety has a right to stand upon the very terms of his 
contract, and any alteration therein made without his consent 
is fatal to his obligation, even though it may be to his advan- 
tage. He can recover of his principal whatever damage he may 
have sustained and has the right to be subrogated to the i>osl- 
tion of the creditor whose demand he pays. 

Where there are two or mora sureties for the same principal 
and for the same obligation, they are co-suretito Where one 
pays more than his just share he is entitled to contribution 
from his co-surety. 

The I«iabi]ity of a Surety is fixed by the terms of the 
Instrument which he signs and cannot be enlnrged or varied 
from the undertaking therein contained. Under the circum- 
stances pointed out in his obligation the surety is bound, but no 
further, and in case of doubt the doubt must be resolved in his 
favor. 

Whatever discharges the principal discharges the surety. 

Surety Will Be Discharf^ed where the original agree- 
ment is changed without his consent. Hence an agreement by 
the payee of a note with the principal, to extend the time of 
payment, if made without the assent of the surety, will release 
him from further liability. 

But mere delay on the part of a creditor to proceed against 
the principal does not impair the obligation of the surety. 
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Commercial or Negotiable Paper Is the name usually 
applied to those evidences of debt or ownership of vvoiperty 
which are In common use in the mercantile and commercial 
transactions of the world, and which pass from hand to hand by 
indorsement. This is strictly negotiable pai>er. but the wider 
term, " commercial " paper, is in common use to denote almost 
everything relating to the written transactions or dealings of 
merchants. 

Bills of Exchange are the highest class of commercial 
paper known to the law. Their essential qualities are, that they 
shall be payable at all events, not dependent on any contingency, 
nor payable out of any particular fund; that they be for the 
payment of money only and not for the performance of any 
other act, or in the alternative. They are always presumed to 
be drawn on funds and with the understanding between the 
drawer and drawee that they constitute an appropriation of the 
funds of the former in the hands of the latter. 

Promissory BTotes, to be negotiable, must be for a sum 
certain and payable, without condition, at some future time to 
some person therein named, or his order, or to bearer. In the 
original form they differ greatly from a bill of exchange yet 
when indorsed and put into circulation are exactly similar to 
one and are governed by substantially the sames rules. When 
payable to order or bearer they pass by Indorsement and the 
holder may sue thereon in his own name. No particular form 
is necessary, provided the promise is unequivocally made, the 
sum certain and the time of payment unconditional. It is cus- 
tomary to say that the promise is for "value received," but 
these words, while usual and projwr, are not necessary to the 
validity of the undertaking. 

Bue Bills, under the statute, are placed in the same class 
as promissory notes, and are assignable In the same manner. 
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BillM of liadingf, tbough usually classed as commercial 
paper are not negotiable nor do they possess the characteristics 
of bills of exchange or other instruments of like nature. A bill 
of lading does not represent money, but property; it is only 
negotiable in the sense that its true owner may transfer it by 
indorsement or assignment so as to vest theiegal title in the In- 
dorsee. Even when made negotiable by statute they do not 
stand on the same footing as bills of exchange, but the effect of 
the statute is merely to make the transfer and delivery of the 
bill, as a symbol of property, equivalent to an actual transfer 
and delivery of the property itself. 

They may be pledged as collateral security for a debt and the 
pledgee will acquire a Hen upon the property so long as he retains 
possession of the bill. 

When attached to drafts the transaction ordinarily implies a 
sale on credit and that the bill is retained to secure the accept- ' 
ance or payment of the draft. 

Warehouse Beceipts are governed by substantially the 
same rules as bills of lading. A delivery of a warehouse receipt 
has the same effect in transferring the title to property as the 
delivery of the property itself. 

Signatures to commercial paper should be the parties' full 
and proper names or those by which they are known and identi- 
fied in society. It is not material, however, in what manner the 
signature is appended, whether in script or roman letters or 
made with a pen or with type, so long as it is adopted and used 
as a signature and recognized as such. 

Firms and corporations should sign by their official name by 
any of their proper officers and generally when individuals as- 
sume obligations over their own signatures, notwithstanding 
they may add descriptive words denoting some official trust or 
dignity, they will yet be held personally liable. 

Accommodation Paper is either a negotiable or non- 
negotiable bill or note made by one who puts his name thereto 
without consideration, with the intention of lending credit to 
the party accommodated. As between the immediate parties 
the instrument is void and uncollec table, but the beneficiary 
may transfer it, either in payment of his debts or as collateral 
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security, and wbea so aastKoed In the regalar coorae or bnslneBB 
tor a TitEuable consideration It will aot be dletlnKUlBbalile Id 
legal eOeot troin any otber class of oommerolal paper. 

Oiie irho lends taia Dame to serve bia Irlend. that be may ob- 
tain money an It, shoula not complatn, when Che purpose Is an- 
swered, tr the lawcoDBldecs him precisely In the cbarocCer be 
has assumrd. 

PreBCHUnent ot a draft or bill Diast be made wlthlD a rea- 
sonable time, and In case of non-pufment notice must bo 
promlitlj glveo to the drawer In order to cSarge blm. When 
the ^111 Is parable at sight there Is do Qied period Id wblcb It 
must be preseni«d and may be considered aa matured when pre- 
seated for paymeDt. 

Presentment should be made during the business hoars ol 
the day. to the party iipoa whom It Is drawn and at hln place of 
biislDees. If he baa SDch. This rule is doc Imperative, bowever. 
and except wbere the money Is due from a baak the hours lor 
presenting a note or bill may properly mngB from early mom- 
iDg, through the whole duy, down to bed time In the evening. 

The Holder of a bill or draft Is not bound, as lieiweeo him- 
aeW and the drawer, lo present It (or paymeDC at maturity. It 
hB (ltlay«, the only risk hq Incurs Is that of the lat«rveDlD(i 
Innrilveiicy ot the drawer. But In order to bold an Indorser he 
must eierciae diligence In preseotment aDd demanfl. 

The Aroeptor ol a bill of eichanite. by the act of aiwept- 
aDce. admits the executlOD ot the bill by the dra'.ver and that It 
ii drawn upon funds of the drawer In his bands. 

With respect to liability, the acoepior o( a bill and the maker 
Of a note stabd as principals; the iDdorsers only as sureties. 

It li usual to Indicate the fact ot acceptaDce Id wrltlog upon. 
Lbs face of the bill, but a verbal acceptance, unless provided 
otherwise by statute. If established by proof, is as binding and 
i-i inclusive as thoiieh In writing. By statutory regulation, bo w- 
i?! i-r, ID mEiDy states, DO person can be charged as an acceptor 
uiil«cs( his acceptance shall be In wrltlDg. signed by himself or 
li Is lawful ageDt. aDd If written on a paper, other than the bill 
li,j.nlt, will not bind the acceptor eneept In favor o( the person to 
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Whom snch acceptance shall have been shown and who, on the 
faith thereof, shall have received the bill for a valuable consider- 
ation. 

The law makes it the duty of the acceptor or drawee to know 
the signature of the drawer, and the holder is not bound to 
furnish proof of its genuineness. So, too, if a bill is payable to 
the order of the payee the acceptor or drawee is bound to ascer- 
tain that the person presenting it is the one entitled to payment; 
If he be deceived and make payment to one not entitled to re- 
ceive it, the real owner of the bill may recover its amount again 
from the drawee. 

The holder of a bill presenting same for acceptance may in- 
sist that such acceptance be written upon the bill itself, and a 
refusal to comply upon request made will be regarded as a 

dishonor. 

• 

Payment of negotiable paper must be made in money. 
Usually no particular kind is specified, the amoijnt being simply 
designated as " dollars,*' but within comparatively recent years, 
commencing with the first issue of treasury notes declared to 
have the quality of legal tender, it has been a common practice 
of drawers of bills of exchange or checks, or makers of promis- 
sory notes, to indicate whether the same are to be paid in gold 
or silver or in such notes, and the term ** current funds" has 
been employed to a large extent. This latter term covers prac- 
tically whatever is current and receivable by law as money, 
whether notes or coin. A note or order so drawn can only be 
satisfied by a payment in par funds, that is, money circulating 
without a discount. 

A i>erson paying a promissory note to one not its holder does so 
at his peril. The note itself should be produced and surrendered, 
or, in case of partial payment, the payment should be indorsed 
upon the note in the maker's presence. To do otherwise is gross 
negligence, for which the law frequently affords no relief should 
the note afterward turn up in other hands. 

The possession of a prommissory note by the maker raises a 
presumption that it has been paid; just as the continuous posses- 
sion of it by the payee raises a corresponding presumption it 
has not been paid. 
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Indorsement of a negotiable instrument is in legrai effect 
a contract on the part of the indorser. that if, when duly pre- 
sented, the obligation is not met he, the indorser, will, upon due 
and reasonable notice given him of the dishonor, pay it to the 
indorsee or other holder. 

If the indorser wishes to qualify his liability he must in some 
manner clearly indicate that his indorsement is limited to a 
transfer of the paper, and nothing more. The usual method is 
to employ the words " without recourse." 

The indorsement, as its name signifies, is usually made by 
the writing of a party's name upon the back of the note or bill, 
and its primary purpose is to transfer rights therein, but it may 
be done solely for the purjMse of lending to it an additional 
security. It may be made to a particular indorsee or to blank. 
In the former event its effect will be to transfer the property in 
the paper to the party named; In the latter, to any persom into 
whose possession it may lawfully come. 

As a rule, tha legal title to a note cannot be transferred by a 
separate instrument in writing, but only by an indorsement 
upon the note. 

Note Payable to SeTeral Persons, not partners, can 
l9e transferred only by a joint indorsement of all of them. If 
made to two or more persons as partners, it may be transferred 
by the indorsement of any one of them. 

Indorsement for Collection does not work a transfer of 
title to the indorsee, but merely constitutes him the agent of the 
indorser to present the paper, demand and receive payment, and 
remit the proceeds. 

Indorsement in Blank is when the indorser^s name is 
written on the back, leaving a blank over the name for the in- 
sertion of the name of an indorsee or person to whom the note 
shall be payable. While the indorsement remains in blank the 
note may be passed from person to person by mere delivery, and 
the last holder has the right to fill in his own name as indorsee 
as thoue:h it had been indorsed to him in the first instance. 

A party receiving and passing a note while under a blank in- 
dorsement, and without putting his name to it, assumes no re- 
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spoDsibility in relation to it. If the x)erson receiving a note 
under blank indorsement desires to hold the person passing 
same he should require such person's indorsement upon it. 

The Indorsee of a note, in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, is presumed to have taken it in the usual course of trade 
before maturity, for value and in good faith. Its possession by 
him is prima facie evidence of these facts, and any pei:3on who 
questions same must affirmatively prove the contrary. 

An Aceommodation Indorser is one who at the request 
of the maker and for his benefit, but not for value, nor in the or- 
dinary course of business, places his name upon the back of a 
note or bill. He will be responsible as against a bona fide 
holder. 

Protest for the non-acceptance or non-payment of a note or 
bill of exchange has the effect of making all of the parties there- 
to severally responsible to the holder for the amount of the 
note or bill together with any damages he may have sustained. 
It Is made by a formal certificate by a notary reciting the fact 
of presentment, demand for payment and dishonor, and upon 
which he protests against the drawer and indorsers thereof for 
exchange, re-exchange, damages, costs, and interests. A notice 
of the protest is also sent to or served upon ail of the parties to 
the bill. 

Protest of foreign bills is legal evidence of demand and re- 
fusal to pay. 

Inland bills and notes of all kinds are not reqiiired to be pro- 
tested, neither is a notarial protest of same any evidence of de- 
mand, refusal to pay, or notice of dishonor. It is the custom oi 
nearly all baUks to protest this kind of paper, but such action 
is entirely unwarranted in law, and the fees charged therefor 
cannot be legally collected. 

The Purchaser of Neg^otlable Paper, before maturity, 
takes it discharged of all equities that may exist between the 
original parties thereto and the title of same in his hands can- 
not be impeached, unless he has had notice of such facts as 
would subject him to the imputation of bad faith. He may en- 
force payment in his own name, and is further entitled to re- 
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cover as against the maker the whole amount thereof, Irrespect- 
ive of what he may have paid therefor. 

Nor is it material that the holder may have acquired same 
nnder circumstances calculated to excite suspicion, or been 
£^ilty of negligence in making inquiries, for a party is under no 
legal obligation to inquire as to possible defense. To defeat his 
claim there must be a palpable want of honesty in acquiring 
the note. 

Past Due Paper, although acquired in the regular course 
of business and for value, is yet subject to all defeases that 
might have been made while in the hands of the original payee. 
The assignee of such paper is legally presumed to have notice 
of any defense that exists against It. and such defense may be 
made as effectually while in his hands as though no transfer 
had been made. 

Days of Orace are allowed on certain kinds of commercial 

paper, but the laws of the different States are not uniform. As 
a general rule, the law of the place of payment must govern as 
to the allowance of days of graice. When a note or bill is en- 
titled to days of grace it is not really due until the expiration 
of the grace and no suit can be instituted thereon until after 
that period. The usual time is three days from the date of ma- 
turity. Paper payable at sight or on demand is not, as a rule, 
entitled to grace, but by statute in many States such paper is 
placed on the same footing, with respect to grace, as paper pay- 
able at a future day certain. 

Paper Matnringr on Holidays or Sunday should be pre- 
sented for acceptance or payment on the secular or business 
day next succeeding such Sunday or holiday, and in places 
where half holidays are in vogue before 12 o'clock, noon, of 
such day. Jan. 1, Feb. 22, May 30. July 4. and Dec. 25 are ob- 
served as holidays in nearly every part of the United States. 
In addition the day of any general or special election and any 
day appointed by the Governor as a day of thanksgiving are 
usually holidays, and when such days fall on Sunday the suc- 
leding Monday is observed as the holiday. Negotiable paper 
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Otherwise presentable on such Monday must be presented on 
the next succeeding business day. 

Alteration of a bill or note by the holder after delivery and 
without the consent of the maker will render same void, how- 
ever immaterial tbe alteration may be. 

In Case of a liont Note the owner may recover upon ten- 
deriug: to the maker a sufficient indemnity in some form against 
any future claim upon the lost instrument, or he must bring 
himself within some one of the excepted cases where indemnity 
is not required. Thus, if the note is not payable to bearer and 
has not been indorsed; or has been indorsed specially; or where 
it is clearly shown to have been destroyed: or when it has been 
traced to the maker's custody, a recovery may usually be had 
without tendering indemnity. 

Possession of a prommissory note by the payee is prima 
facie evidence that he is the owner thereof, and this, too, not- 
withstanding the fact that such note is indorsed in blank by 
such payee. When a person, other than tbe payee has the pos- 
session of a note it will not be presumed, in the absence of 
proof, that he came by it dishonestly or did not pay value for it. 
When the payee takes up a note, after its negotiation by him, ^ 
the ownership, both legal and equitable, will return to him 
and he may maintain an action thereon in his own name. 

But where commercial paper is found in the hands of a 
stranger to it, with a special indorsement, the law cannot pre- 
sume that It has rightfully come into the hands of the holder, 
for that would defeat the very object of the special indoise- 
ment, which is to notify the world that it can be transferred to 
a stranger only by the actual indorsement of the special 
indorsee. 
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Interest is a compensation paid for the use of money or 
legal damages for its detention. It is only allowed where there 
is an express contract for same or in cases provided by statute. 

Usually a creditor will not be entitled to Interest on a bal- 
ance of account due him, unless there has been a promise to pay 
Interest or an " unreasonable and vexatious " delay of payment, 
but where an accounting is had, a balance struck and presented, 
and a promise made to pay same, this will render the debt 
liquidated and it will draw interest thereafter at the legal rate. 

Interest Rates are fixed by statute, which vary materially 
In different States. In the majority the rate is 5 or 6 per cent, 
and, although parties are allowed to contract for any rate, not 
exceeding a certain maximum, no more than the " legal rate'* 
can be collected where it has not been specifically agreed upon. 
Where no rate is specified the presumption is that the rate is 
the same at the place of execution as at the place of payment, 
9pi6. this rule is usually applied to all foreign notes and accounts. 

• 

In Case of Partial Payments the rule for computing in- 
terest is as follows : Calculate interest to the time of payment; 
the sum paid is first to be applied to liquidate the interest; if it 
exceeds unpaid Interest due, the remainder goes to diminish the 
principal: if the payment falls short of the interest the unpaid 
interest is not to be added to the principal so as to produce in- 
terest, but is to be set apart to be extinguished together with 
the accumulated interest by the next payment. 

When 'No Payments have been made the interest should 
be computed from the time the debt begins to draw interest up 
to the time of settlement at the contract rate, if there be one. 
It is not permissible to compute interest on the debt to the time 
of its maturity, add it to the principal, and then reckon interest 
on the gross amount from maturity. 

Interest on a note payable on demand begins to ran from its 
^ate. 
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INTEREST LAWS AND STATUTES OP LIMITATIONS. 





INTEREST LAWS. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS. 


STATES AND TERRITORIES. 


Legal nte. 


Contnot. 


Judg- 
ments, 
Tean. 


9ote«, 
Tears. 


Open Ac- 
counts, 
Tews. 


Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Arizona. 


Per Cent. 
8 
B 

7 
7 
8 
B 
B 
B 
8 
7 
10 
5 
B 
B 
B 
B 
5 
B 
B 
B 
6 
7 
B 
B 
7 
B 
7 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
B 
7 
8 
B 
B 

7 

^* 

B 
8 
8 
B 
6 
7 
B 
7 
8 


Per Cent. 
8 

10 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

Any rate. 

6 

10 

10§ 

8 

18 

7 

8 

8 

10 

B 

8 

Any rate. 

B 
Any rate. 
10§ 
10 
10 
8 
12 
10 
Any rate. 
6 
B 
12 
Btt 
B 
12 
8 
Any rate. 
10 
6 
Any rate. 
8 
12 
B 
10 
Any rate. 
B 
B 
12 
B 
10 
12 


20 
10 

5 

5 
20 

X 
(c) 
12 
20 

in 

B 
20 
10** 
20 

6 
15 
10 
20 
12 
20 

B(flr) 
10 

7 
20 
10 

5 

B 
20 
20 

7 
20 
10 
10(/) 

5« 

1 
10 

5 
20 
10 
10 
10 
10 

5 

8 
10 

B 

10 

• 20 

21 


6* 

5 

5 

4t 
B 

(«) 
B 
S 

B 

5 
10 
10 
10 

5 
15 

5 

Bll 

3t 

Bll 

B 

B 

B 
10 

8 

6 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

S* 

B 
15 

5 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

B 

4 

4 

BS8 

5 

B 
10 

B 

5 


8 
8 
8 


California 


2 


Colorado 


B 


Connecticut 


B 


Delaware 

District of Columbia 


8 
8 


Florida 

(reorg^ia 

Idaho.... 


2 
4 

4 


Illinois 


6 


Indiana 


6 


Iowa 


5 


Kansas 


3 


Kentucky (o) 

Louisiana 


5(a) 
8 


Maine 


B 


Marvland 


3»* 


Massachusetts 


B 


Michiaran 


B 


Minnesota 


B 


MississiDDi 


8 


Missouri 


5 


Montana 


5 


Nebraska...... 


4 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


4 
B 
B 

4 


New York 

North Carolina 


B 
8 


North Dakota 


B 


Ohio 


B 


Oklahoma 


8 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


6 
B 
B 


South Carolina 


B 


South Dakota 

Tennessee 


B 
B 


TTfph , , , , 


2 
2 


Vermont 


B 


Virarinia 


2 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


8 
5 
B 


Wyoming 


8 



Note. — F'or refeiences see next page. 



Pnyment of ■■l«reat can be exacted only In tbe manDer 
Id torm contracted for, and where parties Intend to reserve In- 
vest all statements respecting some sbonld beeEpllclc. Ttins 
le Interest upon a note payable three years after date " with 
Lterest at 8 per cent per annum atter date until paid " doea not 
■ciinedueor payable until the maturity^ the note. H on 
ich H note annual or seml-aDuaal payments are Intended then 
le words "payable annually" or "Eeral-aunually' should be used. 
Vnaef Is the taking or reserving of more than the legal 
'ate ot Interest tor the loan or forbearance of money. Formerly 
atiended with ^rere penalties, but recent legislation liaa 
tended to removH same. Ilie laws ot (hs States are nut alike 
and no ceneral rule can bo given. 

Generally where a party controcta tor or receives a rate ol 
It In ezcesx ol that allowed by law he will torlelt all Inter- 
eat on the principal sum and all payments of interest will be 
allowed In reduction ot the principal. 

In most Stales corporations are not permitted to plead nsiiry. 

fng a loan do not constitute nsury. nor will a stipulation U> pay 
n attorneys tee In case ot collection by suit, or the deducting 
r interest in advance by way ot discount, sabject tbe paper to 



akea It subject lo the deteuse of usury. 

Dt>«tnntliiK Poper in the usual course of bu: 
lot constitute usury, nor will the purchase of Bam€ 
mini creacer than the leeal Interest rate have that et 
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XankB ant) JSanMno. 



Banks of deposit and exchange are necessities of commer- 
cial life. A whole department is devoted to them in this work. 
We give herewith only a few hints as to the legal features of 
banking, which may be of value to those who keep accounts at, 
or avail them^lves of the facilities of these useful institutions. 

Between Bank and Beposiior the relation is merely 
that of debtor and creditor, unless the deposit is special. Money 
dei)osited in the ordinary course of business at once becomes 
the property of the bank and is blended with its general funds. 
Thereafter the depositor has only a debt against the bank pay- 
able on demand, upon presentation of a check, to whomsoever 
the depositor may direct. As money is paid in and drawn out, 
or other debits and credits are entered by the consent of both 
parties in the general banking account of the depositor, a bal- 
ance is considered as struck at the date of each payment on 
either side of the account. 

Checks, drafts, or other evidences of debt received by a bank 
as deposits, and credited as so much mojiey. transfers their legal 
title to the bank and it in turn becomes liable to the depositor 
for so much money deposited as of the date of the credit. 

By special contract banks may regulate the matter of trans- 
fer and liability. Usually this is done, and the checks, etc., of 
the depositor are credited conditionally. If not found good on 
presentation they are " charged back " to the dexx>sitor. 

Banker Mas No I«ien ux)on funds in his hands for the in- 
debtedness of a customer, in the absence of a contract for that 
purpose, nor on securities, for a general balance, or for the pay- 
ment of other claims, where the securities were pledged to 
secure a particular loan or debt. 

A Deposit is general, unless the depositor makes it special 
or deposits it expressly In some particular capacity. Where the 
deposit Is general there is an implied undertaking on the pari 
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Of the bank to return, not the same funds, but an equivalent 
sum whenever it shall be demanded. 

Depositor's Pass Book is his receipt for moneys paid 
in, and the entry of the amount and date of deposit, made by^a 
proper officer, binds the bank as au admission, and is generally 
conclusive upon it as an account stated when the pass book is 
balanced. 

An account so stated by a bank to its depositor, by balancing 
and returning to him his pass book with vouchQrs, can always 
be opened, however, upon proof of fraud or mistake. 

Collections of commercial pai^r for its patrons is one of 
the regular functions of a bank, and when the bank undertakes 
to perform this service it impliedly agrees that it will take all 
necessary steps to protect the holder's rights against all pre- 
vious parties to the paper. 

A bank, in receiving checks or bills on deposit or for collec- 
tion, unless there is some agreement to the contrary, is usually 
held to act only as the agent of the depositor and beyond care- 
fulness in selecting agents at other points to whom the bills are 
forwarded for collection and return, assumes no responsibility. 

Checks on banks located in the same place are carried over 
until the next bank clearing, and if thrown out are at once 
charged back to the depositor s account. 

A Check, in legal effect, is an inland bill of exchange, drawn 
on a bank or place of deposit, and operates as an assig^iment to 
the holder of so much of the deposit as maj' be si)ecifled. It 
creates no lien, as against the bank, and gives to the holder 
'nothing more than an interest in the deposit, subject to the 
bank's right of set-off against the depositor and to pay his out- 
standing checks received by it before notice. It is payable on 
demand; is negotiable by Indorsement and bears no Interest 
prior to its presentation. 

It is the custom of banks to return to the drawer, on the bal- 
ancing of his account, all of the checks which have been drawn 
against his deposit, and such checks should be filed and pre- 
served as vouchers of payment. Where the checks are payable 
o order, and all checks should be so drawn, and are returned 
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with the payee's Indorsement they constitute legal vouchers of 
such payment In favor of the drawer and against the payee. 

The mere drawing or receiving of a check in the, course of 
business is not a payment of the debt which it evidences and 
becomes so only when the cash is paid upon it. This Is true 
even of a certified check, which, at best, is only a conditional 
payment, and to make it operate as an absolute discharge of the 
debt there must be an express or implied agreement that it 
shall be regarded as money. 

Tlie Drawer of a Check thereby undertakes that the bank 
will pay to the holder the sum named therein ujwn due preson 
tation, and if the check has been delivered and received^ in good 
faith the drawer will not be liable to pay it until the holder has 
demanded and failed to obtain payment from the bank \ipoii 
which it was drawn. If the bank refuses to pay, the holder, as 
a general rule, has no right of action against it, but must look 
to the drawer for payment; but the drawer may have his action 
against the bank for refusing to honor his check. 

The Holder of a Cheek must present it for payment to 
the bank against which it was drawn, without delay, and upon 
its refusal lo pay must promptly give notice of such non-pay- 
ment to the drawer or Indorser. Where presentment and notice 
of non-payment would be of no benefit to the drawer, as where 
he had no funds to meet the check, this would not be necessary 
to fix liability; but. as a general rule, the notice should be given. 
The holder cannot sue the bank for refusing payment, unless it 
has accepted the check or done some act equivalent to accept- 
ance, although It may have funds of the drawer sufficient to pay 
at the time of presentation; the holder, in such case, must seek 
recourse against the drawer or Indorser. 

Presentation of a Check must be made within a reason- 
able time in order to hold the drawer in case of failure or in- 
solvency of the bank. What is such reasonable time will dei)end 
upon the circumstances of the case and the relations existing 
between the parties. 

If the parties and the bank are in the same place the general 
rule is that a check must be presented the same day it is re- 
ceived or. at farthest, the day following. If the bank fails in the 



me&ntline the logs tails on the drawer. II the holder and th^ 
bank are in diSerenC places the cbeck must be forwarded ttw- 
preaentatioii on the Dext secular da; atler it ia received. The 
same rule prevails wlih respect lo tbe Indorser ol a check as In 
case of tbe drawer. 

An VMcertlSed Chech, given In the nsoal coarse of busi- 
ness. Is Dot presumed lo be receiced as absolute paymebl. even 
though the drawer may have funds In tbe banh, and the holder 
m;iy return it aod demand money Id Hen thereof, unless he has 
recetved It under an express or Implied agreenient to present 

A CertlBed Check has the effect of au agreement on the 
part of the bank that the signature of tbe drawer Is genulbe 
and that be has funds on deposit sufficient to meet the demand. 
Tbe usual object of cerclboailoQ Is to Increase the negotiability 
of the cbeck. but It aOorda no evidence of ibe solveucy of the 

If the drawer, for his own benefit procures tbe oheok to be 
certiaed and then delivers same to the payee, be will still re- 
main liable thereon as In other cases, and the holder, as In case 
«[ an nncertlfied check, must make dne presentment and give 
notice o( dishonor. But where the bolder, instead of demaDdlug 
and receiving the money, has the check ceriifled and leaves the 
nuiney la lh« bank he thereby makes a new contractual relation 
to whiou ilie drawer Is not a party. In such cases he has prac- 
tically dr»\vn out the tnnds and redeposlted them to hia own 
credit and the drawer will therefore be discharged from all fur- 
Iber liablUiy. 

A Crpllflcal« ar Deposit, In the nsnal term, Issued br a 
bank, and made payable to order or bearer. Is negotiable, and a 
bonii Jt'h, purckaser thereof for value, before maturity, without 
Doi Icr of tijtiltlea. Is protected to the same az(e;it as an Innoceut 
bolder of other negotiable paper. 

But to acquire this character It must. In terms, purport to be 
an oblimtl'in. An ordinary deposit slip showing the amount 

I pnld into ilie bank Is not a certificate of deposit, but simply a 

_Kciflpt, 

^ Snub ceitllioates. In seneral effect, are not distinguishable 
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from promissory notes and are governed, in the main, by the 
rules applicable to that class of paper. 

Drawing^ Cheek Wlthoat Fands in bank to meet it or 
with no reason to believe the check will be honored, is a fraud 
for which a criminal punishment is usually provided. If a party 
has advanced anything upon the faith of the check or parted 
with property he may repudiate the transaction and repossess 
himself of the property or bring action for its value. 

Reftasingr to Honor Cheek, when the drawer has funds, 
even though occurring througti mistake or carelessness, will 
create a liability on the part of the bank to answer in substan- 
tial damages without proof of actual loiss on the part of the 
drawer. A bank holds such a relation to its depositors in the 
estimation of the business world, that a refusal of a check is 
practically equivalent to a charge of dishonesty and hence a 
serious injury to the depositor's credit. 



FORn OF NOTICE OF PROTEST. 

STATE OF ILLINOIS, \ __ 
CouKTY or )****• 

189.. 

Sir: A '. for $ 

On...... 

Date 

Payable 

Signed by 

Endorsed by 

has been this day by me protested for non-payment, and I hereby 
notify you that the payment thereof has been duly demanded, 
and that the holders look to you for payment, damages, interest 
and cost. 

Done at the reques t of 



Notary Public. 
ro 
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Work, I«abor or Service i>erforniecl at the request of an- 
other, or with his consent, or the benefits of which he volon' 
tarily accepts, raises an implied promise on his part to pay for 
same, unless such work was done under a special contract or as 
a gratuity or a gift. 

Wbere No Priee Is Fixed or agreed upon the law will 
imply a promise to pay whatever the services were reasonably 
worth. 

If Work Is Accepted when done the promise becomes 
absolute and such acceptance may be either by words or acts if 
they are such as to show that the party knew the character and 
quality of the work performed or materials furnished and was 
satisfied therewith. 

But an acceptance will not have the effect of waiving objec- 
tions to any latent defects there may be in the work or in the 
materials furnished. 

The Ait^reed Price, where one has been made, must 
govern, and usually, when a person remains in the employ of an- 
other, after the expiration of an agreed i)eriod of service at a 
specified price the original contract will be considered as bind- 
ing upon both parties so far as the price of the labor is con- 
cerned. 

Experience, Skill and Care on the part of the person 
rendering services is implied. When a person engages to work 
for another, or holds himself out to the public as a practitioner 
in any line of service, he impliedly contracts with persons em- 
ploying him that he has a reasonable amount of skill for the 
employment and that in such employment he will exercise care 
and diligence. Should he fail in any of these particulars the 
employer may set off against the price of the work any damages 
he may sustain for want of requisite knowledge or skill 

An Entire Contract, or one that is not divisible by its 
terms, must be performed substantially as agreed to create a 
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right of recovery, but if the wof-k is substantially performed, 
though not in strict conformity with the agreement, if the em- 
ployer accepts same or receives any benefit therefrom, he will 
be held to pay therefor whatever same is reasonably worth to 
him. 

Usually, however, when the contract is for a specific i)eriod of 
service, as where a party agrees to work for another for the 
space of one year, and to perform such services as are incident 
to the employment, the i)erformance of the whole service is a 
condition precedent to the right of recovery. If the employee 
quits before the expiration of the time for which he agreed to 
work, without any sufficient cause or for a cause which he him- 
self wrongfully produced, he cannot recover for the time he has 
worked. The contract in such case is entire. 

If the employer fails to comply with the agreements on his 
part the servant has a right to abandon the service and to col- 
lect from the employer the amount actually due. But the 
servant has no right to break the contract for a fanciful 
grievance. 

If the servant is prevented from performing his contract by 
his employer, or is discharged without good cause, or is, from 
ill usage, compelled to abandon same, then he may recover 
whatever the labor actually performed would amount to at the 
contract price. If without any fault on his part the servant is 
discharged before the expiration of the stipulated time he may 
still claim the full amount of his wages for the entire period 
covered by the contract, but the employer, in such cas6, would 
be entitled to set off so much as the servant may have earned 
from other employers. 
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jfrauDa UQalnet Creditors. 



In Basiness Transactions the law will enforce, so far as 
may be, the utmost good faith on both sides. Hence sales npon 
the eve of insolvency or which leave the seller with no visible 
Assets are strictly scrutinized and often set aside. 

Sales with Int«n| to Befrand or to hinder or delay cred- 
ItorB in the collection of their debts may be set aside even when 
made npon a valuable consideration, provided the intent be 
known or the fraud participated in by the purchaser. Unless 
accompanied by a change of possession a sale is usually pre- 
'lumptively fraudulent in law, and even though possession Is 
lelivered, If the sale is fraudulent In fact or made upon an in- 
adequate consideration, the property may be pm'sued and sub- 
jected to the creditor's claim. 

Possession of Property, while not nine points of the law, 
is prima facte evidence of ownership, but this may be overcome 
by such circumstances as rebut the presumption. 

A Bebtor May Sell his property to whomsoever he pleases, 
provided the transaction is fair and honest, and although this 
may in effect hinder and delay his creditors it will not, for thai 
reason, render the sale void. The fact that the seller was In 
debt will not. of itself, invalidate the sale, even though the pur- 
chaser was aware of it. So a debtor may sell to his own rela> 
fives, or he may prefer one creditor to another and thereby pay 
him in full while the others receive nothing If the sale is made 
in the payment of a bona fide debt no presumption of fraud will 
attach thereto. Nor will a creditor violate any rule of law if he 
takes pajrment or security for his demand, if done in good faith, 
though all the others are thereby deprived of all means of ob- 
taining satisfaction of their equally meritorious claims. 

"^Frandnlent Purchase of goods entitles the seller to re- 
8ciii/> and recover the goods as his own by an action of replevin 
->T *o t-ecover their value in an action of trover. 



y 
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Enforcement of Payment of legal obligations may be 
effected in a variety of ways by the sequestration of the body or 
property of the debtor. If the debt \a secured resort should first 
be had to the security and judgment obtained for any deficiency 
that may appear. If the debt is imsecured resort may be had to 
the following remedies: 

Arrest of the Body of the debtor is now permitted, if. at 
all, only under very stringent conditions. These are statutory 
and vary in every State. Usually the element of fraud must ai>- 
pear and bonds must be furnished by the attaching creditor. 
The experience of the legal profession with this class of reme- 
dies shows it to be extremely unsatisfactory and attended with 
much danger by reason of retaliatory suits for damages in case 
the attachment, for any reason, fails to hold. It should be re- 
sorted to only in extreme cases and after all other methods seem 
unavailing. 

Imprisonment for Debt is practically abolished in all of 
the States, although executions against the body still issue 
under certain circumstances. 

Attaehment of the debtor's goods or real estate may be had 
on complying with local regulations. The writ issues at the 
commencement of an action to recover the debt and may be 
levied on all property not exempt from execution. Usually 
there must be an affidavit by or on behalf of the attaching cred- 
itor showing the amount of the debt and the existence of some 
one or more of the causes for which the statute pei'mits the writ 
to issue. There must further be an undertaking or bond to in- 
demnify the debtor against any loss or damage that may be sus* 
tained by him in case it should be determined that tbe attach- 
ment was wrongfully sued out. The attachment may be dis- 
charged by the debtor ui)on executing an undertakings with 
sureties, to pay whatever judgment the plaintiff may recover. 
The property may also be released by the sheriff on a bond to 
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him that it shall be forthcoming when called for. Under some 
circumstances a release may also be effected by means of a writ 
of replevin. 

The only office of an attachment is to sieze and hold pro];)erty 
until it can be subjected to execution. Hence it is of no value 
unless the plaintiff prosecutes his suit to judgment. It is used 
mainly in cases of absconding debtors, or where the debtor is 
fraudulently concealing or disposing of his property, or where 
the defendant is a non-resident and therefore cannot be reached 
by the ordinary process of a summons. 

Garnishment is the term used to designate that form of 
legal remedy whereby credits, or property in the hands of a 
third person, are reached and subjected to the creditor's claim. 
It is employed in connection with attachments or as an inde- 
pendent proceeding after judgment has been obtained and ex- 
ecution returned unsatisfied. From the time he receives notice 
the garnishee must keep whatever property of the debtor he 
may have in his hands to answer the creditor's claim or until 
he is discharged by the dissolution of the attachment or satis- 
faction of the judgment. If judgment be rendered against him 
and he satisfies the same this will be equivalent to a payment 
to the defendant in the action with respect to the property or 
debt of which he was charged as garnishee, but if he has any 
defense as against such defendant he may set it up in bar of a 
judgment against him as garnishee. 

Suits by Summons are the ordinary and usual methods 
employed to secure judgments or recover debts. This form of 
action involves no risk and requires no undertaking for the 
debtor's indemnity; but, on the otber hand, it does not become 
effective against the debtor's proi>erty until judgment has been 
obtained. During the interval between service of summons and 
trial the debtor may become insolvent or conceal his property. 
In the event that the debtor does attempt to dispose of his prop- 
erty pending trial, with a design to hinder, delay, or defeat his 
creditors an attachment in aid of the pending suit may be had, 
and any person owing the debtor may be summoned as g9T' 
nishee. 

Judarmeiit is the result of a successful termination of the 
trial for the creditor and is a judicial finding, entered of record, 
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that the defendant is indebted and ttiat plaintiff do have and 
recover from the defendant the amount of the debt sued for or 
such part of same as may be admitted or proved. Its legal effect 
is to conclude the parties, with respect to the matter in contro- 
versy, and to allow to the successful litigant the right to em- 
ploy the process of the court to enforce satisfaction. The pre- 
vailing party also recovers his costs sustained in the action. 
Judgments are liens upon the real estate of the debtor situated 
in the county where the judgment Is rendered or docketed. 

Exeeutlon. which is the writ that directs and authorizes 
the sheriff to carry the judgment into effect, may be taken out 
immediately after judgment is obtained and levied upon the 
defendant's property of any kind not exempt under the law, 
unless the defendant procures a supersedeas or stay pending 
appeal. 

All Appeal, if prayed for and. If perfected, will generally op- 
erate as a stay of execution, but to have this effect a bond with 
surety must be filed and the creditor may resort to the bonds- 
men to make good the amount of his judgment and costs if, on 
appeal, his judgment shall be affirmed. 

Supplementary Proceed! airs may be resorted to when 
a judgment has been recovered and an execution thereon has 
been returned unsatisfied. These proceedings vary somewhat 
in their charaoter according to local practice, but in general 
they contemplate an order for the appearance and examination 
of the judgment debtor, as well as third persons who may have 
property justly belonging to him in their hands, ^and if any 
property or credits are discovered they may be applied to the 
satisfaction of the judgment. In this connection, upon proper 
showing, the court may appoint a receiver of the debtor's prop- 
erty. 

Exemptions of certain kinds of property from seizure and 
forced sale under legal process are allowed in all o{ the States. 
They consist either of specific articles, usually household neces- 
sities, or property to a certain value, to be fixed by appraise- 
ment, and selected by the debtor. A homestead, either of spe- 
cific area or designated value is also allowed to every house- 
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holder, when same Is actually occupied as a residence, and such 
exemption will usually continue for the benefit of a surviviog^ 
husband or wife, so long as they continue to occupy same, and 
until the youngest child attains the age of twenty-one years. 

The proceeds of the sale of a homestead, and the insurance 
money for the loss of buildings thereon, are also exempt. 

When the homestead is fixed on the basis of a money value 
and not of specific quantity the creditor may have the premises 
claimed as a homestead appraised, and if found to exceed the 
statutory value so much of the premises as may be worth the 
homestead value may be set off to the debtor and the balance 
sold; or. if the premises cannot be divided without injury, the 
premises may be sold and the amount of the statutory exemp- 
tion paid to the debtor and the excess applied on the creditor's 
claim. 

Actions Mast Be Commenced within a stated time after 
the maturity of a debt or the time a cause of action accrued. 
As a general rule on accounts and contracts not in writing the 
time is five or six years. On contracts in writing, bonds or 
sealed instruments a longer i>eriod is allowed, but usually not 
to exceed ten years. This is a matter of local statutory regula- 
tion and varies in different States. Upon Judgments or action 
for the recovery of real estate the limitation is twenty years in 
all of the States. 

Usually, when an account is mutual, open, and consisting of 
current Items the cause of action accrues at the date of the last 
item proved on either side of the account. 

Persons under legal disability when the cause of action ac- 
crued may Bring suit within some stated period after the dis- 
ability is removed, usually two years. Ordinarily the term 
*• disability " refers to married women, infants, lunatics, pris- 
oners, etc. 

If a debtor is out of the State at the time a debt matures or 
a cause of action accrues the operation of the statute will be 
suspended u^til his return, and the time he is so absent will not 
be computed in making up the statutory period. 

If during th3 entire time the statute is running the debtor is 
within reach of the process of a court the debt and all legal 
remedy thereon will be fully barred at the expiration of the 
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time allowed for actioa. Such debt may, however, be revived 
ty a new promise. 

Replevin may be brought whenever i>ersonal property has 
been wrongfully laken or unlawfully detained from the owner 
or person entitled to the possession thereof. It is not available 
to the debtor unless the property was specifically exempt and is 
usually resorted to by third persons, whose property has been 
taken on a writ against a debtor or where property is held by 
others without right. To obtain the writ a bond or undertaking 
must be entered into for the Indemnity of the defendant, and the 
plaintiff will then be entitled to an immediate return of the 
goods. A trial must be had on the return of the writ and the 
right of the property and possession established. 

A Debt Barred by lilmitation will still exist as a moral 
obligation, for time is not regarded as extinguishing the debt 
but only the right of legal enforcement. Such debt may there- 
fore be revived by a new promise, express or implied. This new 
promise may be implied from the fact of a partial payment by 
the party originally chargeable. But in any event the new 
promise must be unconditional. The word "promise" is not 
essential, but there must be language used from which a prom* 
ise may be fairly Implied. 

Claims for Collection sent to an attorney should always 
be explicit. They should embody a statement of the amount 
due, or if not due the time of maturity; full names of the cred- 
itor or creditors, and iu case of a partnership the name of the 
firm and Individual names of each person composing same: if a 
corporation or stock company, the legal title and place incor- 
porated. The original or a copy In case the demand Is upon an 
instrument in writing aud an itemized statement of the account 
if for merchandise or other matters of account, should always 
accompany the claim. 

Non-residents are usually required to give security for costs 
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Collateral Security 




Security for a debt is frequently demanded by a creditor 
both as a condition for a loan or advance or as the considera- 
tion for an extension or forbearance. This may be effected by 
the furnishing of a surety or by a pledge of property. The 
latter is classed under the general name of " collaterals." As a 
rule, the acceptance of collateral security has no effect whatever 
on the legal rights and liabilities of the parties, as respects the 
original debt. 

A Chattel MortgH^e Is the most common form of collat- 
eral security. This is an instrument in the nature of a pledge 
and conditional sale, to become absolute and vest the title to 
the thing mortgaged without redemption upon a breach of any 
of its conditions. 

The chattels must have an existence at the time the mort- 
gage is executed and must be correctly and truly described. 
Subsequently acquired property will not be affected by it, and 
neither of the parties will have any power to substitute other 
property for that which was originally covered by the mortgage. 

The mortgage must be given to secure a certain indebtedness 
therein expressed and cannot be extended so as to become a 
lien for the amount of another and different Indebtedness. 

Upon Forfeiture for breach of the conditions of a chattel 
mortgage the legal title vests In the mortgagee and becomes 
complete upon his obtaining i)ossession. If tlie terms of the 
mortgage require a sale on foreclosure then the mortgagee 
must comply with the terms and render any surplus that may 
appear, after satisfying the debt, to the mortgagor. 

A Pledgee is a lien created by the delivery of personal prop- 
erty by the owner to another, upon an express or implied agree- 
ment that it shall be retained as a security for an existing or 
future debt. To constitute a pledge, however, the pledgee must 
have the possession and control of the property. Before the 
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owner can reinvest himself with the right to resume possession 
he must pay the debt. 

When property is pledged as collateral security the pledgee 
may, after the debt becomes due, sell the property without 
judicial process upon giving reasonable notice to the debtor to 
redeem. 

Commereial Paper held in pledge cannot be sold, in the 
absence of a special power to sell, but should be collected as it 
mat ures and the proceeds applied to the extinguishment of the 
debt. 

Warehouse Receipts taken in pledge are practically the 
same as a pledge of the property itself. 

The Rigrht of Property, on a pledge of personalty, does 
not pass as in the case of a mortgage, but remains with the 
pledgor. The pledgee, though in possession, takes only a lien 
on the property as security for his debt, and is bound to keep 
the pledge and not us5> it to its detriment and to redeliver it on 
payment of the debt. His character is that of a trustee for the 
pledgror, to return the property if redeemed; or, if not, to first 
pay the debt and then pay over the surplus if any. 



WAREHOUSE RECEIPT. 



ABMOaR & CO. 
No. 17,386. CHICAGO, May 10, 1896. 

Keceived in store from (Jar 2,3io, c cfe jY, w., 

one thousand and fif}y ''n^>-^>*'>»^^ do-bG Bushels 
of .:^f^:..?!*^?./?yi'. subject only to the order hereon 

oi?:..M:...^<'mL.^S^:,. and the surrender of this 
receipt and payment of charges. '^^ s^^ *» lubjeot to our 

adrertised rates of storage. 
It is herebj a«Te«d by the holders of this reeeipt, that the grain herein mentioned 
maj be stored with other grain of the same quality by inspection. Loss by fire or 
heating at owner's risk. 



Bus.^<>50 Lbs 30 



ARMOUR & CO. 
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An Oblli^atloii to be discharged in money can be satisfied 
only by a tender ol that which the law haa prescribed for the 
paymeut of debts. Ordiuarily tuis wuuid be iu gold cuiu of the 
Uulted States, but the act of Coagresd maKiug Uuit/Od States 
Treasury Notes a legal tend^^r uas somewuat enlarged the 
speclhc Character of the meuium of paymeut. 

A Promise Co Pay one hundred dollars in gold is practis- 
ally nothiug more thau a ptomise to pay one hundred dollars, 
and, as a rule, the deot may be lawfully discharged, dollar for 
dollar, in any currency which the general government has de- 
clared to be a legal tender in the payment of debts. Tbis would 
hold true as long as the United States Government inter- 
changes willingly for gold any other coin or currency upoa 
which its "mark" has been Impressed. 



WHAT MOMEY IS AND WHAT MONEY IS NOT LEGAL 

TENDER. 

Up to the time of onr sending this book to the press the legal 
tender In the United States included the following coins and 
notes : 

Gold coin— Unlimited legal tender. 

Silver dollars— Unlimited legal tender. 

Subsidiary silver coin [50c, 25c, 10c]— Legal tender to the 
amount of SIO. 

Minor coin [6c. 2c, Ic]— Legal tender up to 25c. 

United States notes— Unlimited legal tender. 

Treasury notes of 1890— Unlimited legal tender. 

Are not leffal tenders: 

Gold certificates. 
Silver certificates. 
Currency certificates. 
National bank notes. 
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Subsidiary silver and minor coin above $10 and $0.25 re- 
spectively. 

Such moneys as are not legal tender may be redeemed at the 
United Slates Treasury or Sub-Treasuries as follows : 

Gold certificates— In gold coin. 

Silver certificates— In silver dollars. 

Currency certificates— In United States notes at the Sub- 
Treasnry at which the certificates were issued. 

National bank notes— In '* lawful money " at the Treasury or 
bank of issue. 

Subsidiary silver— In "lawful money" in sums of $20 or 
any multiple. 

Minor coin— In " lawful money " in sums of $20 or more. 



COINAQB AT UNITED STATES MINTS. 

The coinage at the United States Mints during the fiscal year 
which ended June JJO, 1895, was as follows; 



No. of pieces.... 
Value 



Qold. 



4 035.205 
$43,933,475 



Silver 
Dollars. 



3.956.011 
B3.956.011 



Subsidi- 
ary Sil- 
ver Coins 



16,532.594 
♦d«. 113.470 



Minor 
Coins. 



35.087.302 
$712,594 



Total. 



59.611.112 
$53,715 550 



The total coinage of the mints .since their organization, 1792 
(Philadelphia), to December 31, 1894. is as follows: 



Gold Coins. 


Silver Coins. 


Nickel, Copper and 
Bronze. 


Do u b 1 e 


Dollars . $430.457.987.00, 5c pieces . $13,553 730.50 


Eagles.$l,210,703,700 


Trade 


3c pieces. 941349.48 


Eagles... 259,127,230 


Dollars 35,965.924.00 


2c pieces. 912.020.00 


Half- 


Half 


Ic pieces, 


Eagles. 212,921.675 


Dollars*132,250,041.00 


copper.. 1.562.887.44 
Ic pieces. 


3 - dollar 


Quarter 


piece. . . 1,619,876 


Dollars *48,183,179.25 


nickel.. 2,007,720.00 


Quarter - 


20-cent 


Ic pieces, 


Eagles. 28,681 005 


pieces. 271,000.00 
Dimes.. 28,610,171.30 


bronze.. 7,463,898.26 


Dollars.. 19,499.337 


^c pieces 39,926.11 




Half 






Dimes. 4.880,219.40 






3-cent 






pieces. 1,282,067.20 




Total. ..$1.732. 562.323 


Total..$681 .909.619. 15 


Total. .$26,681,531.79 



•Includes $2,501,052.50 In half dollars and $10,005.75 in 
quarter dollars, Columbian souvenir coins. 
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A Debtor who is unable to meet his just obligations at 
maturity is said to be insolvent, and to meet this exigency in 
commercial life special laws have been enacted in all of the 
states. 

Bankruptcy is another term for this condition an'l the 
Insolvent is frequently called a bankrupt. At different times a 
national law has existed giving relief to persons who had become 
financially embarrassed, but at present no such enactment is in 
existence. 

An Assiicnmentof his property is made by a failing debtor 
under these laws and the court distributes the assets of his 
estate among his creditors who prove their claims. 

DiscliArg^e of Debtor under state insolvent laws is gen- 
erally no bar to future actions against him for any unpaid bal- 
ance or any claims not presented and proved. Even where state 
laws provide for a discharge from further liability such laws 
have no extra territorial force and will not affect the rights of 
creditors living in other states. 

Compositions, so called, are frequently effected by in- 
solvent debtors with their creditors, whereby the creditors agree 
to accept a certain x>ercentage of the full amount of their claims 
in full satisfaction and pajnment. If made with an honest pur- 
pose and without fraud or concealment they will operate as a 
perpetual bar to all further rights of action on the claims com- 
promised. 
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/Darriaoe an& S)tPorce Xaw5* 




^arriai^e, I^lcenses.— Required la all the states and terri- 
tories except Idaho, New Mexico, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma and Wisconsin. In Maryland legal marriage 
can be had only by an ordained minister. 

Prohibition of Marriagre.— Marriages between whites 
and i)ersons of negro descent are prohibited and punishable in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
District of Columbia, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana. Ken- 
tucky, Maryland. Mississippi. Missouri. Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina. Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Virginia and West Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians are void in Arizona, 
Nevada, North Carolina, Oregon and South Carolina. 

Marriages between whites and Chinese are void in Arizona, 
Nevada, Oregon and Utah. 

The marriage of first cousins is forbidden in Arizona, Arkan- 
sas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas^ Missouri, Montana, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, and in some of them Is de- 
clared incestuous and void, and marriage with step relatives is 
forbidden in all the states except California, Colorado, Florida, 
Georgia, Idaho, Louisiana, Minnesota, Nebraska. New Mexico, 
New York, North Carolina, Oregon. Utah and Wisconsin. 

Marriasre, Af^e to Contract, Without Consent of 
Parents.— In all the states which have laws on this subject 21 
years is the age for males— and 21 years for females, in Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Illinois, Kentucky, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, South 
Dakota, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming, and 18 in all 
the other states having laws, except Maryland, in which it is 16 
years. 

Slarriajgre, Voidable.- Marriages are voidable in nearly 
all the states when contracted under the age of consent to 
cohabit. 
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Divorce, Preirionn Resilience Reqni red.— North Da- 
kota. Oklahoma, ninety days; Arizona, Idaho, Nebraska, Nevada, 
New Mexico, South Dakota, Texas and Wyoming, six months; 
Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, 
Kentucky, Maine, Michigan, Mississippi, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, New Hampshire, New York Ohio. Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Washington and Wisconsin, one year; Florida, Indiana, Mary- 
land, North Carolina and Tennessee, two years; Connecticut, 
New Jersey and Massachusetts (if, when married, both parties 
were residents; othterwise, five years), three years; Delaware, 
Georgia and Li9iilsiana, no statutory provision. 

Divorce, Absolute, Canses for —The violation of the 
marriage vow is cause for absolute divorce in all the states and 
territories, except South Carolina, which has no divorce laws. 

Physical incapacity is a cause In all the states except Cali- 
fornia, Connecticut, Idaho, Iowa, Louisiana, New Mexico, New 
York, South Carolina, Texas and Vermont. In most of these 
states it renders marriage voidable. 

Wilful desertion, six months, in Arizona. 

Wilful desertion, one year, in Arkansas, California, Colorado, 
Florida, Idaho. Kansas, Kentucky, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
Oklahoma. Oregon, Utah, Wisponsln, Washington and Wyom- 
ing. 

Wilful desertion, two years. In Alabama, District of Colum- 
bia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Tennessee. 

Wilful desertion, three years, in Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas, Vermont and West Virginia. 

Wilful desertion, five years, in Louisiana, Virginia and Rhode 
Island, though the court may in the latter state decree a divorce 
for a shorter period. Both parties living apart without cohab- 
itatlon, five years, in Kentucky; ten years, Rhode Island. 

Wilful desertion. In North Dakota and South Dakota. 
Habitual drunkenness. In all the States and Territories^ ex- 
cept Illinois, Maryland, New Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, 
'h Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Vermont, and Virginia. 
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^Imprisonment for felony " or •• conviction of felony ** In all 
Ihe States and Territories (with limitations), except Florida, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, and South 
Carolina. 

"Cruel and abusive treatment," "intolerable cruelty," 
"extreme cruelty." "repeated cruelty," or "inhuman treat- 
ment," in all the States, except Maryland, Michigan, New Yorlc. 
South Carolina. Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Failure by the husband to provide, six months in Arizona, 
•ne year in California, Colorado, Idaho, Nevada, and Wyoming; 
two years in Indiana; three years in Delaware; no time specified 
in Arizona, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, Rhode Island, Utah, Vermont, Washington, and Wis- 
consin. 

Fraud and fraudulent contract, in Connecticut, Delaware. 
Georgia. Kansas, Kentucky, Ohio, Pennsylvania. Vermont, and 
Washington. 

Absence without being heard from, three years in New Hamxv 
•hlre and Ohio; seven years in Connecticut and Vermont; vol- 
mntary separation, five years, iu Wisconsin. When reasonably 
presumed dead by the court, iu Rhode Island. 

•'Ungovernable temper," in Kentucky; "habitual indulgence 
in violent and ungovernable temper," in Florida; " cruel treat- 
ment, outrages, or excesses as to render their living together 
Insupportable," in Arkansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mis.souri, 
Tennessee, and Texas; " indignities as render life burdensome," 
In Missouri, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Washington, 
and Wyoming. Attempt to murder the other party, in Illinois, 
Louisiana, and Tennessee. 

Connecticut by a recent law prohibits the marriage of an 
epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded woman under 45 years of 
age, or cohabitation by any male of this description with a 
woman under 45 years of age. 

Insanity or idiocy at time of marriage, in Arkansas, Colorado, 
District of Columbia, Georgia. Iowa, and Mississippi; Insanity 
lasting ten years, in Washington. 

Other causes in different States are as follows : " Husband 
notoriously immoral before marriage, unknown to wife." in 
West Virginia; "fugitive from Justice," in Virginia; "gross 
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misbehavior or wickedness," In Rhode Island; " any gross neg- 
lect of duty," in Kansas and Ohio; "retusal of wife to renjove 
into the State," in Tennessee: " mentai incapacity at time of 
marriage." in Georgia;" " three years with any religious society 
that believes the marriage relation unlawful," in Massachu- 
setts; "joining any religious sect that believes marriage un- 
lawful, and refusing to cohabit six months," in New Hampshire; 
•' parties cannot live in peace and union," in Utah; vagrancy of 
the husband, in Missouri and Wyoming; "refusal of wife to co- 
habit for twelve months," in North Carolina; "excesses," in 
Texas; " where wife by cruel and barbarous treatment renders 
condition of husband intolerable," in Pennsylvania. 

In Georgia an absolute divorce is granted only after the con- 
current verdict of two juries, at different terms of the court. 
In New York absolute divorce is granted for but one cause, 
adultery. In South Carolina there are no divorce laws. 

All of the causes above enumerated are for absolute or full 
divorce, and collusion and connivance are especially barred, 
and also condonation of any violation of the marriage vow. 

Separation.— In South Carolina, which has no divorce law. 
and in other states, like New York, where divorces can only be 
obtained for causes of a particularly grave nature, there is an- 
other, only partial, relief, for strained marital relations. This 
is also obtainable through courts of equity and its legal name is 
separation amensa et thoro,i. e., separation from bed and board. 
It leaves the wife in possession of her husband's name and does 
not permit either of the spouses to marry again. It does not 
cancel the duty of the husband to supply his wife and children 
with the necessities of life. It simply permits one to live away 
from the other. Generally the courts regulate the financial 
details of this separation in accordance with the husband's 
means. 
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The M edinm of Transfer by which real property is con- 
veyed is called a deed. If coniaining covenants for title the 
term warranty deed is used; jf, on the other hand, it simplv pur- 
ports to convey the grantors nak?d Interest it is called 'aquU 
claim. A quit claim deed Is quite as effective to pass all of the 
gr^ntor^s present interest as one containing covenants, but 
where deeds contain these latter the grantor is estopped to 
afterwards deny the title he has conveyed or assert an adverse 
right thereto. It is desirable, therefore, whenever this can be 
done, to obtain title by means of a warranty deed. 

Deeds were formerly very long and verbose, but of late years 
statutory forms have come Into general use which have greatly 
simplified conveyancing. In statutory deeds no express coven- 
ants are recited, but the law gives effect to certain words of 
grant, and the covenants mentioned in the statute are treated 
as though actually incorporated in the deed of which they con- 
stitute a part as effectually as if they were written therein. 

Form is not essential in drawing a deed, provided substance 
Is adhered to: yet, as errors are liable to creep in when made 
up by an unskilled hand, it is always better, in the transfer of 
land, to retain the services of a regular conveyancer. Partic- 
ularly is this true where printed blanks are employed, for blank 
spaces are frequently improperly filled or quite as often left un- 
touched, and parties are often surprised into contracts they 
never intended. The dangers resulting from this cause are 
minimized w*hen statutory forms are used. 

Ill Drawingr a Deed the draftsman should particularly 
observe that the parties are properly desciibed by their full 
names and usually their place of residence. This latter is not 
essential, but serves to identify them. In describing the persons 
it should always be stated whether they are married or single, 
and in case of married parties grantor the husband or wife of 
the ower of the fee must always join to bar dower. The de- 
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scrlptlon of the property, or subject matter ol tiie conveyanoo, 
must be set out very carefully, for ambiguities and uncertain 
descriptions, particularly when composed of calls for courses 
and distances, are among the most common defects found in 
modem deeds. An imperfect or imcertain description does not, 
of itself, vitiate the conveyance, provided it affords definite 
means by which the identity of the premises may be established, 
as by reference to certain known objects or to perfect descrip- 
tions in other deeds, but where these are wanting and the land 
is so inaccurately described as to render its identity uncertain, 
the grant is void. Defective covenants form a fruitful source 
of litigation, as well as vexation and annoy ailce, and for this 
reason the use of statutory forms is further recommended 
whenever the draftsman may not be familiar with the mode of 
reciting any of the usual forms of covenants. 

A Consideration is necessary to support a conveyance, 
but a statement of same is not essential in the deed and "one 
dollar '* is a suf&cient recital of the consideration if, for any rea- 
son, it is desirable or expedient to withhold mention of the real 
motive for the deed. Nor is it necessary that the consideration 
should consist of money, for any consideration, *• good or ral- 
mable," will be sufficient. 

Deeds Should Be Sigrned or subscribed by the parties 
executing same, and, for the purpose of convenient proof, should 
the transaction ever be called in question, should be duly ac- 
knowledged before some officer authorized to take proof of 
deeds. But acknowledgment is no part of a deed nor is same 
essential to its validity and if not acknowledged it will still be 
valid and may thereafter be proved by subscribing witnesses. 
In all States deeds are required to be acknowledged in order to 
admit them to record or to enable them to impart what is 
known as constructive notice, and in some States the signatures 
must be witnessed as well. 

DellTery is one great essential. Indeed, deeds derive their 

efficiency from this fact, for until the deed has been delivered 

to and accepted by the grantor no transfer of title will be recog- 

Tiized. Hence, though a party sign, seal, and acknowledge a 

'ed, but thereafter keeps it in his own possession there will be 
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no conveyance Express acceptance is not required, for the law 
will ordinarily imply an acceptance of a grant where same is 
benelictal to the grantee. If. however, the deed Imposes bur- 
dens on the grantee an express acceptance must be shown be- 
fore he can be charged with them. 

A I>nte to a deed is not essential, but should be inserted as 
a matter of convenience in fixing time of delivery, which will 
ordinarily be presumed to be made at the time the deed bears 
date. 

Sealinip or the affixing of some stamp, mark, or scroll after 
the signatures is generally required, though in a tew States 
this has been dispensed with. The seal is supposed to impart 
greater efficacy by estopping the parties from denying the trans- 
action; but of late years seals have become of comparatively 
little moment. A deed will usually be treated as a sealed in- 
strument when the intention to affix a seal is manifest, even 
though it be not sealed in fact. 

Witnesses are required in most States and in all cases of 
doubt the better practice is to employ them. The object of wit- 
nessing the signatures is to furnish additional proof of the in- 
strument should same be required. Two witnesses will be suf- 
ficient, and usually the officer who takes the acknowledgment 
may be one. 

Record! iigr or ^transcribing upon the public records while 
serving to preserve the memory of the transaction is designed 
primarily to serve as notice to all i)ersons who may thereafter 
deal with or upon the credit of the property conveyed that the 
ownership of same has passed to the grantee. An unrecorded 
deed will pass to the grantee all the title of the grantor, and as 
between the parties is effectual for all purposes, yet such deed 
may be defeated by a subsequent conveyance taken in good 
faith and in ignorance of a prior grant, where the records show 
title as still existing in the grantor. Hence it is of the utmost 
importance that every deed be recorded as soon as convenience 
will permit after its delivery. As a rule a grantee discharges 
every legal duty when he files his deed for record, and should 
the records be thereafter partially or wholly destroyed such 
destruction will not impair or affect the constructive notice 
afforded by the original registration. 
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A ConTeyanee by Way of Pledgee, either to secure the 
repayment of a present loan or future advances, when made 
direct to the pledgee, is termed a mortgage, but when made to 
some third person for the benelit of the pledgee it is called a 
trust deed. In form a mortgage resembles a deed, but with a 
clause of defeasance inserted that should the mortgagor pay to 
the mortgagee the money or other matter secured by the Instru- 
ment on or before a certain time then the conveyance to be void. 

A Note or Bond usually accompanies a mortgage and 
evidences the debt which the mortgage is given to secure, but 
this circumstance, while very convenient, is by no means essen- 
tial to the validity of the mortgage. 

A Morti^ag-e Is Bat a I^len on £iand, notwithstanding 
that in form it purports to convey a present estate to the mort 
gagee. The legal title remains in the mortgagor, subject to the 
lien, and he may sell or dispose of same burdened, however, b^r 
the incumbrance. But while the mortgagor may i)erform any 
valid act relative to the property and make any contract with 
reference to the title he can do no act which shall be prejudicial 
to his mortgagee's interests or which may injuriously affect the 
mortgage lien. 

A Beed, Absolute in Form, but in fact given to secure 
a debt, will be treated as a mortgage as between the parties and 
all others having notice of its true character. Such a deed 
carries with it all the incidents of a mortgage and the rights and 
obligations of the parties to the instrument are the same as if it 
had been subject to a defeasance expressed in the body thereof 
or executed simultaneously with it. 

An Eqnity of Redemption is Inseparably connected 
with a mortgage; that is to say, so long as the instrument is 
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one of security the debtor bas, in a court of equity, a right to 
redeem the property upon payment of the loan or performance 
of the prescribed conditions, and this right cannot be waived or 
arbandoned by any stipulation of the parties made at the time, 
even if embodied in the mortgage. 

Trust Deeds in the nature of a mortgage are in common 
use in many states. Their general effect is the same as mort- 
gages, and like a mortgage, a trust deed is a mere security for 
the payment of money on the performance of certain under- 
takings by the grantor. 

Statutory Forms of mortgage are provided in many 
states and to the non-professional conveyancer their use is 
recommended. 

The Execution of a mortgage differs in no material re- 
spect from that of a deed or absolute conveyance and all of the 
remarks with reference to the form, execution and acknowl- 
edgment of deeds apply with equal force to mortgages. 

J^ Release or Satisfaction of the mortgage must be 
given by the mortgagee whenever the mortgage debt is paid, 
and usually severe penalties are reserved by statute where a 
mortgagee, after payment or discharge of the debt refuses to 
give an acquitance by a release of the property from the lien of 
the incumbrance. Such release should briefly describe the 
mortgage as well as the land affected and recite the fact of re- 
lease from the lien. Form is unimportant provided the sub- 
stantial fact of release appears, yet, as such instrument is 
essentially a deed of land it must be executed in the same man- 
ner as other deeds and acknowledged before a proper officer. 

A Release on the Marg^in of the record is permitted in 
many states and where such rule prevails the solemnities of ex- 
ecution, as just stated, are not required. In such event a simple 
note signed by the mortgagee is all that is required, though 
usually such note must be made in the presence of, and wit- 
nessed by, the recording officer. A marginal release is as 
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effectual in divesting the Hen of record as a formal and separate 
release or satisfaction. 

Asslg^ninents of the interest of the mortgagee may l^e 
made by a proi er instrument and when same is recorded it 
affords constructive notice to all x>6rsons of the rights of the 
assignee and serves as a protection against an unauthorized 
discharge or a subsequent assignment. In a few states a mort- 
gage is not assignable at law, but the assignment of the note 
carries the mortgage with it in equity. 

Foreclosure is where the further rights of the mortgagors 
are barred or shut out by an entry of the mortgagee on breach 
of the condition. Usually this is effected by the decree of a 
court of competent jurisdiction, though in some states it may 
be accomplished by virtue of a power of sale contained in the 
mortgage. Foreclosures by advertisement and sale are now 
generally discountenanced, even when allowed. 

Payment will be presumed of the debt which a mortgage 
was given to secure where the mortgagee has failed to exercise 
his right of foreclosure for the i)eriod of twenty years, and the 
mortgage will cease to be a lien after that period. By statute in 
many states a much shorter space of time will be effectUAl to 
bur the mortgagee's rights. 

A Tendor'fl lilen is an implication raised by a court of 
equity which gives a right to resort to the premises sold in satis- 
faction for the unpaid purchase money. If such a lien is re- 
served on the face of the deed conveying the land it virtually 
amounts to a mortgage and the lien may be foreclosed as snoh- 
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Horticagres of Personal Property are termed chattel 
mortgages and consist mainly of a bill of sale of described 
chattels wiih a provision for defeasance in case the mort- 
gagor sball pay a sum of money or perform some specific 
act. Formerly it was necessary for the mortgagee to take and 
keep possession of the property during the maturing of the debt, 
but now, by statute, provision is made for recording or filing 
the mortgage and when this is done the mortgagor may retain 
X>ossession of the chattels until conditions are broken. But unless 
the mortgage is filed or recorded the property must pass to the 
];>08session of ^ne mortgagee or the mortgage will be void as to 
creditors or third persons who may purchase same in ignorance 
of the lien. 

Tbe Exeeation of a chattel mortgage, where the mortgagee 
assumes possession, is practically the same as a bill of sale and 
need be attended with no solemnities, but where such instru- 
ment is intended to be recorded, and thus to afford constructiv* 
notice, it must be acknowledged before some ofllcer empowered 
by law to take acknowledgments. 

No Release of a chattel mortgage is ordinarily required as 
the lien expires by its own limitation or by limitation of law. 
But where property so mortgaged is redeemed prior to the 
maturity of the debt or the legal limitation of the lien the mort- 
gage may be discharged in the same manner as real estate 
mortgages. "^ 

It is a Misdemeanor for a mortgagor of chattels to sell 
or dispose of same while in his possession and during the life of 
the lien and not only may the mortgagor be punished for such 
breach of faith, but; the mortgagee may pursue and recapture 
the property in whosesoever hands it may be found. 
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A Testamentary CoiiTeyaiiee, or one which operates 
only after the death of the donor is called a Will and is the way 
in which much of the property of the country, both real and 
personal, is daily conveyed or disposed of. Upon the ground 
that Wills are often made in haste, and by Inexperienced i>ersons, 
they are not construed strictly and technically like deeds, but 
liberally and according to the intent of the testator. The donor 
of property by testamentary disx)osition has an almost unlimited 
sco];)e within which to exercise his judgment or togi*atify his 
caprice and his intention, when it is not in conflict with the set- 
tled policy of law, will always be respected and allowed to 
operate. 

Form is not much regarded in Wills and a ver^ simple and 
informal document will be sustained where the writing relied 
on has been executed in conformity to statute and shows upon 
its face a declaration by the testator that same is his will. The 
statute req^uires that the Will shall be in writing, shall be signed 
by the testator and attested by two or more subscribing wit- 
nesses, who, at the testator's request, af&x their signatures in 
his presence. 

■Tlie Right of Testamentary Disposition is controlled 
t>y statute, but is generally given to all persons of legal age, be- 
ing of sound mind and memory, and extends to all species of 
property and to every right and interest therein. Infants and 
persons of insufficient mind are about the only classes upon 
whom any restrictions are placed. 

A Codicil is some addition to or qualification of a Will, and 
when the gift in the codicil is in conflict with the disposition of 
the Will it must prevail as a revocation, since it is the last ex- 
pression of Che testator's intent in the disposition of his prop- 
erty. Ordinarily, however, a codicil imports not a revocation, 
but an addition to, or explanation, or alteration of the Will, in 
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reference to some particular, and assumes that in all other par- 
ticulars it is to be in full force and effect. 

In Drawings a Will it is always advisable to have profes- 
sional assistance, particularly when trusts are attempted to be 
created or any unusual bequests are made; but should the ex- 
igences of the case prevent this the draftsman should endeavor 
to frame all of the bequests in the most simple and direct lan- 
guage. Technical phrases should be avoided and no attempt 
should be made to introduce elaborate legal verbiage. The 
gifts mentioned should be clearly described and the persons in- 
tended to be benefited by the testator's bounty should be fully 
identified by name and other personal description. After all of 
the specific bequests have been made a general disposition of all 
other property should be made to some person or class of per- 
sons. This is called the residuary clause and is designed to pre- 
vent a partial Intestacy in respect to any property that may 
have been overlooked in framing the specific parts of the Will. 
Some person should be named to execute its provisions, and if 
the testator desires that his executor should be relieved from 
the necessity of furnishing bonds this fact should be stated. 
The date of the execution should then be inserted and usually 
the place of execution as well. Finally the testator should sign 
the in.strument, but the signature may be made by himself or 
by some person acting for him and at his request. If testator 
is unable to write or too ill to hold a •pen the better way is to 
affix his mark. Such signature when adopted by him is as 
effectual as though written by his own hand. 

The Attest! ngr Witnesses should sign the will in the 
presence of the testator— this is important— and if convenient 
in the presence of each other, but this is important only in a 
few States. If only two witnesses are required by law it is bet- 
ter to have three for convenience in making proof after death. 
No person who receives any benefit under the Will should sign 
same as a witness unless he is willing to renounce the bequest 
in his favor. Should the witnesses die before probate of the 
Will proof may be offered of the handwriting of such deceased 
witnesses. € 

Testamentary Capacity or the ability to make a will 
means that the testor must be of " sound and disposing mind," 
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tab if he has the capacity to comprehend and act rationally in 
the transaction in which he is engaged it is . sufficient. All de- 
grees of mental impairment which tend to destroy the ability 
to act clearly and with discriminating Judgment with res];>ect to 
Ihe act to be done will vitiate the WilL 

ReTOcatlon of a Will may be made by the testator at «ny 
time before his death. This may be accomplished by destroying 
or mutilating the instrument with intent that it shall be re- 
yoked; by the execution of a subsequent Will; by a subsequent 
•onveyance by the testator of the property devised. The mar- 
riage of testator operates to revoke a Will made by him previous 

to marriage. 

• 

lieavliiiT ^o Will.— The property of any person deceased, 
left undisposed of by deed or will, is divisible among his widow 
—should he leave one— and his next of kin, in the following 
order: (1) Children, grandchildren, great-grandchildren. The 
next inheritors, in the absence of these, are (2) father; if 
none, mother, and brothers and sisters and their children, bat 
not their grandchildren. (3) Grandfathers and grandmothers; 
if none, (4) uncles and aunts; if none, (5) cousins and great- 
nephews and nieces. 

If the deceased leave a widow, but no child or children, one- 
half of his i>er8onal estate will fall to his widow, and the other 
half will be divisible among the next of kin. The father of an 
Intestate without caildren is entitled to one-half of his estate, If 
he leave a widow, and to the whole if he leave no widow. When 
the nearest of kin are the mother and the brothers and sisters, 
the personal estate is divisible in equal portions, one of which 
will belong to the mother, and one to each of the brothers and 
sisters: and if there be children of a deceased brother or 
sister, an equal portion is divisible among each family of 
•hildren. 
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BILL OF BkLZ. 

Know all Men by these Presents, 

THAT 

of the in the County of 

and State of part of the first part, for and in 

consideration of the sum of Dollars, 

lawful money of the United States of America, to 

in hand paid, at or before the ensealing and 

delivery of these Presents, by 

of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, 
ha granted, bargained, sold and delivered, and, by these 
Presents, do grant, bargain, sell and deliver, unto the said 
part of the second part, all the following GCX>DS, CHAT- 
TELS, and PROPERTY, to- wit: 



To have and to hold the said Goods, Chattels and Property 

im to the said pa It of the second part, heirs, 

executors, administrators and assigns, to and for ovrm. 

proper use and behoof, forever. 

And the said part of the first part do vouch to be 

the true and lawful owner of the said Goods. Chattels and 

Pi'oiHjrty, and have in full power, good right 

and lawful authority, to dispose of the said Goods, Chattels and 

Property, in manner as aforesaid: And do, for 

heirs, executors and administrators, covenant and 

agree to and with the said part of the second part to Warrant 
and Defend the said Goods, Chattels and Property to the said 
part of the second part, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, against the lawful claims and demands of 
all and every person and persons whomsoever. 

In Witness Whereof, have hereunto set 

hand and seal , the day of 

in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 



Sealed and Delivered in Presence of 



•j SEAL I 
•j SEAL {■ 
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ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT FOR WARRANTY DEED. 

Hrticles of Hgreementt made this day of 

in the year of our Lord One Thoiisand £it;ht Hundred and Ninety 

Betwreen 

party of the first part, and 

party of the second part; 

'Wlinesseth, That, if the party of the second part shall first make the 

payments and perform the convenants hereinafter mentioned on 

part to be made and performed, the said party of the first part hereby 
covenants and Agrees to convey and assure to the said party of the second 
part, in fee simple, clear of all incumbrances whatever, by a good and suf- 
ficient WaiTanty Deed, the lot. , . piece , or parce] of ground, 

situated in the County of and State of 

known and descrit>ed as 



and the said party of the second part hereby covenants and agrees to pay 

to the said party of the flrat part the sum of 

Dollars in the manner following : 

with interest at the rate of per centum per annum , payable 

annually, on the whole sum remaining from to time unpaid, and to pay ail 
taxes, assessments, or impositions that may be legally levied or imposed 

upon said land, subsequent to the year And in case of the 

failure of the said party of the second part to make either of the payments, 

er any part thereof, or perform any of the covenants on part 

hereby made and entered into, this contract shall, at the option of the 
party of the first part, be forfeited and determined, and the party of the 

second part shall forfeit all payments made by on this 

contract, and such payments shall be retained by the said party of the first 

part in full satisfaction and in liquidation of all damages by 

sustained, and shall have the right to re-enter and take 

possession of the premises aforesaid. 



It Is Mntnally Agreed* By and between the parties hereto, that the 
time of paj'ment shall be the essence of this contract and that all the 
covenants and agreements herein contained shall extend to and be obliga- 
tory upon the heirs, executors, administrators and assigns of the respective 
parties. 

In 'Witness "Whereof* The parties to these Presents have hereunto 
set their hands and seals, the day and year first above written. 

Sealed and Delivered in Presence of 



j SEAL [ 



y \ SEAL 



I SEAL I 
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WARRAJTTY DEED— SUtutory Form. 



Xtbis In&enture Mitnessetbt That the Grantor, 



of the Ill the County of 

and State of for and in consideration of the 

sum of Dollars, in hand paid, 

Convey . . and Warrant. . to 

of the County of and State 

of the following described Real Estate to- wit : 

situated in the of in the County 

of in the State of hereby 

releasing and waiving all rights under and by virtue of the 
Homestead Exemption Laws of this State. 



Dated, this day of . 



STATE OF. 
County of. 



( 



ss. 1, 



A. D. 189 



j SEAIi I 

i ' 

I 



SEAL 



I SEAL j- 



-! SEAL r 



..in and for said County, in the 
State aforesaid, Do Hereby Certify, That 

personally known to me to be the same person . . 

whose name subscribed to 

the foregoing instrument, appeared before me 
this day in person, and acknowledged that he 
signed, sealed and delivered the said Instrument 

as free and voluntary act. for the uses 

and purposes therein set forth. Including the 
release and waiver of the right of homestead. 

Given under my hand and seal, thLs 

day of A. D. 189... 
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MORTQA6S. 

Xtbte In&enture, MADEtms dayof 

in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 
Ninety BETWEEN 



of the in the County of and State 

of party of the first part, and 

of the in the County 

of and State of party of 

the second part. 

Whereas, The 8aid party of the first part is Justly Indebted 

to the »aia party of the second part in the sum of 

Dollars secured to be paid by certain 



Now, therefore, this Indenture Wttnesseth, That the said 
party of the first part, for the betttsr beeurlug the payment of 
the money aforesaid, with Interest thereon according to the 

tenor and effect of the said abqve 

mentioned, and also in consideration of the further sum of 

One Dollar to in hand paid by the said party of the 

second part, at the delivery of these Presents, tne receipt 
wbefeof is hereby acknowledged, ha. . granted, bargained, sold, 
remised, released, conveyed, aliened, and confirmed, and by 
these Presents do., grant, bargain, sell, remise, release, convey, 
alien, and confirm, unto the said party of the second part, and 

to  heirs and assigns vobbver. all the following 

described lot , piece , or parcel , of laud, situate in the Couiuy 

of and State of and known ana 

described as follows, to wit: 



* To Have and to Hold the Same, Together with all and sin- 
gular the tenements, hereditaments, privileges, and appurte- 
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tbereuQto belonging, or in any wise appertaining: and 
also, all the estate, interest, and claim whatMoever, In law as 
well as Ineqnity, which the said party of the fli-st part ha., in 
and to the premises hereby conveyed, unto the said party of the 

second part heirs and assigns, and to their only 

proper use, benefit, and behoof, forever; 

Provided always, and these Presents are upon this EXPRESS 

CONDITION, that if the said party of the first part 

heir», executors, or administrators, shall well and truly pay, or 

cause to be paid, to the saivl party of the second part 

heirs, executors, administrators, or assigns, the aforesaid sum 
of money, with interest thereon, at the time and in the manner 

specified in the above mentioned according 

to the due intent and meaning thereof, then and in that case 
the.se Presents, and everything herein expressed, shall be abso- 
lutely nail and void. 

And the said party of the first part, for and 

heir.s. executors, and ndministrators. do., hereby covenant and 
agree with the said party of the second part, that at the time of 

the d»*livery hereof, the said party of the first part the 

lawful owner, of the premises above granted, and seized 

thereof, in fee simple absolute: that will 

WARRANT AND DEFEND the above granted premises in the 
quiet and peaceable possession of the said party of the second 

part heirs and assigns FOREVER, that they are free 

from all Incumbrance? whatsoever, and that the said party of 
the first part will, in due season, pay all taxes and assessments 
on said premises, until said indebtedness aforesaid shall b* 
fully paid. 

And the said party of the first part do., hereby expressly 
release and waive all rights, under and by virtue of the Home- 
stead Exemption Laws of the State In and to 

said premises. 



In Witness Whereof, the said party of the first part 

hereunto set hand. . ana seal. . the day and year first 

above written. 

Signed. Sealeti and Delivered ' 
in the Presence of 



SEAL 






J SEAL 



SBAIi 
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ASSIGNMENT OP MORTGAGE. 



Know all Men by these Presents, 



THAT. 



the part. . of the first part, in consideration of the sum of. 



Dollars, lawful money of the United States of America, 

to in hand paid by 



the part., of the second part, at or before the ensealing and delivery of 
these Presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledgred ha., panted, 
bargained, sold, assigned, transferred, and set over, and, by these Presents, 
do. . grant, bargain, sell, assign, transfer, and set over unto the said part. . 

of the second part, heirs, executors, administratoi'S, and 

assigns, a certain Indenture of Mortoaoe. bearing date the 

<lay of . . .in the year One Thousand Eight Hundred and 

made by 

and all right, title, and interest to the premises therein 

described, as follows, to Wit : 

which said Mortgage is recoixled in the Recorder's OflBce of the County of 

in the State of in Book No 

of Mortgages, at page 

Together with the therein described, and the money 

due or to grow due thereon, with the interest, to mraive and to hold the 
same unto the said part, of the second part, executors, admin- 
istrators, or assigns, forevsr : 

iiubject only to the provisos in the said Indenture of Mortgage contained : 

And do, for heirs, executors, and adroinistratorSj^ 

covenant with the said part. . of the second part heirs, execn- 

toi-s, administrators, and assigns, that tiiere is now actually 

owing on said and Mortgage, in principal and interest. 



and that have good right to assign the same : 



Dollars, 



of 



And do hereby make, constitute, and appoint the said part 

the second part, tioie and lawful Attorney, ii*revocab]y , in 

name, or otherwise, but at own proper costs and charges, to have, 

use, and take all lawful ways and means for the recovery of the said money 
and interest, and, in case of payment, to discharge the same as fully as 
might, or could do, if these Presents were not made. 

In 'Witness Whereof, have hereunto set hand 

and seal , this day of in the year One Thousand Eight 

Hundred and 



Sealed and Delivered In the Presence of 



SEAL 



SKAL 



) 
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RELEASE DEED. 

Know all Men by these Presents, 

Tbat I of the County of 

and State of , for and in consideration of one dollar. 

and for other good and valuable considerations, the receipt 
whereof is hereby confessed, do hereby remise, convey, release, 
and quit-claim unto 



of the County of and State 

of all the right, title, interest, claim, or demand. 

whatsoever, I may have acquired In, through or by a certain 

, bearing date the day of.. 

A. D. 189 , and recorded in the Recorder's Oflace of 

County, in the State of , in Book of Records, 

page , to the premises therein described, as follows, 

to-wit : 



situated in the of County of 

and State of , together with all the 

appurtenances and privileges thereunto belonging or apper- 
taining. 

WITNESS my hand . . and seal . . , this day 

of A. D. 189 



■j SEAr. J- 



\ SKAL '- 
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ISISA8E-'a«iMnl. 

Know all Hen by these Presents, 

That 



of :... 

In the County Of and State of for 

and in consideration of the sum of 

lawful money of the United States of America, 

%o in hand paid by 

• ■•• •••••••••••■•••• ■••••••••••• ••• •••• ■■•• •••• •••••••••• «••< *••• «••• 

ha., remised, released, and forever discharged, and. by these 

Presents, do. . . for heirs, 

executors, and administrators, remise, release, and forever 
discharge the said 



heirs, executors, and administrators. 



of and from all manner of actions, cause, and causes of action, 
suits, dues, sums of money, accounts, reckonings, bonds, bills, 
specialties, covenants, contracts, controversies, Hgreeinents, 
promises, variances, trespasses, damages. Judgments, execti- 
tions. claims, and demands, whatsoever, in law or in equity, 

which now have against ever had. or 

which heirs, executors, or administrators, hereafter 

can, shall, or may have, for. upon, or by reason of any matter, 
cause, or thimr, whatsoever, from the beginning of the workl, to 
the day of the date of these Presents. 



In Witness Whereof, have hereunto set 

hand., and seal.., the day of in the year of 

our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety 

Sealed and Delivered *) . _ .-^ I 

-j SEAL V 



in the Presence of 



. . . . j SBAIi |- 

•t 

I SBAIi |- 
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LCA8S— Bhert Fonn. 

Ubi5 ¥n&entttte, MADE this day 

of 189 

BETWEEN as lessor, and 

as lessee : 

Witnesseth, as follows : That the said lessor hath this day 
leased to said lessee the premises known as 



situate in the City of in the State of 

to be occupied as a . only by said lessee. 

for and daring the term commencing on the day of 

, A. D. 189 and ending the day of 

A. D. 189 upon the terms and conditions 

hereinafter set forth, and said lessee hereby accepts said lease 
upon said conditions, and covenants to perform the same as 
follows : 

1st.. The said lessee shall pay to the lessor, at 

in said City of , as rent for said demised premises, 

for said term, the sum of Doll a.rs. 

Eayable as follows : The sum of 
•OLLARS upon the delivery hereof, for rent to the day 

of 189 — , and the further sum of 

Dollars upon the first day of each and every month thereafter 
during the continuance of the term hereby created, the same 

being monthly rent at the rate of Dollars 

per month, payable monthly in advance. 

2d. Said lessee agrees to surrender the x>ossession of said 
premises to said lessor upon the termination of the term above 
created, or ni>on the forfeiture of this lease, as hereinafter pro- 
vided; and further agrees, during the occupancy of said demised 
premises, to mamtain and keep the same in as good condition 
and repair as the same shall be upon taking possession thereof, 
natural wear, injury by fire, or other inevitable accident ex- 
cepted— damage by fire, or other calamity, rendering said prem- 
ises untenantable, shall terminate this lease — there shall be no 
abatement of said stipulated rent, or of any part thereof, so 
long as said lessee shall retain possession of said demised prem- 
ises, or any part thereof. 

3d. Said lessee agrees to pay the water tax upon said prem- 
ises 

as the same becomes .due and payable, and will take reasonable 
and necessary precaution against freezing of the water pipes, 
and that no rubbish of any description be allowed to enter the 
drainage or waste pipes of said premises, and will pay all dam- 
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age or expense occasioned by such neglect; will clean the catch 
basin and furnace as occasion may require, and allow no dei)osit 
of ashes, or other rubbish, in or upon said premises, or upon 
any private alley adjacent thereto: no cooking stove or other 
cooking apparatus shall be placed in any room except the 
kitchen and laundry. Said lessor shall have reasonable opx>or* 
lunity to inspect said premises, and do any repairing or other 
work thereon which he shall deem necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the property. 

4th. To allow the party of the first part free access to the 
premises hereby leased for the pmpose of examining or exhib- 
iting the same, or to make any needful repairs or alterations of 
.said premises, which said first party may see fit to make: also 
to allow to have placed upon said premises, at all times, notice 
of *-For Sale" and "To Rent," and will not interfere with the 
same. 

5th. Said lessee shall not assign this lease, or any portion 
thereof, nor sub-let said premises, or any part thereof, without 
the written consent of the lessor, endorsed heredn. In case said 
demised premises shall be vacated during said term, said lessor 
may take immediate possession thereof for the remainder of 
the term, and, in his discretion, re-let the same and apply the 
proceeds upon this lease, the lessee to remain liable for the un- 
paid balance of the rent. 

6th. The neglect or failure of said lessee to keep the forego- 
ing conditions and covenants, or any or either of them, shall 
constitute a forfeiture of all rights under this lease, and the fur- 
ther occupancy of said demised premises after such forfeiture 
by said lessee shall be deemed, held, and taken as a forcible de- 
tainer thereof by said lessee, and said lessor may, without no- 
tice, re-enter and take possession thereof, and with or without 
force and with or without legal process, evict and dispossess 
said lessee from said above demised premises. 

7th. The foregoing covenants shall be obligatory upon the 
heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns of the parties 
hereto. 



In Witness Whereof , The said parties hereto have hereunto 
set their hands and seals, this day and year first above written. 



seal!- 



■j SEAL i 
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WILL. 

The Last Will and Testament 

OF of the 

of... In theCountjr 

oi •.••••«...•.. 3i]ici o Del u6 oi ...••• m&cie 

and published the day of in the year of our Lord 

One Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety 

In the Name of Qod, Amen. I 

of the of in the County of an<J 

State of of the age of years, and 

l>eing of sound mind and memory, do hereby make, publish an^ 
declare this my LAST WILL AND TESTAMENT in manntt- 
following, that is to say : 

FIRST— It is my will that all my funeral expenses and all my 
just debts be fully paid. 

SECOND— After the payment of my just debts and funeral 
exi^enses, I give and to 



LASTLY— I hereby nominate and appoint. 



to be Execut of this my last Will and Testament, hereby 

revoking all former Wills by me made. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and 

seal, the day of in the year of our Lord One 

Thousand Eight Hundred and Ninety 



j SEAli !■ 



The above Instrument, consisting of pages, was 

now here subscribed by , the Testat , in 

the presence of each of us; and was at the same time declared 

by to be.. Last Will and Testament, and we, 

at request, and in .. — presence, and In the presence of 

each other, subscribe our names as attesting witnesses. 

of 

of 

of 
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FORM OP aeNBRAL SUBMISSION TO ARBITRATION. 

Whereas, differences have for a long time existed, and are 
now existing and pending, between Jolin Robinson, of Chicago, 
County of Cook, and State of niinols, and James Smith, of the 
same place, in relation to divers and sundry matters of oontro- 
Yersyand dispute; Now, therefore, we, the undersigned, John 
Robinson and James Smith, aforesaid, do hereby mutually 
covenant, and to and with each other, that Joseph Jackson, John 
Black, and William Johnson, of said Chicago, or any two of 
them, shall arbitrate, award, and determine of and concerning 
all and all manner of action and actions, cause and causes of 
actions, suits, controversies, claims, and demands whatsoever, 
now pending, existing, or held, by and between us, the parties 
aforesaid; and we do further mutually covenant and agree, to 
and with each other, that the award to be made by the said arbi- 
trators, or any two of them, shall in all things by us and each of 
us, be well and faithfully kept and observed; Provided, however, 
that the award aforesaid be made in writing, under the hands of 
the said Joseph Jackson, John Black, and William Johnson, or 
any two of them, and ready to be delivered to the said parties in 
difference, or to such of them as shall desire the same, on the 
second day of January, A. D. 1897. 

Witness our hands and Seals this seventh day of September, 
A. D. 1896. 

Signed, sealed and delivered 1 / i 

in the presence of JOHN ROBINSON j seal f 

PETER O'DONNELL. f , ) 

JAMES SMITH, \ SEAL f 
HENRY GREEN. 1 ' 



PART SIX. 




tntroDuctlon. 



n mar well be doabted whellier any other n&tlon, In lb» b&bm 
lenEtboI time, bag produced so many able public speakers &.i hai 
•or onn. Tha opparconltles are so ample, and tbe condlilona so 
[arorable, tbac oratory baa flonrlsbed In onr cougenlnl soil II 
Is no longer an Oirt confined loatewor Umlled U> a particular 
olass. buc 1b open to every man ol average Intelllgeuoe uod > 
fair measure o! education. 

Wblle IL Is not probable, nor Is It desirable, Ibat every clrt- 
Bcnsh^ill attain to thescandard or a Webster, a Clay,oraCd- 
houn. yat It Is botb proper and expedient that all men. what- 
ever may be their avocation or position in lUe. xhould. when- 
ever occasion may require, be able to acquit themselves credit- 
ably In a public utteranoe o[ a tormal ctiaracier. 

Afltde from speeches of apolitical natnri.or the more finished 
productions delivered from tbe ^ture platform, there aro 
anions that call (or some appropriate remarks 
bose who mak'4 no pretensions to public speaking. Ttie 
tt table, claaa reunions, social gatherings, presentation sC 
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testimonials, and the like, all afford opportunities for displays 
of native or acquired eloquence, and on many of these occasions 
does the speaker first learn that he possesses the undeveloped 
germ of oratory. 

As an aid to those who would attain eminence in public 
' speaking, as well as an encouragement to those who lack confi- 
dence in their own abilities, the compiler bas formulated a few 
practical suggestions, drawn from his own experience, and 
trusts they may be found helpful to all who are seeking informa- 
tion on the subject. 

For convenience, let us first consider the subject matter of a 
discourse and then the manner of its delivery. 



THE MATTER. 

The First Essential of a public speech of any kind is to 
have something to say. Unless you are conversant with the 
subject under discussion, or possess the happy faculty of being 
able to think readily while standing on your feet, remain seated 
and decline to participate. In this way you may at least pre- 
serve your reputation for wisdom, even though you may suffer 
as an orator. No position is more embarrassing than to face an 
expectant audience and then be compelled to remain silent 
through an utter dearth of ideas, or to flounder helplessly 
through a maze of meaningless phrases and finally to subside in 
an agony of mortification and shame. In such a case we cannot 
do better than repeat Punch's advice to the candidate for matri- 
mony—Don't I 

But while an aspirant may meet with signal failure in his 
early attempts this should not discourage him. for it has been 
the frequent experience of beginners from time immemorial. 

The Seeonil Essential is to say what you have to say 
with brevity and clearness, and in language suited to the com- 
prehension of your auditors. A tew words well said are gener- 
ally more effective than a long-drawn-out harangue, therefore 
endeavor to cultivate perspicuity of expression; avoid ob- 
scurity and ambiguity in the arrangement of your sentences: 
»eject all superfluous words, and remember that, as a rule, the 
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simplest words and forms of expression will make the deepest 
Impression on the minds of your hearers. 

The Third Essential is to stop when you have done. If 
you have exhausted the subject or said all that the occasion 
seems to demand, do not continue to talk merely for the sake of 
talking. Nor is it wise, as a general prox>osition, to go back and 
take up any part of the subject already discussed or weaken any 
points you may have made by an attempt at repetition. Unless 
you are a speaker of uncommon fascination it will be impossible 
to hold your audience for any considerable length of time and 
one of the subtle charms of oratory is to close, leaving with 
those who have listened to you a regret that you did not speak 
longer. 

The various classes of public addresses may be enumerated as 
follows: Orations, lectures, political speeches, testimonial ad- 
dresses, after-dinner "remarks." 

An Oration is the general name for all public addresses of 
a solemn or elevated chai acter. Rhetorical writers make an 
elaborate formal division of the parts of an oration and the 
method of their arrangement, but for practical purposes we 
may reduce same to three. Thus, there is the opening or intro- 
duction, technically termed the exordium. This part of the ad- 
dress should be easy and natural, leading gracefully to the 
actual matter which forms the subject of the discourse. The 
style should be calm and dignified, unless the subject is one that, 
in its very mention, awakens passionate emotion. In order to 
obtain the best results it is suggested that this part of the ad- 
dress should not be composed until after the principal points 
are written. 

Following the exordium comes the body of the address. Here 
should first be stated the facts connected with the subject mat- 
ter of the discourse. This should be followed by the arguments, 
if any, which should be clear and cogent, commencing and end- 
ing with the strongest. Then comes the appeal to the feelings- 
short and to the point. 

The close of an oration is called the peroration. Here the 
speaker sums up all that he has said, draws his conclusions, 
makes deductions, and finally brings his remarks to an end by a 
few carefully prepared and finely rounded sentences. 
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A funeral oration Is called a euCogy. This calls for a 
calm and dlgnifled style in which the life and charac- 
ter of the deceased are portrayed and a tribute is ren- 
dered to his memory. If you display feeling let It be real, 
not simulated. If you are unable, from the depth? of your 
own heart, to render the tribute of sympathetic affection, 
then do not attempt it, for no artifice is so easily detected. 
If you indulge in panegyric do not overdo the matter by fulsome 
flattery, and remember always, as an inflexible and unvarying 
rule, that the mantle of death covers every fault and that men's 
weaknesses are buried with them in the grave. 

A I^ecf are, which is the name usually applied to a narrative 
or critical disquisition upon any subject, should be a dlgaifled 
presentatloQ of the theme, carefully and methodically prepared. 
The subject should, in every instance, be first fully digested, 
then amplified into a written essay. Like an oration, it should 
commence with an affable introduction and close with a care- 
fully worded peroration. If the subject is of a narrative char- 
acter, as historical, biographical, descriptive, etc., the language 
should flow in easy measures with no attempt at oratorical 
splurges or rhetorical flourishes. If of a technical character, 
as scientific, medical philosophical, etc., unless the audience is 
composed of students the speaker saould avoid technical phrases 
whenever x>ossible, and where objects have a common as well as 
a technical name the comm<m name should be employed. A 
lecture may be delivered by reading from the full text, or from 
notes, or it may be committecl to memory and delivered in the 
style of an lmpro.nptu. Unless the lecturer Is accustomed to 
the platform it is better, perhaps, to stick to the manuscript* 
but even in such case he should be so familiar with his subject 
that only casual reference to the manuscript would be needed. 

A Speech, and by this term is designated almost every kind 
of public address not properly referable to one or the other of 
the foregoing classes, may be either an Impromptu effort called 
forth by the exigencies of the occasion, or it may be a carefully 
prepared essay. The faculty of delivering an acceptable im- 
promptu address is possessed by but few, and while, like all 
other faculties, it may be improved by cultivation, yet prudetfoe 
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would suggest a suitable preparation in every instance where 
such a course is possible. 

The political field offers the best opportunities for general 
public speaking. The method of arrangement indicated for 
orati(ms is equally adapted to political speeches, whether same 
are to be efforts of several hours' duration or merely brief har- 
angues. Si)eeches of this character are generally devoted to 
discussions of the political issues of the day. It is necessary 
therefore that the speaker should be fully conversant with the 
principles of the party he represents and have gathered a suffi- 
cient amount of data from actual facts to show the proper ap- 
plication of such principles to the economic conditions which 
then prevail. If disinclined to make original investigations 
the promotion committees will gladly furnish him with all 
needed material. As a rule, an effective political speech cannot 
be made from memory. Oet your data, digest them; then, being 
familiar with your subject and knowing what you desire to pre- 
sent, if you lack ideas, or words to express your ideas, it would 
be good policy to retire from this field of endeavor. 

Addresses will include about every form of oratorical effort 
not covered by the preceding heads. These may take a wide 
variety of forms, but the principal one, perhaps. Is that usually 
known as the "after-dinner" speech. To a person who is in 
demand for this kind of oratory no form of public sx>eaking Is 
more difficult or exacting. He is expected upon all occasions to 
be able and willing to respond; his remarks must be pithy, en- 
tertaining, and at the same time calculated to stir the feelings 
and carry conviction; his language must be in comformity to 
rhetorical rules; his sentences polished and his periods finely 
rounded. Failing in this he sinks to the commonplace and the 
public look for some new idol. The three cardinal rules which 
^orm the introduction to this article are commended to \he care- 
ful consideration of all aspirants for the honors of after-dinner 
oratory. 

If the orator Is to resi>ond to some set toast or sentiment a 
reasonable time will generally be allowed for preparation. This 
eonsists. In the main, of a careful consideration of the ideas sug- 
gested, the arrangement of same Into an orderly disposition, 
and suitable opening and close. The exact form of the speech 
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should not be memorized, as its delivery will generally reveal 
that fact in a certain stiffness that cannot be wholly effaced, and 
for some unaccountable reason the average audience refuses to 
grant a very high degree of credit to a speaker who attempts to 
deceive them by carefully prepared and memorized impromptus. 
Better read your speech from the manuscript. On the other 
hand, the speaker should, if possible, have in his mind every 
salient feature of his address and the order in which they should 
be presented. . This leaves him free for a choice of language and 
with an opportunity of introducing any new feature that niay 
have been suggested. Again, the memorized speech must be 
delivered Just as it was composed, and the loss of a word may 
entirely disconcert the speaker, and the moment self-possession 
is lost memory seems to accompany it. Then, too, a memorized 
speech Is not true oratory; at best it is but declamation. 

Testimonial addresses, or the remarks that accompany the 
presentation of mementoes, rewards, and offerings of friendship, 
are further phases of the unconventional speech. These should 
be brief and pointed. They are designed to give verbal expres- 
sion to the feelings of the donors, and, so far as may be. they 
should reflect the sympathetic interest which such donors pre- 
sumably entertain for the recipient. This class of speeches does 
not permit of much display and to be effective they should be 
simple, unaffected, and sincere. 

In all addresses not of the nature of extended lectures, culti- 
vate perspicuity and brevity. Speak little and well if you wish 
to be considered as possessing merit. 



THE MANNER. 

Delivery is the general name for the oral utterance of any 
kind of composition. Upon this, much of the success of a 
speaker depends, for even vapid thoughts, brilliantly expressed, 
will cjiptlvate the average audience where words of wisdom in- 
differently uttered will fall flat. 

As a general rule the commencement of every speech should 
be made in an easy conversational tone; from this, as occasion 
may seem to demand, the voice may soar with the lofty and im- 
\iassioned flights of the imagination, and when the address 
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draws to a close the same strain should be resumed and the 
peroration delivered calmly and earnestly. Unless you are 
master of the art do not attempt vehement declamation, and 
even though you possess this faculty use it sparingly if you de- 
sire to produce the best effects. Let your gestures be easy and 
natural. Do not study them ; they will come of their own accord 
if you feel what yon are saying. Nor is it by any means neces- 
sary that a speech be punctured by violent gesticulation, while 
in many instances anything more than a few simple and uncon- 
ventional movements will be out of place. 

The great art of effective public speaking is clearness and 
distinctness of enunciation. Speak slowly, except where pas- 
sion requires quick action, and th^^n do not rant— there is only 
a step from the sublime to the ridiculous. Be very careful in 
regard to your pronunciation; give all the vowels their full 
value: sound your " r's, " but do not roll them, and whenever 
you i)erceive that your #Qunciation is becoming thick or clogged 
be assured that you are speaking too fast and at once commence 
to retard. 

Under all circumstances retain your self-possession, for, with- 
out this, your remarks must end in ignominious failure. As a 
general experience the first moments after a speaker has arisen 
to address his audience are the most trying. This critical 
period calls for the highest degree of tact in the untrained 
si)eaker. If you speak from notes you may find a refuge on the 
desk; if from memory the ordeal is more severe, while if your 
remarks are to be impromptu it is of paramount importance 
that you retain a clear head and a comprehensive grasp on 
your ideas. To appear easy it is necessary that you should feel 
so, and to accomplish this requires a strong effort of the will 
and a feeling of confidence in yourself. If your address is of an 
argumentative character, as a political speech, pay no attention 
to interruptions, and, unless you are quick at repartee, in no 
case attempt to answer or confute any question that may be 
propounded to you from the floor. 

Expression is that feature of delivery which relates to the 
manner in which thoughts are elaborated in oral speech. By 
this we mean the emphasis^ inflection, modulation, and pauses that 
serve to convey more vividly the meaning of the speaker and 



enable the audltoFs to mnre re^dll; teel and undevBiand. \ 
good valce. lull and rSBonani, la Indispensable W perfael eipres- 
slon. and It nature bas not endowed cbe speaker wltb t>bls attri- 
bute the deflcleiicf must be made kooA, as far as ma; he. b; 
carelul training and ciiltnre: For assU'.auce In this particular 
consult some slandard work on elocution. 

Avoid a monotone, except in solemn passages; do not drnwl— 
the common scbool-boy defect that Is often carried Into man- 
hood: cultivate a graceful lu Sect Ion— upon tbl» rests much of 
the Charon of oratory— and endeavor to modulate the voice to 
salt the varying exigencies of tbe thoui;ht that Is sought to be 
expressed. Alwaj's speak In natural tones: do not endeavor to 
simulate tones yiu have beard in others, bowever ImpreBstve 
tbe7 may have appeared to you. It your voice Is pitched In a 
high hey cultivation will :isslst you to speak clearly and ^ree- 
ably. Observe carefully the pruuses in your dlsooiirHe. for oft- 
times a Judicious pause will convey an ttlea more forcibly cban 
words, and notblnz Is better calculated to give effect to expres- 
sion. It Is said that a good speaker will pause, on an average, 
at every fifth or ststh word, and In some oases even more fre- 
quently. But no positive rule cao be advanced and adlscrlm- 
InatlDK Jndgment Is perhaps tbe best guide. 

Tbe management of the voice bas mucb to do wltb enectlve 
speaking. Full iiihalailons should he taken at the beginning o( 
a sentence and repealed at all the natural p;kuaes. At all times 
there sbonld be an abundant supply of air In tbe lungs and In 
tbe delivery of long or Impassioned passages, requiring tbe ojt- 
pendltnre of mnch effort, great care should be exercised In this 
raspect In order that the voice may not fall at those points 
whore force and emphasis are required. So, too, tba ambitious 
spt-i^kPr should take heed that the vocal organs silffer no Impair- 
ment or Injury by t«o long continned or violent exercise. 

tn a dnisbed oration upon some lofty and Id aplrlog theme a. 
tall opportunity la generally afforded for the Introduction ol all 
the rhetorical eOects a'love alluded to. In a funeral oration, on 
ihe other band, tbe range Is limited, and tbe subject, as a mle. 
precludes anything In the shape of a depanurs from a slately. 
aim and dlgnlfled delivery. Political speeches afford a wtd» 
lid, luid violent invective may bere be used without tmpro- 
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priety. Responses, after-dinner remarks, and the like shoiild 
\}e in lighter vein and a touch of the humorous is always admis- 
sible. Presentation speeches call for nothing more than the 
natural tone and style of conversation; for this, in fact. Is what 
all such addresses are. 



PRECEDENTS. 



Al the request of the publishers the compiler has prepared a 
few ** model " speeches adapted to various occasions which pos- 
sibly may be of service in their entirety or as precedents^ They 
maybe used, with suitable verbal changes, for any of the exigen- 
cies they are supposed to represent, but are here presented 
rather as suggestions and aids to the speaker in preparing his 
address. As the longer speeches preclude their presentation in 
€Xten$o they have been reduced to a skeleton which the speaker 
can clothe with his own language. It Is, of course, impossible 
to present a ** ready-made *' speech that shall fit any or all occa- 
sions; the speaker, in every event, must furnish the substance 
«f his remarks. 



OUTLINE OP AN ORATION POR INDEPENDENCE DAY. 

FBLLOW-CmzBNs: *'We have assembled to-day to com- 
memorate the great fact that gives us national life, the Declara- 
tion of American Independence; and it is with pleasure tbat I 
respond to the duty that has been assigned to me of addressing 
you on this auspicious occasion.*' Allude to the germs of civil 
and religious liberty as exhibited In the early efforts of the 
English i)eople; the magna charta and Bill of Rights; then 
trace their development to later times; show the exodus of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; the planting of the colonies; the struggle for 
life and liberty. Note the sturdy attitude of the colonists with 
reference to the maintenance of their rights; their resistance of 
oppression and tyranny; their defense of principle, and finally 
the culmination at Lexington and Bunker Hill. Then show the 
sentiment of the country as displayed in the continental con* 
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gress and the crowing results of their deliberations on July 4. 
1776, in the Declaration of Independence. 

Follow the patriot army through the dark and trying cam- 
paigns of the revolution; at Valley Forge, in its greatest dejec- 
tion; at Yorktown, in the moment of its triumph, and finally 
the treaty of peace recognizing the independence of the United 
States. Pay a tribute to the name of Washington, and to the 
other generals and the statesmen of the Revolutionary period, 
and the cause for which they fought, that we to-day might enjoy 
the blessings of liberty and self-government. 

Briefly allude to the adoption of the constitution and the ex- 
pansion of constitutional ideas. Show the marvelous growth 
and development of the country from thirteen feeble colonies, 
struggling against what seemed insuperable obstacles, to tho 
forty w^ealthy and prosperous states that now constitute the 
Union. Pay a tribute to the American soldier of all wars, and 
to the patriotism of the people that in every critical juncture 
has sustained the government. Close with an appeal for con- 
tinued and ever-increasing loyalty to the principles of the con- 
stitution and the maintenance of National Union. 

Note.— Avoid all current i)olitical allusions in Fourth of 
July addresses. Nothing is in worse taste. 



OUTLINE OF A FUNERAL ORATION. 

Fellow-Citizens (or such other salutation as the occasion 
may require) : We have gathered here to-day in the shadow of 
gloom and with hearts laden with sorrow, to pay our tribute of 
affectionate respect to the memory of our late fellow townsman, 

Continue by referring to the 

ancient Roman custom of funeral honors to great men: show its 
appropriateness to the present occasion. Allude in general 
terms to the personal worth of the deceased. Give a brief 
sketch of his life, his birth, early struggles, his career as a busi- 
ness man, his public works and services, his benefactions and 
gifts to the public. Draw a picture of his character, show his 
good points, his amiable ways and pleasant characteristics. 
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Deplore the loss which the community has sustained. Close 
with a tribute to his memory, something as follows: 

Fbeknds: I will detain you no longer, by this faint and feeble 
tribute to the memory of our illustrious dead. His highest 
praise is your own deep conception of his merits, your affec- 
tionate gratitude for his labors and services. It is not my YOice. 
it is tbis si)ontaneous gathering, these solemn ceremonies, and 
this crowded house, which speaks his eulogy. His memory is 
safe foreyennore, for so long as men shall remember good deeds 
and noble acts, so long will they cherish in fondest recollection 
the name of 



OUTLINE OF A LECTURE ON ANCIENT EGYPT. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The broad stretch of desert which 
extends from the shores of the Atlantic ocean across the con- 
tinent of Africa is pierced in one place only by a thin thread of 
verdure. A single stream, issuing from the equatorial regions', 
has strength to penetrate this arid mass of sand and mingle its 
waters with the blue waves of the Mediterransan. It is this 
fact which has produced Egypt. Now show the boundaries, 
dimensions, and character of the country— its dependence on 
the Nile— the nature and results of the annual inundations, 
which leave a narrow strip of the richest soil In the world, en- 
closed on either side by regions of remarkable sterility. Briefly 
describe the climate and productions— then pass to a view of the 
people— their religions, art, language, and i)eculiar methods of 
picture writing. Next allude to the architecture of the ancient 
Egyptians, the ancient tombs— the pyramids, which, ever since 
the time of Herodotus, have attracted the attention of the trav- 
eller beyond all the other maryels of the country— ascribe the 
probable object of their erection and show their technic excel- 
lence. Describe also the temples, obelisks, palaces, and the 
houses of the people. Allude briefly to the manners and cus- 
toms—show the division of the people into classes and describe 
each— the priests, the upper classes, the soldiers, laborers. 
Sketch rapidly the Egyptian chronology— show the flrst known 
beginnings of empire— the dynasties, particularly of the Ram- 
eses— the Ethiopian Pharaohs, and, finally, the conquest of the 
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country by Cambyses. Close with a flclanoe at the country as it 
is and a few words of tribute to its former greatness. 

NOTB.— The materials for this lecture may be obtained from 
any of the popular works on Egypt. The interest will be muob 
enhanced by the introduction of pictorial illustratiocs. 



RBMARKS ON THB OPBNINQ OP A NEW RAILROAD. 

Fbllow-Citizbns: I cannot but feel that this is a most 
auspicious day for Booneville and marks a new era in the com- 
mercial and social life of our city, For years we have been 
semi-isolated : the great waves of commerce have surged past 
ns; upon the gazetteer we have been comparatively unnoticed, 
and while this has not been without advantage to us in the 
preservation of public morals and a higher plane of domestic 
life, yet in this day the town, i\o less than the man, desirous of 
advancing with civilization, must keep in touch with the world. 

To-day, for the first time in our history, the •' iron horse *• en- 
ters the precincts of our town, affording an easy means of access 
to the outside world, giving better and cheaper transportation 
for our products, and cheapening the price of those articles 
which necessity compels us to purchase abroad. Already have 
we commenced to feel the influence of our new acquisition; 
values have increased ; factories are in contemplation: visitors 
are coming to us impelled by a desire to share our fortunes and 
cast their lot among us. I feel that every sacrifice this city has 
made to secure the Air Line Road has already been made good, 
and I predict for this community a prosperous and brilliant 
career. That such will be the fact I have no doubt if every citi- 
zen will but feel that the interests of this city are his own and 
all strive with hearty good will to work at all times and in all 
places for the public good. 



APTBR-DINNBR RB5P0NSBS. THB TOAST, "OUR GUBSTS." 

Mr. Chairman: It is with much diffidence that I rise to re- 
spond to this toast, for the reason that many of your guests on 
this occasion are far better qualified for the task than myself, 
^ut let me assure you, sir, and the members of this society^ that 
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I am deeply impressed with the manner of our reception and 
the uniform courtesy that has been extended to us during our 
brief sojourn among you. We feel far more than words can ex- 
press and I know that I but voice the sentiment of our party 
when I say that the recollection of this visit will remain with 
us, a green spot in our memory, as long ^s life shall endure. 

Be pleased to receive, sir, from each and every one of us, our 
unqualified thanks for the many courtesies we have received 
from the members of this society, as well as our profound as- 
surances of regard and est«em, and should circumstances ever 
permit, it will afford us unbounded satisfaction, in our own home 
and at our own board, to reciprocate the kindness we have ex- 
I>erienced at your hands. 



AFTER-DINNER RESPONSES -THE TOAST, '*THB LADIES." 

Mb. Chairman: I think you must have known me and my 
sentiments pretty well when you assigned to me the duty of re- 
sponding to the toast, "The Ladies,*' for I confess it is a sub- 
ject to which I have given much thought, and concerning which 
I have expressed unfeigned admiration. Really, it touches a 
tender chord in my bosom, and I suppose I am i>eculiarly sensi- 
tive about it because my mother was a lady. Oh, these mothers! 
how much we owe to themi Our being, our earliest nourish- 
ment, our consolation, our training in the ways of lif<». They 
are our guardian spirits^ our loving helpers, our teachers, our 
best friends. I pity the man who has never felt a mother's love, 
or her— slipper, when he has wandered into forbidden paths and 
been caught at it. I tell you these are things to remember. In 
Imagination I can feel them tingling still; but far better comes 
to my heart the remembrance, that while she caused my tears to 
flow she had all she could do to keep her own from mingling 
with mine. 

And my sister. I heartily respond for her, because, being 
older than I, she guided my infant footsteps over many rough 
places, carried me when I was tired and— boxed my ears when I 
was naughty. 

My sweetheart. I cannot tell you how many there were of 
her. I never knew— but no schoolroom could seat all of her. I 
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don't know which of her I loved the best. I Ijnow some of lier 
loved me well— but ray stolen cherries, nuts and candy better. 
She was of all ages, all styles of beauty, white and brown, pale 
and quiet, rosy and a romp, but I lov?d her dearly, and for her I 
respond to-night. 

My wife I Don't laugh. It is true that I have none now, bin 
in the future, when I join hands with her at the altar, and 
proudly call her mine — though I don't even know her name or 
the number of her shoe — I shall marry her because I love her. I 
drink to her good health wherever she is to-night. 



RBHARKS ON THB LAYING OP A CORNER-STONE. 

Fellow-Citizens: We have assembled here to-day for the 
purpose of participating in the pleasing labor of laying the cor-, 
ner-stone of the Bolton Public Library, a building to be dedi- 
cated to the Muses and devoted to the moral and intellectual 
elevatioQ of the citizens ot this community. I feel that I can 
truly say this event marks an epoch in the history of Bolton; 
that it presages a higher and a better life for all of us, and that 
the influeuces which have contributed to the erection of this 
building will continue to be felt in the civic life of this city and 
county long after we shall have passed from the scene of earthly 
endeavor. To those public-spirited citizens, whose generous 
donations have rendered iwssible the long cherished wishes of 
the friends of public education, we are under a lasting debt of 
gratitude. Their names are carved upon this corner-stone: 
they are enshrined within our hearts, and in the hearts of those 
who are to come they will be held in reverential affection.— Here 
interpose some general remarks upon the advantages of educa- 
tion—the bulwark of civil liberty— the benefits to be derived by 
opening to the masses the door of the storehouse of wisdom— 
the effect of reading and education on the rising generation- 
such other remarks of a local character as may be appropriate. 

Then let this building rise, massive in its proportions, far 
reaching in its effects, a beacon light of wisdom, and an endur- 
ing monument to the zeal, intelligence, and liberality of the 
citizens of Bolton. 
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ON THE PRESENTATION OP A WATCH BY PUPILS TO 

TEACHER. 

Dear Tbacheb: The pupils of the Joliet High School, in 
grateful recognition of your labors among them and as a token 
of their esteem and regard for you, now present for your accept- 
ance this, slight testimonial. It is the joint contribution of all 
the pupils of this school and is intended as an ever-present re- 
minder tx) you of the hours you have passed in our society; and 
we venture to express the hope that the recollection of those 
hours may ever be pleasant to you and that whenever you look 
ux>on the face of this watch you will never count as wasted the 
time you have devoted to our instruction and education. 



ON THE PRESENTATION OP A CANE TO A SUCCESSFUL 

POLITICIAN. 

Mb. Jones: Your friends and constituents in the Fourth 
Congressional District, having viewed with feelings of pride the 
magnificent canvass you have just concluded, now desir<°!, 
through me, to extend to you their congratulations on the happy 
issue of the election. They further desire me to convey to you 
this slight testimonial of their confidence and regard. 

Be pleased, Sir, to accept from us this gold-headed cane, and 

with It receive also the good wishes of the party 

in this district; and even as you may lean for support on this 
material staff, so also may you rest with confidence upon the 
voters of this district to sustain you in every measure you may 
introduce or advocate in the halls of the National Legislature, 
calculated to further the principles of the party you represent 
or advance the interests of the people of this commonwealth. 

ON THE PRESENTATION OP A TESTIflONIAL TO A HINISTER 

RETIRING FROn HIS CHARGE. 

Dear Pastor: The members and congregation of Temple 
Church, desiring to convey to you some visible expression of 
the esteem and affection in which you are held by them, have 
commissioned me, for them, and in their name, to ask your ac- 
ceptance of this slight testimonial of their regard. Receive it, 
dear friend, and let it' represent to you that subtle depth of 
feeling that words cannot define or language express, and be 
assured that our good wishes will go with you to your new field 
of labor and remain with you always. 
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AT A PARTY-PREFACING THE TOAST, "OUR HOST AND 

HOSTESS." 

Gbntlbmen: I think you will all agree with me when I refer 
to this occasion as one of those few bright events in the ordinary 
life that release us from our business cares and afford us oppor- 
tunities to unbend and mingle in cheerful recreation with our 
esteemed friends. I am sure that we all need a stimulus of this 
sort after a season of drudgery at the desk or counter, in order 
to clear away the dust and cobwebs from our brains, to revive 
our social natures, and to develop the finer sentiments and feel- 
ings of humanity. When I look around this generous board and 
see so many friendly faces, my heart war jis, and there comes 
bubbling up the desire that these happy reunions might be more 
frequent. But while I rejoice with you that the hour has been a 
triumph of social enjoyment, we shduld indeed be guilty if we 
forgot those to whose thoughtful care and hospitality we are 
Indebted for It. and I, therefore, have no hesitation in asking 
you to pledge to them our warmest regards, while I propose the 
healths of "our excellent ho»t and hostess.'* 



SPEECH AT A WOODEN WEDDING. 

Ladies and gentlemen: An occasion like this Is eminently 
calculated for the reception of congratulations. Here are two 
hearts that have beat as one for fully five years without deslrlne 
to be two again. Five years! Ask them how long it seems, and 
they will tell yon— Jive months/ Fortunately the calendar attests 
the truth of the record, and if any further proof is necessary, w* 
offer in evidence their three curly-headed children, the largest 
four years old. Why this should be called a wooden wedding I 
don't know. None of us is willing to confess being a blockhead, 
and It would be dangerous to insinuate that our excellent host 
and hostess are either sappy or wooden-headed, gnarly or knotted 
in disposition. 

Well, I suppose wood has its uses, and If on this occasion It 
tends to unite in warmer friendship our host and hostess and 
their gu6sts,lt serves a good purpose.and leads us to look forward 
with hope to the next important anniversary of their married 
llle— the tin wedding of five years hence. May we all be there. 
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Alloy. Natural or artificial mixture of two or more metals. 
Tlie alloys of copper and tin are of extreme importance in 
the arts on account of their great touehness, their hardness 
and their fusibility. The alloys of silver and tin are very 
hard, as a small quantity of tin overcomes the ductility of 
the silver. When mercury Is one of the metals, the com- 
pound is known as amalgam. 

Amalg-am. See Alloy. 

Anemometer. Machine for measuring the wind. 

Anvil. Thick Iron block, frequently with a steel face, upon 
which metals are hammered and shaped. 

Appraising^- The valuing or setting a price on goods. An 
appraiser is one sworn to value goods fairly. A custom- 
house official. 

Archimedean Screw, or Spiral Pump. Consists ot a pipe 
twisted spirally round a cylinder, which, when at work, is 
supported in an inclined position. The lower end of the pipe 
l8 immersed in water, and when the cylinder is made to re- 
volve on its own axis the water is raised from bend to bend 
in the spiral "pipe until It flows out at the top. 

Architectare. The science of building or construction, and 
is of various kinds: as, civil, military, naval, an*! ecclesias- 
tical. The walls of antiquity are called Cyclopean and date 
back about 1.000 years before Christ. The Greeks improved 
upon the architecture of the Assyrians and Egyptians. 
Greek architecture is divided into the Doric, Ionic, and 
Corinthian. Roman architecture was borrowed from the 
Greek. The Byzantine, Saracenic, Gothic, and Renaissance 
architecture followed. Of the first-named is the church of 
St. Sophia at Constantinople; the second, or Saracenic style, 
is used in Mohammedan mosques; Gothic was characteristic 
of western Europe during the middle ages, and gave way to 
a mixed style called Elizabethan; Renaissance denotes a 
revival of the classical style of architecture, which had its 
origin in Italy, where the Gothic style never had a strong 
footing. Every country had its peculiar Renaissance, al- 
though each was derived from that of Italy. In the present 
century there has been a reaction in favor of the Gothic style 
of architecture, which, although admirably suited for eccles- 
iastical purposes, is not well adapted for the construction of 
public oflQces or private dwelling-liouses, as the comfort of 
the interior is too often disregarded for the sake of the 
symmetry of the exterior. The architecture of this day, 
however, is quite varied and picturesque, and i>artakes of a 
sort of new order, characteristic of the age of railways, and 
other important improvements of these tunes. 

Armature. Piece of sofi> Iron affixed to the extremities or 
poles of a magnet, in order that its magnetic power may be 
preserved. In architecture, iron bars or framing for consoli- 
nation and support of structures 

4.sh-fnrnace (or Oven). Used in making glass. 

->lialt (or Asphaltum). Bituminous substance, found in the 
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tertiary strata in different parts of the earth, evidently pro- 
duced from coal by the action of heat. It is much used as a 
pavement when mixed with certain proportions of lime, 
gravel, or pounded stone. Goal-tar is artificial asphalt. 

Assaylngr- Determination of gold or silver in alloys of these 
metals. 

Audit. To examine, vouch, and certify the correctness of the 
accounts of a public company or body. See Bookkeeping 
Department. 

Angrer. Instrument for boring holes by carpenters, wheel< 
Wrights, shipwrights, and others. " Auger-bit,'* a bit with a 
cutung edge like that of an auger. 

Awl. Pointed instrument used by shoemakers, saddlers, and 
furniture makers; called, also, brad -awl, saddler's awl, shoe- 
maker's awl. 

Ax (or Axe). Iron instrument, generally used with both hands 
in hewing timber and chopping wood. The hatchet is a 
smaller form of the ax, and is used with one hand. The 
broad-ax is a carpenter's tool, made heavier than the chop- 
ping ax, with broader and thinner blade and shorter handle. 
The mattock is a kind of pick-ax. 

Axis. Term applied to any line about which objects are sym- 
metrical, around which they turn, or to which they have 
some common relation. 

Axle-box. Box in which the short, cylindrical portion of a 
shaft bears and moves, particularly a railway axle; a Journal 
box. 

Axle-tree. Piece of timber, or bar of iron, fitted for insertion 
in the hubs or naves of wheels, on which the wheels turn. 

Babbitt-metal. A soft alloy of copper, zinc and tin, used for 
bearings or Journals, to lessen friciion. 

Balance of Trade. In commerce, the comparative amount 
of a nation's exports and imports ,or the balance of the trade 
of one nation with another. 

Ballast. A certain portion of iron, stone, gravel, or such 
weighty material, placed in the bottom of a ship when she 
has either no cargo, or too little to bring her sufficiently low 
in the water. 

Ball-coek. Appliance admitting of water running into a 
cistern, but shutting it off by means of a fioating ball, when 
the cistern is full. 

Ball-valve. Ball, fitted into a circular cup which has a hole 
at the bottom. 

Bandinfp-plane. Instrument or tool used for cuttinff out 
grooves and inlaying strings and bands in straight and cir- 
cular work. 

Bar-Iron. Iron in long pieces. 

Barium. White, slightly malleable metal, the metallic base of 
the alkaline earth baryta. 

Barometer. Instrument for measuring the weight or pres- 
sure of the atmosphere. 
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B*rHilioe. Horse-shoe having a liar across the usual opening 

at the heel, for the protection of a tender frog 

BAttery. Ck)mbtnation of several electrical jars, which may 
be charged and discharged as one great jar. 'Belays." a 
magnet that receives the circuit current, and develops the 
power of a local battery. 

Basaar. In eastern countries, a market-place, either open or 
covered, where goods are exi;>osed for sale, and where mer- 
chants meet for the transaction of business. 

Beam. Either a large piece of timber or metal, used for sus- 
taining heavy weigb t in buildings. * -Beam-engine." a steam- 
engine which communicates motion by the top of the piston- 
rod, being connected with a beam or lever moving on a cen- 
tral pivot, the other end of the beam being in similar con- 
nection with the crank of the driving-wheel. In the direct- 
action engine no beam is used, the piston working tbe crank. 

Bed>plato. Foundation plate of an engine or other machinery. 

Beetle. Heavy mallet made of wood, used in driving wedges, 
beating pavements, etc. 

Beet I in IP Haclilne. Machine forgiving to woven fabrics a 
glossy finish. 

Belly-brace. Cross brace, fixed to the boiler, between the 
frameb of a locomotive engine. 

Belt. A band of leather or other flexible substance, passing 
around two wheels, for the purpose of communicating 
motion to machinery. 

BeMsemer's Process. A process for converting pig-iron (iron 
in the rough, as it comes from the furnace) more rapidly 
into malleable iron and steel. 

Bevel. Term used by builders to express a surface sloping 
from another, at an angle greater or less than a right angle. 
In machinery, cog-wheels, with beveled edges, or beveled gear^ 
as they are termed, are used to transfer the motive power 
from one direction to another. 

Bllf^e. Bottom floor of a ship; also, protuberant part of a cask. 

Bill of Entry. Written statement of goods entered at the 
custom-house. 

Blsmnth. Metal of a greyish-white color, with a strong char- 
acjieristic tinge of red. It is hard, brittle, and but slightly 
malleable. 

Bit. Small tool, of various sizes, for boring, and turning by 
means of a brace. 

Bitumen. Mineral pitch produced by the destructive distilla- 
tion of coal. 

Black Lead. The common commercial name for graphite, or 
plumbago. It is nearly pure carbon, and contains no lead. 

Blanchard Lathe. For turning forms, such as shoe-lasts or 
gun-stocks. 

Blast-furnace. Used in metallnrglcal operations, in which 
the combustion of the fuel is increased to an enormous ex- 
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tent by a blast blown from a bellows, or by means of fans. A 
smith's forge is a blast-furnace on a small scale. 

Blast-hole. Hole in the bottom of a pump, through which 
water enters. "Blast-pix)e," so constructed as to cause a 
quick discharge of steam or air Into the outer atmosphere. 

Block-tin. Tin, as it comes from the foundry. 

Bloom. Mass of iron that has undergone the first hammering. 
After this it requires many more hammerings or rollings to 
make it suitable for the use of the smith. 

Blower. Contrivance for producing and maintaining a strong 
current of air for increasing combustion. 'Blowpipe." an 
instrument used by workers In metal for soldering on a 
small scale. 

Board. Paper made thick and stiff like a board for book- 
covers, etc. 

Board of Trade. Body of business men to i)romote commer- 
cial interests. 

Bobbin. Small wooden pin, with a head, to wind thread on, 
used in making lace, etc. 

Boiler. Strong vessel, usually made of wrought iron plates, 
riveted together, in which steam is generated for driving 
engines, etc. 

Bolt. Strong pin, of iron or other material, for holding parts 
together. A bolt with an eye at its head and ring attached is 
called a ring-bolt. 

Bond. A term applied to a certain method of laying bricks, 
and to timbers built into or attached to the walls of a house 
for various purposes. In bricklaying, care must be taken 
that the bricks are well bonded, that is, that the successive 
layers of bricks may be so placed that no Joint in any layer 
shall come immediately over another joint in the layer 
below it. See Banking Department. 

Bonus. £xtra payment for a service rendered or a thing 
received. 

Bookbinding^. Thenumber of operations is three: Prepar- 
ing, binding, and finishing. The sheets as printed are first 
feathered— placed in their order of pagination— folded tnf 
our, eight, or twelve leaves,. as the case may be: they are 
then stitched and sewn to strings or bands placed at the 
back of the volume. A saw-cut is, in some instances, made 
to receive the string, otherwise the string is left to form a 
rib, wbich is used as an element of ornament in finishing the 
book. The sheets being all sewn together, the back edges are 
glued together by brushing them lightly with thin glue. 
The strings are cut off within half an inch of the volume, and 
the back is rounded, either by hand or by means of machinery. 
A groove is formed by pressure against the back edge to re- 
ceive the board of the cover. The top. bottom, and front 
edges ar«) then cut level, and the boards are fixed to the 
volume by the ends of the strings being passed through smaH 
hole.s and glued firmly to the inside. The book is then orna- 
mented with gilding, inlaying or different-colored leather, or 
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blind toolings, i. e., plain stamping by heated stamps or dies, 
and the ede:es are lett plain, or gilt, or marbled. Machinery 
is now used to perform manjr^f the above operations. 

Boot-Crimp. Frame or last, used by boot-makers for outlin- 
mg and shaping the body of a boot. "Boot-last," an instru- 
ment to stretch and widen the leg of a boot. "Last," a mold 
or piece of wood resembling in form the human foot, on 
which shoes are formed. 

Bore. Cylindrical cavity of any weapon used for projecting 
shot, shells, bcQlets, or any missiles of a similar nature. The 
operation of boring cannon and gun- barrels is one requiring 
great care and nicety, and is effected by the rapid revolution 
of a steel tool called a cutter, attached to a shaft which is 
turned by machinery. "Boring-machine," machine with a 
very hard and sharp steel tool, which works at the end of a 
long bar, souiewhat after the manner of a centerbit. 

Bottomry. A contract by which the owner of a ship pledges 
the keel or bottom of the ship as a security for repayment of 
money advanced. 

Brad. Kind of nail, with a slight projection at the top on one 
side, in lieu of a head. 

Brake. Block of wood applied by lever or screw pressure to 
the circumference of a wheel, to slacken or arrest the 
moving power of the machine, by the production of a large 
amount of friction. 

Bramah-IiOek. For a long time considered incapable of be- 
ing picked. " Bramah press," a hydrostatic machine of great 
power. 

Brass. Comx>ound metal containing zinc and copper in vary- 
ing proportions, according to the purposes for which it is to 
be used; the general composition is two- thirds copper and 
one-third zinc. 

Braze. Solder or join two pieces of iron together by means 
of thin plates of brass melted between the pieces that are to 
be united. 

Breakwater. Artificial bank of stone to break the force of 
the sea before the entrance into a harbor. 

Breast-beam. Front cross-beam of a locomotive frame. 
"Breasting." Curved space in which a breast-wheel turns. 
It forms a quarter of a circle, and is adapted to prevent the 
waste of water. " Breast-wheel," a variety of water-wheel. 

Br€»ssnmmer. Any large beam used to support a superin- 
cumbent mass of masonry. 

Brenrin^. Art of extracting a saccharine solution from grain, 
and afterward partially converting the sugar formed into 
alcohol. Any of the cereals, wheat, beans, peas, etc., may be 
used in brewing, but barley is the best for the manufacture 
6f beer. " Malt " signifies any grain which has become sweet 
to the taste on account of the commencement of germina- 
tion; as. barley, from which ale, beer, and porter are brewed, 
all of which are called malt liquors. Barley steei)ed in water 
for three or four days becomes malt, when it is taken oat 
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and allowed to sprout or germinate. It is then dried in a 
kiln and treated with boiling water, in order to form "wort." 
Nearly all seeds contain a large quantity of starch, and when 
they begin to germinate a peculiar nitrogenous substance 
called " diastase " is formed. . This, acting as a ferment, con- 
verts the starch into sugar. In brewing, the malt undergoes 
six processes ; The grinding; the mashing, or Infusing with 
hot water; the boiling of the worts with hops; the cooling; 
the fermenting, and the clearing, storing, etc. 

BrlcKs. The material used in making bricks is clay, worked 
into a plastic state by kneading, and molded into a rectangu- 
lar form, nine inches long, foiir and one-half inches wide, 
and very nearly three inches thick. These pieces are dried, 
and hardened by baking in a kiln or in stacks. "Brick- 
work," the thickness of walls of houses built of brick is reg- 
ulated by the length of the brick, which is nine inches. 
Walls are made half a brick, a brick, a brick and a half, etc., 
in thickness. In houses usually the outer walls are from 
one brick to two in thickness, and the partition walls only 
a half a brick thick. In public buildings, and walls in which 
great strength is required, they are sometimes more than 
four brick thick; but it is considered good substantial work 
when they are made of the thickness of three bricks well 
bonded together. (See Bond.) A layer of bricks is called a 
** course"; when laid side facing outward, and lengthwise in 
the course, they are termed " stretchers "; endwise, they are 
"headers." 

Bridipe. Structure of wood, stone, or iron, thrown across a 
river, or any water-channel. Are classed as fixed or mova- 
ble; among the former are the ordinary bridge, the suspen- 
sion bridge, the tubular bildge, the frame bridge, the lattice 
bridge, and the skew bridge; among the latter are the float- 
ing bridge, flying bridge, draw bridge, and swing bridge. 

Bronme. Alloy of copi)er and tin. to which are sometimes 
added small portions of zinc and lead. 

Brnsh-nrtaeel. One of the wheels which in light machinery 
turn each other without teeth, but with or without bristles 
or brushes flxed to their circumferbnce. 

Bncklni^. The process of soaking cloth in lye for bleaching 
In mining, a term applied to crushing ore by hand on a plate 
by means of a flat-headed hammer. 

Bnlllon. Uncoined gold and silver, or, more strictly, refined 
gold and silver in bars or other masses. In political econ- 
omy the term is used to denote the precious metals both 
coined and uncoined. 

Bnrin. Engraver's tool for cutting lines on steel, copper, or 
zinc plate in making an engraving. 

Bamisher. Tool made of agate steel, or some very hard, 
highly-polished material, and used by silversmiths, book- 
binders, and others, to give smoothness and luster to rough 
surfaces. 

Bash. A perforated plbce of metal flxed in certain ;'>arts of 
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machinery, to receive the wear of pivots, bearings, and tho 
like, as in the hub of a wheel, etc. In larger machines, a 
similar piece is called a box. 

Btitt. The square euU of a connecting-rod, to which the bush- 
bearing is tixed by a metal clasp or strap fastened to the 
butt by means of a cotter and gib. At the end of a connect- 
ing-rod, a sivap-head is a journal-box. Cotier is a. wedge- 
shaped piece of wood, iron, or other material, used for secur- 
ing parts of machinery. Gib is a piece, notched or not, to 
hold other parts together. 

Cable. A strong rope, or chain, which serves to keep a ship 
at anchor. The Ailantic telegraph cables consist of wire 
that is enfolded by strands of twisted wire, layers of gutta- 
percha, hemp and pitch, etc. " Cable's length," the meobure 
of 120 faihoms, or 720 feet. *• Cable-molding," round mold- 
intf. cut so as to resemble a rope. 

Cable Street Cam. A track, with endless cable underneath 
surface of the ground, the cable being propelled by steam. 
Midway between the rails composing each track are two 
strips of iron which run parallel with the rails. A driver on 
a car that carries the grip, by means of a lever throws on or 
off the grip, which runs down from the floor of the car 
through between the strips of iron to the tunnel, where the 
cable is in motion at the rate of six or eight miles an hour; 
the erip clasps the cable tightly or otherwise, as the driver 
wishes to go fast or slow. 

Caliber Compasses. Instrument, with curved legs, used for 
measuring the diameter of cylindrical bodies. 

Calkin§:>lr<»ii. Chisel, used in driving oakum into the seams 
between the planks of a ship's decks or sides. A reeming- 
iron or chisel is used for opening the seams of planks, 

Cam. Plate with curved sides, fixed on a revolving shaft for 
converting a rotary motion into a rectilinear. 

Camera Lncida. Optical instrument intended to facilitate 
the perspective delineation of objects. " Camera ObscuiTa." 
an optical apparatus, representing an artificial eye, by which 
the images of external objects, received through a double 
convex glass, are shown distinctly, and in their native 
colors. 

Cantilever. A projecting piece or bracket for supporting a 
cornice, balcony, etc., and, in huge proportions, even bridges 
of tb«i larsrest size. 

Carat, or Karat. Signifies the twenty-fourth part of the 
weight of any piece of gold or alloy of gold. Thus, if the 
piece weighed is all gold, it is said to be twenty-four carab 
gold; if only half of it is gold, it is said to be twelve carat 
gold, and so on. 

Car<liii|c- ma chine. Machine in which the fibres of cotton, 
or wool, are combed or carded, to disentangle them from 
each other, and bring them into a proper conaition for spin- 
ning into yams and thread. Consists of wooden cylinaers 
or drums to which straps of leather are fastened, which are 
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perforated with numeroas wires re^rularly arranged. The 
exterior of a cylinder resembleH a circular bru8h. The cot- 
ton or other mat^iial is put into the machine at one end, 
and is rapidly whirled round from cylinder to cylinder until 
it comes out at the other end in the form of a filmy fleece: 
this is received on another cylinder called the *'doffer,'* from 
which It is removed by the " dofflug-knife,*' and gathered 
Into a narrow mass by passing through a fuunel-sbaped 
ai)ertare. when it is ready to be spun inio yarns and thread, 

Oargro. A general name for all the goods and merchandise car- 
ried on board a trading ves.sel. 

Oaryatl<les. Female figures that are used instead of columns, 
to support an entablature. 

CAse. Receptacle divided into numerous compartments, Tor 
holding tyT)es. The lower-case contains fifty-four boxes, for 
each small letter of the alphabet, each flsure (from 1 to 0), 
punctuation points, spaces for placing between the words, 
quadrate of four sizes for justifying lines and making para- 
grHph^4. The upper case is divided into ninety -eight boxes, 
and contains the capital letters, small-ca]^. sign marks, 
dashes, braces, brackets, parentheses, etc. The compobitor 
sets the tyi>es. according to the copy, which he has placed 
Conveniently before him, using an iron instrument called a 
** composing stick," In which he arranges each tyne — on© 
after another— in the process of forming words and lines. 
Wtien the stick has received all the lines it will hold, the 
compositor, by a peculiar grip on the type with his two 
hands, lifts it out and deposits it on a frame or "gallev." 
The galley, on being filled with matter (as type is called after 
its removal from the stii;k), is secured and an impression of 
its contents is taken on a slip of paper, which Is called a 
proof-slip or sheet. The proof-slip, together with the orig- 
inal copy of the matter, is then sent to the proof-reader. 
Who. with an assistant, reads and verifies it with the original 
copy, marking mistakes, as they a>'e found, on the margin of 
the slip: the assistant is called the copy-holder, and reads 
aloud from the copy or manuscript to i ne proof-reader, who 
traces the printed lines on the proof-slip, pencil in hand. 
After b.»ing corrected by the conposltor who set the tyi)e, it 
is made up into pages or columns as required, and senc from 
the conipv> sing-room to the press-room as a form. The form 
is then placed upon the smooth bed of a machine or press 
and any required number of impressions are made on a 
specified or uniform size of paper. From the press-room the 
printed sheets of the form go to the bookbinder, if printed in 
book form ; if in the form of a newspaper, the sheets are 
folded on the Ri)ot. and delivered direct to the publisher or 
author of the matter. See Bookbinding. 

Cash. Ready money, distinguished from bills. 

CaNli Book. Book in which is kept an ace )unt of all the cash 
received and paid, and of the discount received and allowed. 
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*' Cashier,'* one who has charge of the cash. See Bookkeei>- 
ing Department. 

CaNtingr* Process of x>onrlng a metal or some other substance, 
in a fluid or semi-fluid state, into a mold. The process id ap- 
plied to the manufacture of articles in iron, bronze, bell- 
nietal, lead, steel, copi>er, porcelain, plaster, and cement of 
various kinds. 

Celluloid. Species of solidified collodion produced by dissolv- 
ing gun-cotton In camphor with the aid of heat and pressure: 
used as a substitute for ivory, and may be molded so that 
the most delicate and elaborate articles can be made from it. 

Cement. A compound of pitch, brickdust, plaster of Paris, 
etc., used by many trades for making their work firm. 

Center of Gravity. That point about which all the parts of 
a body in any situation balance each other. 

Center of Gyration. That point in a rotating body, or sys- 
tem of bodies, at which, if the whole mass were collected, a 
given force applied would produce the same angular velocity 
that it would have communicated to the system In its first 
condition. 

Centrifueal. Force exerted from the center outward. "Cen- 
tripetaX" tending toward the center. 

Chain. Measure of lenth, made of a certain number of links of 
iron wire, serving to measure a certain quantity of ground. 
"Gunter's chain" consists of a hundred such links, ench 
measuring 7.92 inches, and therefore equal to sixty-six feet; 
1 square chain = 10,000 links; 10 square chains = lOO.OOO 
links = 1 acre. 

Cliain-pump. An endless chain, equipped with buckets at 
i-egular intervals, passing upward through a wooden tube 
and moving on t'.vo wheels, one above and one below. 
■Chain-wheel," an inversion of the chain-pump, whereby It 
becomes a recipient of power. 

Charter Party. Contract between a ship-owner and a 
freighter, by which the entire vessel is used for carrying 
^oods at a freight agreed upon. 

Chase. Square iron frame, used by printers to lock up forms 
of type, when made up in columns or pages. 

Cheese-press. In which the curds are pressed for making 
cheese. 

Chill. Harden by sudden cooling; as, a chilled wheel, made of 
cast-iron, and so hardened. 

Choke-damp. Name given by miners to carbonic acid, as 
distinguished from fire-damp, which is carburetted hydrogen. 

<'hack. Appliance fixed to the shank of a turner's lathe for 
holding the material to be worked on. 

Circle. Plain fgure bounded by one line only, called the cir- 
cumference, to which all the lines drawn to It from a point 
in the middle, called the center, are equal to each other. The 
line which divides it into two equal parts is called the diam- 
eter. Every circle Is supposed to be divided into 300 parts 
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or degrees, wherefore angles are measured by the a><^ Jf a 
circle. 

Citiinp. Instrument with a screw by which the work of a car- 
I>enter is held together. 

Cleat. Small strip of wood nailed to some work In the hands 
of the carpenter to hold it together; piece of wood employed 
in vessels to fasten roi)e8 to; piece of iron fastened to a shoe. 

Clevis. Piece of iron bent to the shai>e of an ox-bow. with the 
two ends pierced to receive a pin, used on the end of the 
tongue of a wagon, or plow, to draw it by. 

Clotit*naf 1. Nail used for fastening patches of iron. 

Clnteb. Projecting tooth or other form of machinery, for con- 
necting shafts, etc. 

Coek. The wrought-piece that covers the balance in a clock or 
watch: the spout which Is put into beer or water barrels, etc. 

CoflTer-dam. Case of piling fixed in the bed of a river, for the 
purpose of building a pier dry. 

Coir. The tooth of a wheel. "Cog-wheel," a wheel with cogs or 
teeth. 

Collar. Ring-like part of a machine, used to prevent irregu- 
larities of motion. 

Composition. Agreement entered into between an insolvent 
debtor and his creditor, by which the latter accepts a part or 
the debt, in compensation for the whole. 

Compromise. Settlement of differences between parties by a 
mutual willingness to refer the matter in dispute to the de- 
cision of arbitrators. 

Condenser. Any apparatus used for cooling heated vapors 
and reducing them to a liquid form. The " pneumatic con- 
denser" is a syringe worked on the same principle as the force- 
pump, by which a large quantity of air can be forced into a 
given space. 

Consignee. One to whom goods are delivered in trust. " Con- 
signment," the sending or delivering over of goods to an- 
other person. "Consignor," one who sends or deliver-s 
goods. 

Contraband. Goods prohibited by law to be exported or im- 
I)orted. 

Contract. Agreement between two or more persons, with a 
lawful consideration or cause. See Law Department. 

Copingr. Stone covering on the top of a wall. 

Copper. Hard, sonorous, ductile, and malleable metal, of a 
characteristic reddish-brown color. It is next to iron in 
specific gravity, but lighter than gold, silver, or lead. 

Corliss-envine. Engine having a variable and self-acting 
cut-off. It has two inlet and two exhaust valves, each of 
which vibrates on its own rod or spindle, within a bored 
space. The valves act independently oy means of rods from 
a vibrating disk and an eccentric and rod. At each stroke 
of the enerine. the valve-opening mechanism is thrown out of 
gear, when the valve is instantly closed by a spring. The 
instant at which the cut-off takes place is dependent upon 
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tbo position of the balls of th€i a^overnor at the moment. 

Cornice. Molded projection that finishes the part to which IC 
is affixed, as the cornice of a room, etc. 

Coulter. The fore part of a plow, with a sharp edge to cut the 
earth. 

Coanler-balaiice. Addition of weight to the side of |t whetf 
opposite to that whereon a crank jpin is attached; as. the 
mass of iron cast in the lOcomoiive wheel opposite to Abe 
crank-pin. to counter-balance the wei^bt of the latter. 

Conpliiigr. Name given to various arrangements by which the 
parts of a machine may be connected or disconnected at 
pleasure, or by which a machine may be disengaged from, or 
re-engaged with, a revolving wheel or shaft, through whic)i 
it receives motion from a steam-engine, water- wheefor other 
prime-mover. 

Crab. Kind of crane for moving heavy weights. 

Cradlt^. Frame of limber raised on each side of a ship, for the 
more convenient launching of her. 

Craiiip-irous. Used to fasten stones in buildings. 

Crane. Maciiine. with roi>e.<s, pulleys, and hoops, for drawinif 
up heavy weights. 

Crank. Shaft or axis bent like an elbow, and used forconveri> 
iug rectilleal into circular motion, or vice versa. 

49rofi»!s»-heacl. In a steam-engine, that part which forms a cross- 
bar at the end of a piston-rod' where the latter Is joined to 
the connecting-rod. "Guide-bars." the bars on which the 
cro^s-heaa slides, called also guide-locks, slide-rods, and 
slides. 

#rosN-iaiS. An iron bar connecting the slide-lever of a marine 
engine with the piston-rod. 

Cupola, or Dome. A term applied to any covering placed 
over a building and taking tne form or a hemLsphere or 
spuerical vault, whether round' or i)olygonal, at the base. 

Cnt-oir. An appliance of the steam-engiue for cutting off the 
passage of steam from the steam-chest to the cylinder, at 
the lime the piston has been made part of a stroke, in order 
to allow the remainder of the stroke to be made by the ex- 
pansive force of the sieam already in the cylinder. 

Davit. Pieces of timber or iron projecting over a ship's bow, 
used ns a crane to hoist anchors or boats out ot the water 
in such a manner as to prevent rubbing against her side. 

Days of Grace. In general, three days auowed for the pay- 
ment of a bill beyond the time marked on the face of it. 
Special laws rule the days Oi grace question in every state. 
See Law Department. 

l>e faGt<». Is applied to actual possession, and de jure to right 
St-e Law Department 

JDeiniirraii^e. Detention of a ship by a merchant, in loading 
or unloading, beyond the time specified in the charter party, 
or other agreement with ihe owners. 

I>ereliet. Such goods as are thrown away or relinquished bgr 
the owner, as a ship voluntarily abandoned at sea. 
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Derrick. Temporary crane consisting of a spar supported by- 
stays and guys, carrying a purchase for loading or unloading 
goods on shipboard. 
Differential Gear. Combination of wheel movement by 
which a motion is produced equal to the difference between 
two other movements. 
Distribution. The throwing of type into cases by a com 

positor. 
Dividend. The share or profit in a joint stock company. 
DivinnT-bell. Hollow vessel, by which persons may descend 
below the water, and remain for some time without incon- 
venience. 
Dogr. Grappling iron for fastening into wood or other heavy 

articles for the purpose of moving them. 
Double Entry, in bookkeeping, is so-called from each item 
being entere*l twice in the ledger, being debited to one set of 
accounts and credited to another. By entering each trans- 
action on both sides of the ledger, a system of checks is 
established, inasmuch as the entries on the credit side must 
be equaUto the entries on the debit side, otherwise the books 
will not balance. See Bookkeeping Department. 
Dove-tailing. Method of joining one board into another, by 

pins in the one fitted to holes in another. 
Dowel. Piece of wood fastened to a wall, so that other pieces 

mav be nailed to it. 
DrawbaelL. Allowance made to merchants on the exportation 

of goods which paid duty inward. 
Drawing-knife. Long blade with a handle at each end, used 

by hand to shave off wood-surfaces. 
Draw-spring:. Spring to which a draw-head is fastened. 
Dredfi^iiigr-niaeliiue. Machine employed for the purpose of 
clearing out or deepening the channels of rivers, harbors, etc. 
Drift. Couicle tool of steel for enlarging holes in metal by 

being driven into it 
Drill. Tool used for boring holes in wood, metal, stone, bone, 
etc, Drills for boring iron have pointed heads, with sharp 
edges projecting from ihem, that cut in different directions. 
Those for boring wood are like an auger or large gimlet, or 
they are broad and flat, with a projecting spike in the center 
and cutting edges on either side,— drills of this form are 
called •' centerblts." 
Driver. Any part which communicates motion to another 

part; as the driving-wheel of a locomotive. 
Drum. Short revolving cylinder or barrel, furnished with 
means to communicate motion to other machinery. When 
very short in the direction of the axis, it is called ** pulley," 
and "rigger." 
Dry-Poiiit. Sharp, fine-pointed etching needle, used to cut 
fine lines in a copper or steel plate without biting them In 
with acid. 
Dyke. Embankment of earth, sometimes revetted with 
masonry, or secured with a sloping front of stonework to 
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prevent) the water of the ocean or any body of water from 
overflowing the low lands. 

Dynamometer. Name given to all instruments that are con- 
structed for the purpose of measuring the power that can be 
exerted by the human frame, animals, or macbinery, 
whether by a single effort of strength or by a continuous 
series of efforts exercised during any given lime. A dyna- 
mometer usually consists of a spring, to be acted ui>on by 
the applied force, and an index and scale. 

Ebonite. India rubber made hard by vulcanization. 

Eeeentrle. Sort of wheel or revolving disk, in which the axis, 
or center of motion, does not coincide wiih the geometrical 
center. There are a great variety of eccentrics, and they are 
very useful in converting one kind of motion into another. 

Eleetrlc liigrht. Light that is produced by an electric current 
generated with the aid of appropriate machinery. Edison's 
electric lamp called "incandescent " consists of a pear-shaped 
gla.ss globe about 4% inches in height, exhaustea of air. into 
which is sealed a filament of carbonized bamboo, slightly 
thicker than a horsehair, which is raised to incandescence 
by a current of electricity. Electric lights, called "arc- 
lights,*' are also produced by means of the current and con* 
tiguous carbon points, the latter being shaded with globes 
open at the top. 

Eleetro Calico-prf ntingr. The producing of patterns, on 
cloth by the chemical action of the voltaic current. 

Electro-magrnet. See Moving Powers. 

Electro-plate. A precipitation of silver or gold on a surface 
of copper, or brass, or German silver metal. 

Electrotype. The term commonly applied to the art of de- 
positing copper and otber metals in or uix>n suitable molds, 
through the agency of voltaic electricity, so as to produce 
faithful copies of coins, medals, statues, engraved blocks, 
wood-cuts, forms of metal type, and other works. 

Embariro. Prohibition issued by authority on all shipping 
not lo leave any port. 

Embeasslement. Fraudulent appropriation by clerks, serv- 
ants, or others, of money or goods intrusted to their care, or 
received by them on account of their employers. 

BuibosA. To carve a figure, so that it will project from the 
plane <in which it is cut; to ornament in relief. 

Saline. Term applied to any compound machine or instru- 
ment composed of various parts, and Intended to produce 
some effect by mechanical force; such as a pump, a windlass, 
etc. A fire-engine consists of two forcing pumps so com- 
bined that their Joint action produces a constant and power- 
ful stream of water, which, by means of a flexible pipe, or 
hose, may be directed at pleasure to any point. The steam- 
engine, first constructed by James Watt, a native of Green- 
ock, Scotland, was for raising water by means of the expan- 
sive force of steam; it has since undereone many improve- 
ments, and been made applicable to every sort of work which 
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requires a strong moving ix)wer. The steam-engine was 
first successfully adapted to navigation by Robert Fulton, 
of the United States. A cutting-engine, or machine for 
dividing afid cutting the teeth of cog-wheels, is the invention 
of an American mechanist. An air-engine is an engine pul 
in motion by hot air. 

Epieyeloidal Wbeel. A stationary wheel or ring toothed on 
the inside, and geared with another toothed wlieel of half 
the diameter of the first. The inner wheel revolves about 
the center of the outer wheel, the whole being a contrivance 
for securing parallel motion. 

Escapement. In horology, escapements are of various kinds, 
as the crown, escapement of an ordinary watch, anchor es- 
capement of a common clock, horizontal escapement of a 
watch, duplex escapement, detached escapement, etc. In 
clock-work the common escapements consist of the swing 
wheel and pallets only. By means of the escapement, the 
impulse of the wheels is communicated to the pendulum. 

Etebingr. A method of engraving on metal, glass, or the like, 
in which the lines and strokes are eateti in with aquafortis. 

Endiometer. Instrument for ascertaining the purity of the 
air, or the quantity of oxygen and nitrogen in atmospherical 
air. 

ExhanMt.. The steam let oat of a cylinder after it has been 
used. " Exhau8t-pii)e," the pipe that conveys steam to the 
outer air or to the condenser. " Condenser." that part at- 
tached to the cylinder where the steam is condensed. 

Expaiifiion. The pressure and operation of steam in a cylin- 
der after its communication with the boiler has been cut off. 
" Expansion-gear,'' a gear or cut off that may be made te 
oi)erate at different points of the stroke on the piston for 
cutting off steam while the engine is in motion. "Expan- 
sion-joint," a joint for connecting steam-pipes, so' as to 
admit of one pipe sliding within the enlarged end of the 
other when the length increases by expansion. 

Fan. Any leaf -like contrivance used for producing currents of 
air, in winnowing com, other kinds of grain, blowing a fire, 
ventilation, etc. " Fan-wheel," a fan-blower. 

Fast. Applied to pulleys, called fast and loose, denotes twe 
pulleys situate side by side on a shaft that is driven from 
another shaft by means of a baud. 

Featber. An elevation on an axis or cylinder which coincides 
with a groove in the eye of a wheel, to cause both to turn at 
the same time. 

Feed. Those parts of machinery that move the work to the 
cutting tool, or vice versa, In dressing wood or metal. 
"Feed-pipe," a pipe which supplies the boiler of a steam- 
engine with water. " Feed-pump." a force-pump which sup- 
plies the boiler with warmed water through a feed-pipe. 

Ferrule. Ring of metal put around anything to hold it firm 
or prevent it from splitting. In steam-boilers, a bushing for 
widening the end of a flue. 
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Fiscal. Pertaining to the public treasury or revenue. 
Fisb-beam. Beam, one of whose sides swells out like a fish. 
Fisb-Joint. Splice bolted on railway iron to hold ends of rails 

together. 
Flanice. Metal rim bent over In gas-pipes, water-pipes, eta, In 

order to join (m other lengths of the same. 
Flat. Car without a roof. 

Float-board. Board fixed to the circumference of a wheel, 

upon which the water acts to set the wheel in motion. 
Flae. A narrow passage in the wall of a house, made of fire- 

Sroof material, for carrying off smoke. When a number of 
ues are built close together in a party-wall between two 
housei=<, or in the gable-ends of a single house, the wall itself 
Is called "chimney-stack"; and that part of it which rises 
above the roof Is called the "chininey-shaft.' The walls 
which separate flues built side by sid^ in a stack are called 
"withs." the walls which form their front and back being 
named the *' breast " and " back " respectively. 

Fly. That part of a jack which puts the rest of the machine in 
motion. " Ply-wheel," a wheel with a heavy rim, placed on 
the shaft of any machinery put in motion by any irregular 
or intermitting force, for the purpose of rendering the 
motion regular. 

Foot-TalT«. 0];)ens between the condenser and air-pump of a 
steam-engine. 

Forcini^-painp. Used for forcing wat«r by direct action of 
the piston. Has a side tube throu^ which the water is 
forced. 

Foandry. Art of casting metals in various forms; also the 
place where this business is done. Small works are cast in 
sand, which, being duly prepared, is put into a wooden 
frame; then wooden or metal models of what is intended to 
be cast are put into the sand so as to leave their impression. 
When the molds are fully prepared, the fused metal is poured 
out of the crucible into an opening which leads to the several 

{>atterns. After the whole has been set to cool, the cast work 
s taken out of the sand. The mold for very large articles is 
made of wet tempered loam, built up by degrees in a pit. into 
which the melted metal is made to run along a channel on 
the ground to the mold. 

Free Trade. Free and unrestricted trade between the people 
of different countries, without government duties. 

Freii^ht. Sum agreed to be paid for the burden of a ship or 
load of a car: also the cargo itself. 

Friction. Resistance which a moving body meets with from 
the surface of the body on which it moves. "EYictlon- 
clutch," a kind of coupling by which machinery is put in and 
out of gear. " Friction-balls " or " friction-rollers^' are used 
to relieve friction in revolving and moving bodies. '* Fric- 
tion-wheels," two wheels overlapping each other and sus- 
taining at the i)oint where their circumferences meet the 
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t)earlng of a revolving shaft, for the purpose of relieving R 
of frlctloQ. 

Frogr. 'I'rlangiilar crossing plate, at the point where one track 
branches from another on a railway line. 
^ Fnlcram. Prop or support by which a lever Is sustained, or 

I the fixed point about which a lever moves. 

Fnrntiee. Fire-place for melting, distilling, and other chem- 
! leal processes. 

4(able. Triangular end of a house, from the cornice or eavee 
I to the top. A gable roof is a sloping roof which forms a 

gable. 
I Oad. Small Instrument of Iron with a long wooden handle, 

! used to break up ore. 

€(agrinfr. Method of measuring the number of gallons con- 
tained in vessels intended to hold goods; chiefly casks, bar- 
rels, vats, etc. 

4(al lows-frame. Supports the beam of a beam-engine. 

€tolvanic Battery. Apparatus which is employed in gener- 
ating galvanism. " Galvanic pile,*' the apparatus first made 
by Volta, which consisted of a certain number of pairs oi 
Einc and silver plates, separated from each other by pieces 
of wet cloth, in the order of zinc, silver, and wet cloth im 
regular succession. The materials usually employed now 
are coppei and zinc in alternate disks. "Galvanism." a 
branch of the science of electricity, first discovered accident- 
ally by Galvanl, a professor, of Bologna. By experiments 
on frogs, he discovered that all animals are endued with a 
peculiar kind of electricity. Volta followed G<alvaiil in hii 
researches and discovered further wonders In this branch of 
science. " Galvanized iron " is iron-coated with zinc by a 
peculiar process to preserve It from the action of moisture. 

4(as. Material which Is produced by the destructive dlstiUatioa 
of coal, those species being chosen which contain the largest 
amount of hydrogen. '* Gasoline '* is a volatile fiuld distilleA 
from petroleum. '* Water-gas," obtained by passing super- 
heated steam over a bed of incandescent coal. 

4(asket. Platted hemp, used for packing the piston and pumps 
of a steam-engine. 

€(angre. Any Instrument or apparatus used for measuring th« 
state of a phenomenon. Thus the gange of an air-pump is a 
barometer, connected with the interior of the receiver, which 
shows the degree to which the air is rarefied. Many gauges 
are used In particular trades; such as the rod-iron gauge, 
the nail-rod gauge, the button-maker's gauge. ex<s.: others 
are used in watch- work: gun-inaUers also use a gauge for the 
bores of guns and rifles. '•Gauge-cock," a kind of water- 

gauge; a »top-cock to show the height of water in a steam- 
oiler. " Siphon-gauge," a glass Instrument containing 
mercury, used to measure the extent of rarefaction produoeA 
in the receiver of an air-pump. 
Ctoar. Wheel with teeth or cogs, or a number of toothed wheels. 
Wheels are In gear when connected, out oLj^^ar when dis* 

■J , . ■> . -* .J ' 
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connected. " Gearing," the parts between which motion is 
communicated to machinery: as, belt-gearing, frictional 
gearing, etc. 

Generator. Apparatus for heating water and forming steam 
for a steam-engine. 

C^iflTnrd Injector. Instrument for supplying steam-boilers 
with water. 

Gin. A machine for driving piles. 

Girder. The principal piece of timber in a floor. 

Glaze. To crust over earthenware; as, in glazing, with a vit- 
reous substance; to put glass into windows, or make glass 
lights for windows. 

Child. Richest and heaviest metal except platina, being the 
most solid and least ix>rous. The ductility and malleability 
of gold is such that one grain of it will cover upward of fifty 
square inches, and an ounce is capable of being extended in 
the form of wire or thread many hundred miles. 

Governor. Mechanical arrangement by which regularity in 
the motion of a steam-engine is secured. When new fire has 
just >>een put on, more steam is likely to be generated than 
the engine, in its ordinary state, can use; and if free com- 
munication between the boiler and cylinder be permitted, 
more will be generated. To prevent this, two balls are set 
upon a cylinder which revolves with the engine, and these 
tend to revolve faster the faster the engine goes. When it 
is going very slowly they exert a certain action on a mova- 
ble part to which they are attached, so as to keep open a 
valve between the boiler and cylinder; when it is goins: very 
4uick. the balls fly fast, and, being connected with the valve, 
tend to close it, proportionally as they have diverged from 
the spindle. The steam has thus less outlet from the boiler 
and is held in, until the engine's requirements and the sui>- 
ply become equalized. 

Granulation. Process resorted to to obtain metals in a 
coarse state of division. The metal is melted in a crucible, 
and poured into water from the height of three or four feet. 

Gross weiftrtit* Weight of goods together with the cask or 
vessel. 

Groand-Joint. Made by rubbing together two surfaces with 
emery and oil. 

Gaano. The excrement of sea-fowls, found principally in large 
quantities upon some parts of the coasts of Peru. Bolivia, 
and Africa. Guano has been employed as manure by the in- 
habitants of Peru from the most remote periods. By its 
means sandy soils are rendered fertile. 

Gnd§reon. Piece of iron in the end of a horizontal shaft which 
turns in the collar. 

Gntta-percha. Concrete juice of the Isonandra Gutta. Its 
plastic proi)erties render it extremely useful in the arts. It 
is a powerful insulator, and is consequently much used for 
coating JthjL wires foi; telegraphic purposes; it is also of 
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much use to the chemist, as a material for making bottles, 
carboys, baths, e^c 

gyroscope. Rotating wheel mounted in a ring of rinses in 
divers ways for showing the dynamics of rotating bodies, 
the composition of rotations, etc. 

Hammer-beam. Horizontal beam which serves as a tie im- 
mediately above the foot of a rafter. 

Hand-bole. Ai>erture in a steam-boiler, for inserting the 
hand, cleaning, etc. 

Hawker. Person going from'place to place selling goodd and 
merchandise. 

Hawser. Small cable. 

Heart-wbeel. Wheel shaped like a heart; a cam. 

Horse. Frame or trestle on which boards or planks are laid 
to be cut and otherwise worked. Stage on which pressmen 
set their heaps of paper for printing. •'Horse-shoe," cir- 
cular piece of iron fitted to the foot of a horse. 

Horse-power. Power capable of raising 33,000 pounds 
through one foot a minute. When an engine is said to be of 
so many horse-power it is meant that it could lift so many 
times 33,000 ix>unds through a foot In a minute. • 

H<»tblast. Current of heated air sent into a furnace by means 

'Of a blowing machine. The mass of air passing through a 

blast-furnace is about six tons an hour. Of late years much 

time and expense have been saved by using air already 

heated by a separate furnace. 

Hot- well. In low-pressure or condensing steam-engines; a 
well for the hot water drawn from the condenser by the air- 
pump. 

Hoasingr. Framing of a journal-box, or that which keeps the 
latter in place. 

Hydraalic. Pertaining to hydraulics. "Hydraulic crane," 
a crane operated by the pressure of water. "Hydraulic 
lime," lime which contains a small amount of silica and 
alumina, forming a mortar that hardens under water. 
'* Hydraulic press," a machine by means of which an intense 
pressure can be applied by the agency of water; the princi- 

{)le on which it acts is founded on one of the fundamental 
aws of hydrostatics, that any non-elastic fluid, such as 
water, possesses the proi)erty of transmitting pressure ex- 
erted against it at any point equally in every direction; 
hydraulic presses are used for reducing such substances as 
hay, wool, and cotton, and all goods that will bear compres- 
sion without injury, into balls and packages of convenient 
size for conveyance by rail or vessel. 

Hydranlie Enirineerlnff. Branch of engineering which 
treats of the appliance of water as a motive power for me- 
chanical purposes, and the methods that must be adopted 
to offer an effective resistance to the pressure which is exer- 
cised by any great volume of that fluid, whether it be in a 
state of rest or in motion. 

Hydraulies. Branch of science which treats of fluids in mo- 
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tion and the methods by which useful results are obtained 
from them. Among the machines which serve for the dis- 
play of the phenomena of hydraulics are the syphon, the 
pump, and the flre-englne. 

Mydrodyiiaiiilcs. Branch of science, or of engineering, 
which treats of the motion of fluids, and also of the machines 
by which water is raised, or In which water Is used as the 
first mover. The subject is divided into two parts, hydro- 
statics and hydraulics. The former Includes the pressure, 
cohesion, and equilibrium of fiuids, while the latter compre> 
hends their motion, together with the machines with whiclL 
they are connected. 

Hydrometer. Instrument for determining the relative den* 
sities, or specific gravities, of fluids; and thence the strengths 
of spirituous liquors, which are inversely as their specllie 
gravities. 

HydroMtatie. Pertaining to the equilibrium of fluids. 

Idle-wbeel. Placed between two others, for the purpose of 
trauHf erring motion from one to the other without changing 
the direction of the revolution. 

Impaet. Action of one body upon another, to put the latter, 
if at rest, in motion, to increase, retard, or alter its direc- 
tion. The i)oint against which the impelling body aci6 Is 
called the ** point of impact.*' 

Impost. A tax or duty Imposed on goods Imported from 
abroad.— That part of a pillar on which the weight of a 
building rests; or the part which receives an arch. 

India Babber. Solidined milky Juice of certain trqploal 
plants, the largest supply being obtained from the Ficus 
elastlca found in Assam; from other species growing in Java 
and America; from the Slphonla elastlca, a native of Guiana 
and Brazil; and from the urceola elabtica, a climbing plant 
found in the islands of the Indian archipelago. 

Indicator. Dynamometer applied to the determination of the 
work actually done by steam-enginea 

Inirot. Wedge or bar of gold; a mold in which metal is cast. 

Ii^eetlon Water. In land steam-engines, the water which 
comes from a tank called the cold well, surrounding the oon> 
denser, and supplied by the cold-water pump. In marine 
engines it comes directlv from the sea. 

Insa ranee* or Assa ranee. Contract between two parties, 
in which one of them, the ''insurer,'* undertakes. In consid- 
eration of a certain sum received or promised, called the 
** premium,** to indemnify, or assure, the other against a 
certain amount of loss from the occurrence of a specified 
contingency, as the burning of certain premises, the loss of 
a certain ship, or the death of a certain iwrson. 
»n. Metal most extensively diffused over nature, ooonrrlng 
not only in the inorganic kingdom, but entering into the 
composition of vegetable and animal structures. It occun^ 
in nearly every part of the earth, in ^he form of ores, in the 
metallic state with nickel, cobalt, and other metakk In 
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meteoric stones, some of which wei^h as much as fourteen 
or fifteen tons. Iron is the only metal that is susceptible of 
magnetic attraction. Pure iron Is very rarely to be found; 
the principal varieties of iron are the cast or " pig Iron/* or 
that which is immediately extracted from the ore. "WroueAt 
iron/' that which has gone through the process of melting la 
a furnace. "Steel," that which has been heated in charcoal, 
and hardened by its combination with carbon. 

Jaek. Instrument in common use for raising very great weight 
of any kind. ''Jack-lever,'* a sort of crane, consisting of 
small pinions worked with a common winch; th^ pinion 
works in the teeth of a large wheel, on whose axis there is 
fixed a small pinion with teeth working in a rack; by turn* 
ing the pinion the rack is raised, and with it any weight at- 
tached. 'Jack-screw, "a 8npi>ort in which works a screw, 
lever, rack and pmion, etc. 

Japannlngr. Method of giving a hard and highly-polished 
surface to ariicles made of wood, metal, paper or leather. 

Jet. Deep black sort of bitumen, susceptible of a good polish, 
and often wrought into toys, mourning jewels, etc. 

Jetoam. Anything thrown out of a ship being in danger of a 
wreck and cast onshore. 

Jib. Beam of a crane, from which the pulleys and weights are 
suspended. 

Jointer. Piece of Iron used to secure the joints of a wall. 

J«»i8t. Piece of timber framed into a girder of a building- 
Journal. Part of a shaft that bears and moves a journal-box; 
a bearing. '*Journal-box," same as Axle-box, which see. 

Key. Last board laid in a floor. Also a cotter, which see under 
the head of Butt. 

Key-st4»Be. The stone placed at the top or vortex of an arch 
to bind the two sweeps together. 

Kiln. Machine for drying substances by the application of 
heat. 

Klngr-poBt. Seam rising from the tie-beam to the ridge of the 
roof. "King-truss," a truss for a roof with klng-iwst at- 
tached. 

KnnelLle-Joint. The means of connection in machinery, con- 
sisting of a pin thrust into the forked ends of a connecting- 
rod. 

Lantern. Kind of pinion; a lantern-wheel. 

Lap. Amount of lap over a steam-port made at a half -stroke of 
a slide-valve. 

Latbe. Machine used in turning wood, etc.. as the Blanchard 
machine, which can turn out a duplicate or fac-simlie of any 
pattern whatever. 

I«ead. One of the most Important metals, both itself and its 
compounds being applied to many useful purposes. Its most 
valuable ore is galena, or sulphide of lead, found in large 
quantities in various parts of the world. The carbonate of 
leEbd. which is a powder, is known as white lead; the red 
oside of lead is otherwise called "red lead." 
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lieader. The principal wheel in machinery.— A small vein 
leading to a greater one. 

lieirel. Instrument used to make a line parallel to the horizon, 
The "plumb-lever* is that which shows the horizontal line by 
means of another line i)erpendicular to that described by a 
plummet or pendulum, The 'spirit-lever' consists of a glass 
tube, which is slightly curved, and nearly filled with alcohol 
or ether; adjustment to the horizon depends ui)on the posi- 
tion of a bubble, which is seen in the tube when the instru- 
ment is held horizontally. 

liever. Solid bar at each end of which a certain amount of 
force is applied in similar directions, and which is supported 
on a pivot, or by some fastening between the points of appli- 
cation. 

lieyden Jar. A jar or phial used in electrical exi>eriments. 
By means of this instrument the electric fluid can be accum- 
ulated and preserved in large quantities. 

liiabilitles. Debts which a person or company owes, as dis- 
tinguished from "assets." See Law Department. 

liifter. Part of a steam-engine which raises the puppet-valve. 
"Lifting-rod," a rod receiving motion from a vibrating 
shaft called the "rock-shaft,** and imparting motion to the 
lifter, 

liink. Any intermediate piece transmitting i>ower in a ma- 
chine. "Link-motion," eccentric-wheels and their rods, con- 
nected by a piece called the link, a part of valve-gear for re- 
versing the steam when the engine is in operation. 

lioad-stone. See Magnet. 

liOclL. In smith-work, a kind of fastening, and a masterpiece 
of that class, as a great deal of art and delicacy is required 
in contriving and varying the wards, springs, bolts, etc. The 
principle of all modern locks is the application of a lever to 
an interior bolt, by means of a communication from with- 
out; so that, by means of the latter, a door or lid may be 
made secure from any push or pull from without. 

liOom. Machine or frame-work of wood or metal, for manu- 
facturing cloth by interweaving a series of parallel threads, 
which run length- wise, called the "warp," with another series 
of threads which run transversely, called the "woof** or 
"weft" by means of the "shuttle." 

liOW-pressure. Term applied to a steam-engine, the motive 
force of which is produced by forming a vacuum within the 
cvlinder by drawing off the steam into another vessel called 
the condenser, and there condensing it. 

Maftrnet. Species of iron ore, called loadstone, and found in 
various parts of the earth in irregular fragments, and occa- 
sionally in beds of considerable thickness. Its property of 
attracting small pieces of iron was recognized at a very early 
date by the Greeks, and its wondrous directive ix>wer has 
been known to the inhabitants of China from time imme- 
morial. 

Mairnetlsiii. The attractive and repulsive power of the load- 
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Stone: generally, that peculiar property ix>8ses8ed by many 
mineral bodies, and by the whole mass of the earth, through 
which, uuder certain circumstances, they mutually attract 
and repel one another, according to determinate laws. 
Malnspnufp (of a Watch). Thin, flexible ribbon of steel, 
usually about sixteen or eighteen inches in length, which, 
when coiled into the ban*el ready to be placed in the watch, 
occupies a space something less than three-fourths of an 
inch In diameter. 
Mtilleabllity-. That property of metals which permits them 
to be beaten out under the hammer or extended in any way 
beneath pressure. Gk)ld is extremely malleable; it can be 
beaten 1,200 times thinner than ordinary writing-paper. 
Iron has been rolled into sheets the 2,500th of an inch in 
thickness, and a square inch of the leaf only weighed three- 
quarters of a grain. The property of malleability appears 
lo bear some relation, though not that of i)erfect propor- 
tionality, to the ductility. 
Mandrel. Wooden pulley and contiguous parts in lathe ma- 
chinery 
Man-hole. Opening through which a man may creep into a 

steam-boiler, etc., to clean or repair. 
Manifest. The certified invoice of the cargo of a ship. 
Masonry. Art of hewing, cutting, or squaring stones, and fit- 
ting them for the use of buildings; also of Joining them to- 
gether with mortar. A wall built of unhewn stone, whether 
ft be built with or without mortar, is called " rubble wall." 
Matrix. Cavity in which anything is formed, and which gives 
it shape; the mold or form in which printers' types are cast; 
called also, ma trice. 
Maxima and Minima. Terms employed not to signify the 
absolute greatest and least (as the words imply) values of a 
variable quantity, but the values it has on the instant when 
it ceases to increase and begins to decrease, or vice versa. 
A variable quantity may, therefore, have several maxima 
and minima. 
Meehanle. One who works with machines or the instruments 
of a mechanic. An "artificer" is a skilled mechanic. " Ma- 
chinist," one who makes machines or who is skilled in their 
construction. 
Meebanlcal Powers. Six standard machines which are 
capable of applying large forces to produce small effects 
with economy, and small forces to produce great effects in 
time, and which are further capable of transferring forces 
from their natural point of action, to another i>oint of ap- 
plication. They are the "lever," the wheel and axle, the 
pulley, the "inclined plane," the wedge, and the screw. In 
reality there are only two mechanical i)owers, for the pulley 
and wheel are only assemblages of levers, and the wedge ana 
screw are inclined planes. 
Mensnration. The art of measuring lines, superficies, and 
solids. 
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Mercban tman. A yessel employed In the transport of articles 
of commerce, 

Metal. Simple body of peculiar luster, insoluble in water, 
fusible by neat, and capable, in the state of an oxide, of unit- 
ing with acids, and foriniug with them metallic salts. The 
principal metals are gold, silver, iron, lead, zinc. Copper, tin, 
nickel, and antimony; but there are many oihers. 

MetHllargry. The art of working metals, particularly the art 
of extracting them from their ores and adapting them to 
various processes of manufacture. 

Microphone. Very sensitive instrument of the telephone 
species, for making audible the most feebFe sounds. 

Microscope. Optical instrument which magnifies objects^ so 
that the smallest may be distinctly seen and described. 

Mill. Originally a machine used for dividing, crushing, or pul- 
"^verlzing any substance: but more extensively applied to 
almost all machinery cons^ting of wheel-work. They take 
their name from the processes for which they are us^d, as 
saw-mills, stamping-mills, fulling-mills, grinding-mills, etc.; 
from the motive power, as wind-mills, water-mills, steam- 
mills, hand-mills, etc. ; or from the material o];)erat«d on. as 
cotton-mills, paper-mills, sugar-mills, flour-mills, oil-mills, 
etc. 

Mine. An opening in the ground from which anything is dug. 
The underground works constitute the mine, but the term 
usually comprehends the surface ground and the plant. 

Minerals. Bodies, destitute of organization, and which exist 
within the earth or at its surface. " Mineral waters " are 
springs impregnated with mineral substances. 

Mint. Place where coin is made. 

Model. Original pattern, or the shai>e or design of anything 
in miniature; particularly as applied to an artificial pattern 
made in hard wood or metal— not more than twelve inches 
In any dimension, as required by United States patent law— 
and with all its parts and proix>rtions, in order to give a full 
Idea of the work thab is to be executed. 

Momentum. Quantity of motion in a moving body. 

Money. Common medium of exchange by which the value of 
commodities is estimated. *' Monetary," relating to money. 

Monkey-wrench. Article having a movable jaw. an(^. which 
may be set by means of a screw to span anything which it is 
desired to move from position by turning or wrenching. 

Monopoly. An exclusive right to carry on some branch of 
trade or manufacture, in contradistinction to a freedom of 
trade or manufacture enjoyed by all the world, or by all the 
subjects of a particular country. In the United States 
monopolies are organized by the private, greedy efforts 
of manufacturers in certain classes of goods who combine to 
raise prices artificially by shutting out weaker competitors. 

Mortise. Kind of joint consisting of a bole of a certain depth 
cut in a piece of timber so as to receive another piece called 
the tenon, which see. 
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Motion. The three laws of motion, as delivered by Sir Isaac 
Newton, are: 1. Every bodv perseveres In its state of rest, or 
uniform motion in a right line, until a change is effected by 
the agency of some exberunl force. 2. Any change effected 
in the quiescency or Jioilou of a body is in the direction of 
the force impresited, and is propf)rtional to it in quantity. 
3. Action aud reaction are equal atid in contrary directions. 

lloviiiff Power. The principal moving powers are the 
strength of man and animals, wind, water, sieam, weights, 
springs, and magnetism. The ordinary strength of a mau is 
estimated at the one-flfth of that of a horse. A "horse" can 
draw 200 pounds over a pulley eight hours a day. two and a 
half miles an hour; if the weight be 240 lbs. he can only 
work six hours a day. and slower. '*Wind" moving at about 
12H feet a second, will strike a surface of a square foot with 
a force equal to two ounces. "Water" falling two feet, with 
a velocity of eleven feet a second, will turn a wheel so as to 
give motion to a four-foot six-inch diameter millstone at a 
rate of 120 revolutions in a minute, the wheel moving with 
a third i)art of the velocity of the water. A cubic inch of 
water, forming into a cubic foot, or 1,728 incaes of "steam," 
XX)ssesses an elastic force of 15 lbs. on the square inch, at a 
temperature of 212 deg.; at 250 deg.. 30 lbs.; ai 270 deg., 45 
lbs.: and at 290 deg., 66 lbs. "Weights" are applied ^s the 
motive power of clocks and other machines, as also are 
springs, which, like weights, have to be wound up after be- 
ing ex landed. If a bar of soft iron, in the form of a horse- 
shoe, or rather tnat of a common door-staple, be wrapped 
round with bopper wire, and a current of electricity passed 
through the wire, the iron becomes a most powerful magnet, 
called an electro-magnet, and mdy be constructed so as to 
bear the weight of many tons. 

Mule. Machine used in cotton -spinning, called also mule- 
Jenny. 

Wewel. Post or standard around which a circular staircase is 
built. 

W lc1&«l. Metallic substance, mostly found in a metallic state, 
but sometimes In that of an oxide. Its ores have a~copi)ery 
red color. 

Hut. Piece of iron or other material, square or hexagonal, 
having a concave or female screw, used for tightening a bolt. 

OllH. Name given to three different classes of bodies: 1. The 
fixed oils, such as linseed, sperm, and castor oil. 2. The es- 
sential oils, as oil of lavender, of rue, of nutmeg, etc. 3. The 
mineral oils, which are hydrocarbons, more or less impure 

Oil-box. Cup at the top of an oil-bole, for oiling machinery. 

Oscillation. The vibration, or reciprocal ascent and descent 
of a pendulous body. 

Oversliot Wheel, wheel, the circumference of which is cov- 
ered with cavities, and which is turned by water flowing on 
the top of it. "Undershot wheel," a water-wheel, moved by 
the water passing beneath it. 
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Pack. To fill in and around with some maieriiil. so as to make 
certain cavities in machinery air-tif^ht or \^ater- tight; as, to 
pack the piston of a steam-engine, water-faucet, and the 
like. 

Par. An equality between the exchanges of different countries: 
equal or nominal value. 

Party-wall. Wall that separates two houses or tenements, 
as in a block. 

Pattern. The model of full size around which a mold of sand 
is made, to receive the fused metal. 

Pawl. A catch, or ratchet. 

Pendalam. One of the principal moving i>owers, consisting 
of a heavy body so suspended that it may vibrate or swing 
backward and forward. 

Perpetual Motion. Declared to be impossible on account of 
friction. 

Pewter. An alloy of tin with copper, lead, zinc, bismuth, and 
antimony. 

Piionog^raph. A machine for registering sounds. A sheet of 
tin-foil is stretched around a cylinder, which is indented by 
a marker that vibrates in correspondence with the sounds 
made before a speaking-tube. The cylinder is turned stead- 
ily while the sounds are being recorded on a thin metallic 
sheet. By this means any song, speech, or other character- 
istic of sound may be recorded and the record preserved to 
be reproduced through the phonograph at any time after- 
ward. 

Pick. Iron tool tapering to a i>oint from a head, in which is 
fixed a wooden handle. It is ust»d for loosening ground, in 
digging, mining, etc. " Pick-ax." a pick with a point on one 
end, and a blade at the other, with a wooden handle inserted 
between. 

Pile. Large piece of timber, hewn off at one end and driven 
into the earth, as in a river or soft ground, for the support 
of a bridge or other superstructure. " Pile-driver," a ma- 
chine for driving piles or stakes in the beds or rivers, etc. 

Pin. Anything in the shape of a pin, short shaft, or bolt, which 
serves to fasten, *' Pin-drill," a drill with a central point or 
projection, to drill in a small hole and make it larger. 

Pinch. Lever, rather foot-shai)ed at one end. the heel of which 
acts as a fulcrum, and serves to move heavy wheels, etc. 
'' Pinchers " a sort of tool used in drawing nails. 

Pinion. Spindle, in the body of which are several notches to 
catch the teeth of a wheel that serves to turn it round; or a 
pinion in a small wheel which plays in the teeth of a larger. 

Pipe. Tube used as a conductor of water, gas, steam, smoke, 
etc., made of lead, iron, stone, pottery, wood. India rubber, 
gutta percDa, etc, The large water and gas pipes are made 
principally of cast iron, and are called *' mains ' ; the smaller 
ones of some alloy, of which lead is the base, are called 
•services." 

Piston. Solid beam whose lower part performs the office of a 
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eork closing the body of a cylindrical vessel in which it 
moves, wherever it is applied along the length. To this, in 
the center, a rod is fastened, which rises or falls with it: 
and with this rising or falling, the motion of the machines 
which use the piston, is connected directly. 

Pivot. Extremity of the axle round which a body revolves. 

Plane. Edged tool for paring and shaving wood smooth. 

Plaster of Paris. A paste made of gypsum. 

Plate. A copper-plate for printing on; any flat piece of metal 
in the same form or shape. *• Plating," see Electro-plate. 
" Platen," the flat upper part of a printing-press which gives 
the impression. 

Platinum. A metal so-called on account of its silvery appear- 
ance. The heaviest substance in nature: will not fuse, with 
the i«trongest heat of the furnace; and from its capacity of 
resisting oxidation in air or water constitutes one of the 
jperfect metals. Harder than Iron, and malleable and ductile 
like gold. 

Pliers. Instrument by which anything is laid hold of, so as to 
bend it. 

Plow. Agricultural implement for turning up the soil in 
preparation for receivmg the seed. It consists of a wooden 
frame, with a handle; a share, or sharpened piece of iron, 
fixed on the bottom of the plow, and a coulter, another cut- 
ting iron, that stands upright in the plow. 'Wheel-plow," a 
plow w4th one or more wheels, to render It steady, and also 
to regulate the depth of the cut. "Plow-share," the cutting 
iron fixed at the bottom of the wood-work of the plough, 
which forms the furrows. Among bookbinders, a "plough" 
is a machine for cutting the edges of books. 

Pluir. Piece of wood or other substance used to stop a hole. 
"Plug-rod," in a steam-engine a rod for working the valves. 

Plumb-line. A perx>endlcular to the horizon, formed by 
means of the plummet. "Plummet," a leaden weight at- 
tached to a string, by which depths are soimded perpen- 
dicularly, and i)erpendiculars are taken by carpenters, 
masons, etc. 

Pneumatics. That branch of physical science which treats of 
the mechanical properties of elastic fluids, and principally of 
atmospheric air. 

Polycbroine Printinip. The name sometimes applied to 
the leproduction of paintings and colored drawings by 
mechanical means. The imitation of drawings and paint- 
ings by means of lithography is usually termed "chromo- 
lithoeraphy." 

Polyfi^on. When a series of more than three forces act in 
equilibrium in one point, they may be represented in direc- 
tion and intensity by a polygonal figure; this figure i& the 
"polygon of those forces." 

Port. An ox)ening through which steam, air. etc., may pass to 
the valves of the engine to which it imparts motion. The 
admission and discharge of steam in a steam-engine take 
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place ttarough ports near the ends of the cylinder, connected 
with passages called "nozzles." which are opened and closed 
by induction and eduction valves. Someiiines tbe induc- 
tion and eduction valves are combined in one valve, called 
a "slide-valve." 

Power. Term equivalent to force, or rather to the origin of 
force; a mechanical agent, as horse-power, water or steam- 
power, etc. An authority which one man gives to another t« 
act for him. 

PreNS. Machine by which things are compressed. It acts by 
means of the screw, and serves for different pur];)oses, an for 
pressing the juice out of grapes and other fruits for making 
wine, the pressing ot the curd in making cheese, etc ; also, a 
machine usen by printers and publishers for taking impres- 
sions of forms of type. 

Price Current. A list of the various articles of merchandise, 
with their prices. 
. Priminip. The carrying over water from the boiler Into the 
\ cylinder of a steam-engine. 

Print inic. See Case. 

Pro forma. As a matter of form. 

Pro rata. In proportion. 

Pnddlinip. Process for the conversion of cast iron into 
wrought iron. 

Pngr-mill. For grinding and mixing clay, used In bricks 
making and for other purposes. 

Pnlley. In its plainest form, it consists of a small wheel turn- 
ing on a pin in a block, with a f 'irrow or groove cut in its 
circumference, over which passes the rope that turns it. 

Pnmp. Machine either for raising water or for forcing it 
through pipes. Its power is drawn from the pressur<^ or 
weight of the atmosphere in common cases, and from the 
elasticity of compressed air in those forms of it that are 
termed " Forcing pumps." The Ilf ting-pump and the suction 
or household pump have each a piston and two valves* 
which latter open upward. The forcing-pump is unlike the 
two pumps above named. The piston has no valve, but 
there is a valve opening upward at the bottom of its 
cylinder. 

Pnncli. Tool, usually of steel, for striking holes In any thin 
material, as leather, iron, etc. 

Pnppot- valve. Disk, used in steam-engines to cover and un- 
cover an opening. 

Pntloip. Cross piece of timber forming a supi)ort to the floor 
or a scaffold. 

^nadrant. The fourth part of a circle. A quadrant is divided 
into ninety equal parts, called degrees; each degree is divid- 
ed into sixty equal parts, called minutes: each minute into 
sixty parts, called seconds. 

Quadrat, Em. In tyx)e-setting. a square piece of metal, shorter 
than a letter, which is inserted by the compositor in the 
body of reading matter Just after a period or end of a sen- 
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tence. It Is, In composition, the standard of measurement, 
and when the compositor has filled a space equal to 1,000 
eras in juxtaposition, he is paid accordingly. 

^aarantino. Regulation by which every ship, suspected of 
lufeciion, is obliged to remain, for forty days, at a distance 
without holding any intercourse with the shore. 

Raek. Toothed bar working with a small cog-wheel or pinion. 

Rag:-bolt. Iron pin. barbed, so that it may be retained in 
position. "Rag-wheel." a wheel with projections on the 
circumference to receive the links of a chain which works 
with it. 

Rail. Long bar of Iron rolled In a certain shape, for use in rail- 
way construction. " Rail-chair," piece of iron made to re- 
ceive and support a rail, and which rests on the tie of wood 
to whicb it is fixed. 

Ratcliet. Wheel having angular teeth, by which it may be 
turned forward as by a catch or ratchet. 

Reaction. Action and reaction are equal and opposite. In 
mechanics, the force as illustrated by the firing of a pistol, 
there is a back effect upon the pistol IdenticaUy equal to 
that upon the bullet. 

Receiver. Vessel from which the air is exhausted In an air- 
pump. 

Reauction. The operation of separating a metal from other 
substances. " Redaction of a design or draught, etc." the 
making a copy thereof either larger or smaller than the 
original. 

Reel. Machine turning round on an axis, on which lines of 
different kinds are wound. 

Refine. To purify anything, but particularly to assay or refine 
gold and silver, by separating all other bodies from them. 

Re-let. A little, flat, narrow molding in panels, etc. In job- 

{ printing, small strips of wood for use in spacing between 
ines of type. 

Regrnlator. In a watch, a small spring belonging to the bal- 
ance. In a steam-engine, the throttle-valve. 

Release. The opening of the exhaust-x>ort between strokes, in 
a steam-engine, in order to diminish the back-pressure. 

Relief. The standing out of a figure above the ground or plane 
whereon it is formed. There are three kinds of relief, 
namely: the *' bas-relief," in which the work Is raised but 
little; the "demi-rellef," in which one-half of the figure 
rises; and the ** alto-relief ," in which the figure projects as 
Isirge as life. 

Resin. Solid, infiammable substance exuding from trees, as 
the common resin, or turpentine, from the pine. '* Resins." 
sua. important class of vegetable substances, extensively used 
in manufactures, obtained from various trees. They are 
mostly insoluble in water, but dissolve readily In alcohol, 
forming varnishes. They are, as solids, transparent ana 
brittle. They are insulators of electricity and become elec- 
trical by friction. 
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Reslst-HDce. Energy with which materials resist the action 
of external weights or forces tending to bend or brtak thorn. 

Retort. Chemical vessel in which distillation is effected by 
means of heat. Retorts are made of glass, earthenware, or 
metal, according to the purposes for which they are intend-^ 
ed. Very large earthenware retorts are used in the manu- 
facture of coal ^as. 

Revenue. Income or annual profit received from land or 
other projperty, but more particularly applied to the income 
of a state derived from the customs, excise taxes, etc., and 
devoted to the payment of the national expenses 

Reverse. To cause to revolve in the opposite direction, as the 
crank of a steam-engine. 

Rib. In carpentry, any piece of timber that strengthens the 
side. 

Rivet. Metal piece clinched at both ends. 

Rock-shaft. Shaft for varying motion in the valve-gear of a 
steam-engine. 

Roliinil^-iiiiil. Machine for working metals into plates or 
bars, chiefly used for drawing out the iron bars, after they 
have been manufactured into bar iron by the forge and 
hammer. 

Rotary. Term applied to turning, as a body on its axis. 
Rotary or centrifugal pumps are those In which a rectilineal 
vertical motion is given to the water to be raised by means 
of a wheel rotating with great velocity in a close drum, and 
receiving its supply through apertures in the side of the 
drum close to the axis. 

Rong^li-casting^. Kind of mortar used as a covering for ex- 
ternal walls, which is thrown on roughly, instead of being 
plastered on. 

Rouyli-strinirs. Pieces of timber fixed under a wooden stair- 
way for its support 

Rnbmkorlf' 8-eoil. A machine for inducing electrical cur- 
rents of great intensity. 

Safety-lamp. Invented by Sir Humphrey Davy, to lessen 
danger of explosion in mines. It rests on the principle that 
flame, to ignite adequate combustible gases, will not pass 
through fine wire gauze; although the light of the flame 
easily passes through it. 

Safety-valve. Appendage of the boiler of a steam engine, for 
permitting the escape of steam before the pressure becomes 
dangerous. 

Salvage. Recompense allowed to such persons as have assist- 
ed In saving merchandise, ships, etc., from wreck. 

Saw. Cutting instrument, formed from a plate of sheet steel, 
and toothed by means of a press and t'x>ls. 

Scale. Incrustation in a vessel in which water is heated, as in 
a steam-boiler, etc. Also, a most useful Instrument in accu-. 
rate drawing, made of any hard material. The principal 
divisions are half an inch, and the horizontal lines divide it 
into ten parts, or the twentieth of an inch; while by sloping 
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the lines in the left-hand division, the tenths are divided into 
tenths of tenths, or 100 ths of the half-inch, by progressively 
ascending or descending. 

Scarf. The cut ends of each of two timbers to be joined length- 
wise. 

Screw. One of the six mechanical powers, consisting of a 
spiral thread or groove cut round a cylinder; when the 
thread is on the outside it is a male or convex screw; but 
when it is cut along the inner surface of the cyliuder it is a 
female screw, otherwise called a nut, which see. As a me- 
chanical power, the screw possesses the property of an in- 
clined plane. " Endless screw," consists of two or more 
spiral fillets on a rod capable of rotation round its axis; 
these threads work in teeth on the circumference of a wheel, 
so that while the revolution of the rod continues the screw 
keeps moving on its own axis. '* Right-and-leftscrew," the 
threads of which on the opposite ends run in difTerent direc- 
tions. "Screw-bolt," with a head on one end, for use in 
some fixed part. 

Screw-press. Strong frame having a horizontal bed, and a 
follower attached to a screw. The screw works up and down 
in the concavity of the frame, whicb, when screwed down, 
presses on the upper surface of the substance operated upon. 

Scribing. Fitting the edge of a board to the side of another. 

Search, Riffht of. In law of nations, is the right of belliger- 
ents, duriiig war, to visit and search the vessels of neutrals 
for contraband of war. 

Sector. Drawing instrument, having the appearance of a 
small carpenter's rule marked with scales on every part. 
The sector is, in principle, an agfsregate of a large number 
of pairs of compasses packed up into one, each piece of the 
ruler being marked with the sanM scales. 

Service-pipe. Pipe leading from mains to a dwelling, as in 
water-pipes and the like. 

Sewer. A passage to convey water and filth away into sea, 
lake, or river. 

Sextant. Instrument for measuring angles between objects, 
the angle by reflection being doubled, so that a sextant meas- 
uies the third of a circle, or 120 degrees. 

Sbaft. The bar that carries wheels or revolving parts, as the 
shaft of a steam-engine. In mining, a hole like a well, which 
miners make to free the works from the springs that are in 
them. 

Siiank. The long and cylindrical part of different things. In 
founding, a large ladle. 

Siiear. Tool made in the form of scissors, for clipping hedges, 
etc. ; also, the bed-piece of a machine-tool, on which a slide- 
rest is fastened: as, the shears of a lathe, etc. 

Sbeii. In boiler-work, the barrel and plating 

Sbim. Thin piece of metal used in fitting parts. 

Sboe. A bottom piece used to support a body; a piece on which 
an object Is placed while moving, lo prevent wear. 
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Shrond. One of the two round plates at the rim of a water 
wheel. 

Nilver. A precious metal, lOVi times heavier than water, so 
ductile that wires have been made of it but the 750th part 
of an inch in diameter, and so malleable that a grain may 
be beat out into fifty square inches. It is. soluble in nitric 
acid, or aquafortis. 

Sipbon. In its simplest form, consists of a bent tube with 
unequal arms. The short arm is dipped in a vessel of water 
until the top or curve becomes level with the water, which 
then flows over down the long arm. The tube qan then be 
raised until the short arm is just below the water, all the 
rest of the tube being out of it. The flow will still continue. 

l>41oeve. Tubular part In which another part works, to steady 
a machine. 

Slide-¥Blve« Cup-shaped piece of metal, situated In the 
steam-chest, and made to slide over oi)eniugs through which 
steam passes to the cylinder. 

fiilidlii|?-rule. Mathematical instrument, to be used without 
compasses in gauging. 

Sluice. Any artiflcial channel for running water. 

Sn i ft ing:- valve. Valve opening outward to the atmosphere. 
The condenser of a steam-engine is provided with blow- 
through valves, communicating with the cylinder, usually 
shut, but capable of being occasionally opened, and with a 
snifting-valve opening outward, the steam can be blown off 
to expel air from the cylinder and condenser before the 
engine Is set to work. 

Socket-bolt. Bolt which passes through a thimble-shaped 
appendage in connecting parts. 

Sole-plate. Main or bed-plat« of a machine. 

Specie. Any kind of money coined from the precious metals. 

Specification. Written document, containing details for the 
performance of certain work, tiuch as building specifica- 
tions, etc. 

Spectroscope. Instrument for forming and examining the 
image ("sjiectrum") of the sun or any other luminous body. 
It consists of two telescoi>es arranged on a stand, with the 
two glasses facing each other. The eye-piece of one is re- 
moved, and In its place is a narrow slit formed by two strips 
of metal, which can be so adjusted as to admit a line of light 
of any de.slred width. The slit being illuminated, the ob- 
server at the other telescope will see a magnificent image of 
the slit in the form of a brilliant line of light. If a prism be 
be placed between the two telelesscopes the observer will still 
see the line of light, if the illumination be by what is called 
homogeneous light, like that from a sodium fiame. But, if 
the fiame be colored with some othor substance, like lithium, 
the observer will see two bright lines side by .'^ide, one yellow 
from the sodium, and one green from the lithium. The 
number of substances, and the consequent number of lines, 
can be increased almost indefinitely. ''Spectrum analysis,** 
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determines the constltutioD of heavenly bodies, and is based 
upon the ascertalued fact that the heated vapors of certain 
substances, like iron, manganese, ultrugeu, calcium, etc., 
exhibit certain definite and easily-recognizable lines and 
colors in the solar spectrum. These having been determined, 
It is not difficult to determine that when one of the planetary 
bodies gives similar results in the spectrum it is because of 
its being composed of similar substances. 

Spindle. Pin or rod. made to rapidly revolve by means of a 
wheel, on which locks of previously carded coiton or wool 
are drawn out Into threads. 

Spline. Piece fitting the key-seat of a hub and a shaft, in order 
u> make them revolve together. 

Spring:. Elastic plate or rod, which is employed as a moving 
power, or a regulator of the motions of wheel- work; also to 
ascertain the weights of bodies, or to diminish the effects of 
concussion. 

Spnr-wbeel. Cog-wheel where teeth project radially from the 
center. 

Stamp. Kind of hammer, raised by water or steam power, for 
poiiudiug ores. etc. 

Stand-pipe. Pipe between a hydrant and a tank, for equaliz- 
lug ihe flow of water. 

Steam. Water in the vaporous or gaseous condition. Water 
converted into steam occupies more than 1.700 times its 
former space. Under the presf>ure of thirty-five pounds on 
the square inch and at the temperature of 261 deg. F., steam 
exerts a force eaual to a ton weight raised one foot. 

Steam-eng^lne. The principal parts of a steam-engine, with 
their appendages, are: 1. The furnace and boiler. 2. The 
cylinder with its pistDn. 3. The condenser with its alr-puuip 
(these are waniing in non-condensing engines). In the 
mechanism of these principal parts may be mentioned (1> 
the furnace, with its appendaees; the boiler, made of iron, or 
copper, and often contaiQing ititemal flues and tubes, among 
whose appendages are, the feed-pump; safety-valve: vacuum* 
valve; water-gauge cocks and water-gauge tube; pressure* 
gauee; man-bole: blow-off cock, etc.; (2) the boiler and 
cylinder are connected by means of the steam-pipe, in which Is 
the throttle-valve, etc. ; in n on -condensing engines, called 
high-pressure engines, the waste steam discharged from the 
cylinder escapes into the atmosphere through the blast -pipe; 
the cylinder cover has in it a sinfflug-box for the passage of 
the piston-rod; the cylinder cover also has a grease cock, to 
supply the piston with unguent: in some large engines, a 
spring safety-valve or escape-valve, at each end of the 
cylinder; to prevent loss of heat, the cylinder is sometimes 
inclosed In a casing, called a jacket, outside of which is a 
clothing of felt and wooa: doubJe-cy Under engines have two 
cylinders, the steam being admittett from the boiler into the 
first cylinder, and then filling the second by expansicm from 
the first; (3) the ordinary condenser is a steam and air-tight 
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vessel of any convenient shai)e, whose capacity is from one- 
fourth to one-half of that of the cylinder, and the steam dis- 
charged from the cyliuder is liquefied in it by a constant 
shower of cold water from tbe injection cock; in the surface 
condenser the steam is liquefied by being passed through 
tubes or other narrow passages surrounded by currents of 
cold water: the condeuser has also a vacuum gauge, to show 
how much the pressure in it falls below that of the atmos- 
phere; the water, the small portion of steam which remains 
uncondensjd, and the air which may be mixed with it. are 
sucked from the condenser by the air-pump whose capacity 
is from one-sixth to one-eighth of that of the cyliuder. and 
discharged into the hot-well, a tank from which the feed- 
pump, before mentioned, draws the supply of water for 
the boiler: the surplus water of the hot-well in land engines 
is discharged into a pond, there to cool and form a store of 
water for the cold-well; in marine engines, it is ejected into 
the sea;. (4) the principal parts of the mechanism are noticed 
under their respective headings. 

Steam-g^aag^e. For indic-iting the pressure of the steam in a 
boiler. -'Steam-trap," a vessel so made as to permit the 
passage of water but retain the steam. "Steam-way," a 
channel conneciing a port with a cyliuder. "Steam- winch," 
a combinatiou for raising weights. 

Steaiu-liaininer. Invented by James Nasmyth. has a fixed 
cylinder, and the hammer is attached to the piston-rod by 
means of bars and a cross-key. 

Still. Large vessel employed in the process of distillation. 
The common still consists of a large copper boiler, set in 
masonry, over a furnace, having a head of a globular form 
which connects it with the condenser or worm-pipe. 

Stop-cock. Short tube of brass, intersected by a nearly cylin- 
drical plug so perforated or cut that while in one position it 
completely prevents the passage of fluid through the pipe; it 
may be turned so as to permit the fluid to pass through it. 

Stress. Applied force or pressure in any direction or in amy 
manner. The elastic strength is the stres.s required to pro; 
xluce the greatest strain of a s];)ecific kind, consistent with 
perfect elasticity. A body is said to be perfectly elastic 
which, if strained at a constant temperature by the applica- 
tion of a stress, recovers its original volume, when such 
stress is withdrawn, 

Stud-bolt. Bolt with threads on each end. to be screwed into 
a part and capped with a nut. 

SuiH|>. Pit for receiving the metal on its first fusion. 

Swivel. Link that turns round on a pin or neck in any direc- 
tion. 

Tare. Reduction made from the weight of a parcel of goods, 
on account of the case, cask, bag, etc., in which they are con- 
tained. 

Telescope, Optical instrument, consisting of a tube which 
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contains a system of lenses, designed to aid the eye in view- 
ing distant objects. 

Temper. Proper mixture of ingredients. Tempering, in iron 
works, is making iron and steel of a suitable degree of hard- 
ness or softness. 

Tenacity. A property of material bodies by which their parts 
resist efforts to tear them asunder. The tenacity of wood is 
about ten times greater along the grain than transversely. 
Mixed metals have, in general, greater tenacity than simple 
metals. 

Tenon. Projecting end of a piece of timber, formed by cutting 
away a portion on one or more sides, for Insertion into a 
mortise. 

Tbermometer. Instrument for measuring heat, founded on 
the principle that solid, liquid, and gaseous bodies always 
expand in exact proportion to the temperature to which 
they are subjected. 

Tbimble. Any short tubular piece, through which some 
other part of machinery passes. 

Throttle- valve (or Regulator). A valve in the steam-pipe 
which connects the boiler and cylinder of a steam-engine, for 
adjusting the opeuing for the admission of steam to tlie 
cylinder, and sometimes also the cUt-off valve or expansion 
valve, for cutting off the admission of the steam to the cylin- 
der at any required x>eriod of each stroke of the piston, leav- 
ing the remainder of the stroke to be performed by the ex- 
pansion of the steam already admitted. 

Tllt-hanimer. Large hammer tilted by projections on the 
axis of a wheel. 

Tin. Metal of a silver-white color, very soft, and so malleable 
that It may be reduced into leaves 1-lOOOih of an inch thick, 
called tin-foil. Tin is inelastic, but very flexible; when heat- 
ed to whiteness it takes hre, and burns with a white flame, 
and is converted into peroxide of tin. 

Torsion. The force with which a string or thread returns or 
tends to return to a state of rest, after it has been twisted. 

Traction. Act of drawing a body alone: a plane, usually by 
the power of men, animals, or steam. The power exerted in 
order to produce the effect is called the " force of traction." 

Trammel. Instrument for drawing ovais on a board. 

Trundle. Wheel whose teeth are formed of spindles. 

Trunk. A tubular piston-rod. « 

Truss. Frame of timbers so disposed that if suspended at two 
given points, and charged with one or more weights in cer- 
tain others, no timber would press transversely upon an- 
other except by timber exerting equal ana opposite forces. 

Turbine, water-wheel attached to a vertical revolving axis. 
Consists of a drum, upon which are a number of vanes 
curved in such a way as to allow the water leaving them to 
go off with the minimum of velocity or power. 

Tympanum. Drum-shaped wheel, used for raising water. 

Yalve. An arrangement by which air or any fluid may be alter- 
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nately admitted into and expelled from a veflsel. 

Teneer. Thin, long, narrow piece of wood or ivory glued t^ a 
piece of other material, for ornamental purposes. 

▼entilator. Contrivance for supplying fresh and removing 
vitiated air from houses, mines, and other places. 

¥ladact. Bridge, or series of arches, erected for the purpose 
of conducting a road or railway over a valley or a thickly- 
inhabited district. 

TlB Inertia. Power in bodies that are in a state of rest, to 
resist any change that is endeavored to be made upon them 
t<) change their state. 

Tnlcanite. Black, hard, elastic substance, resembling horn 
in its texture and appearance, and capable of taking a very 
high polish; is of great use in the arts, for making combs,, 
dental-plates, and hundreds of articles hitherto made in 
ivory or bone. 

Tnlcanlsed India Rubber. A. modification of India rub- 
ber, discovered by Charles Gk>odyear, by which sulphur is so 
combined with the rubber as to render it insensible to at- 
mospheric changes. See Vulcanite. 

Warplnic JHill. Machine for laying out the threads of a warp 
and separating tbem into sets. 

Wiiarfim^e. The money or valuable equivalent paid for hire or 
use of a wharf or quay. 

Wasbers. Small pieces of metal, leather, or rubber, placed 
under a nut to reduce fi'ict ion. 

Water-ipang'e Coeks and Water-ipaniTO Tnbe. In a 
steam-engine, appliances showing the level of the water, so 
that the engineer may ascertain whether it stands suffi- 
ciently high to cover all parts of the boiler exposed to the 
fire. 

Wbeel and Axle. A machine consisting usually of a cylinder 
to which a wheel is firmly united, so that the axles of both 
are coincident. Frequently also the axle is made to carry a 
wheel with teeth on its circumference, in order that, by re- 
volving, motion may be communicated to machinery.' 

Wlneb. Small windlass, having a cylinder of wood capable of 
turning on its axis between two upright posts of the same 
material. A lever at one or at each extremity of the cylinder 
is attached to an iron cylinder by wnlch It is turned. It is 
used for raising water from a well, earth from the shaft or a 
mine. etc. 

Sine. Metal of a bluish-white color, brittle when cold, but 
malleable when heated. 
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the cnltlvated members of tbe community. Tba eipcessloQ, 
'■ pollta Bocletj," has often been made the aabject of deilBloa. 
wbCD In tFuth tbe most, perhaps the only. poHltlre dletlnctton 
bolween the civilized and uncivilized being lies In tbls unique. 
Invalnable vlrtiier politeness. Wealth and knowledge, the 
power of discovery and Invenilon, art even, In ita highest mani- 
festations, would be as nouKht lu the development of the human 
race. It courtesy, with all Its natural oooseqaences of dlsinler- 
estedness and devotion, were not there to transform surly, ego 
Uatlcal. napollsbed ciBatures Into ladles and gentlemeo of dig 
□laed manners and kind, moluat forbearance. And we are 
toroed to admit that In that direction, in the growth and spread 
ol genulDe.poUteness. this century, the century ot such startliug 
improvements in all material comlurls, has heen totutd sadly 
wauling, often openly discouraging. If not sneering at, the 
preservation of our fathers" and rooihecs' gentle and consid- 
erate customs. In that respect It Is an Indisputable fact that 
tbe world has not progressed, but, on the contrary, has aban- 
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doned many a tradition well worth keeping as a precious fam- 
ily heirloom. . 

Of these social forms, so much cherished by our ancestors, a 
few have survived however; others have been transformed to 
suit the times, and the object of these pages is to place them in 
concise shax>e, before the public eye, carefully avoiding those 
exaggerated fads which a fleeting fashion or a monkey-like 
craze for imitation may try to foist upon a patient community. 

Common-sense " Social Forms " are the only forms we desire 
to aid in spreading. Ttiey are not many; they are just as neces- 
sary to the simply well-to-do as to the very rich: they will save 
all of us many a moment of awkward embarrassment; Anally, 
they are not hard to master, and, if ever in doubt, let the will- 
ing pupil bear in mind that i)olitenes8, in all times and climes, 
is but the daily application of this admirable principle ; ''Let 
us do unto others as we would others should to do unto us.*' 



In this department we do not propose to compile a guide for 
every circumstance in social life, as many such exL^t already; * 
besides, there are a number of rules of behavior in the house 
and on the street that are so well known and are so oasy in ap- 
plication that it would be a loss of time and space to even men- 
tion them herein. They refer more properly to " good man- 
ners" which are as essential in the privacy of the home as 
among acquaintances and strangers. ''Social forms'* being 
more elaborate and complicated, one needs accurate instruction 
if mistakes, often vexing mistakes, are to be avoided. Here are, 
however, a few points relating to "meeting" and "visiting ' 
which may prove a useful introduction to our very complete 
explanations about '• cards," " invitations," etc. 

In tbe Street.— A gentleman must always wait for a lady 
to bow (or smile) first, before he lifts his hat to her.— He must 
never take two ladies upon his arms except for the purx)ose of pro- 
tectlon.— He must not offer his arm, in the daytime, to a lady 
Who is not his mother or his sister, or an elderly or invalid 
lady.— He must not offer to shake hands with a lady, either an 
old or new acquaintance. — Ladies must not be introduced to 
gentlemen, but gentlemen to ladies. 

♦See Laird & Lee's Vest Pocket Webster, pp, 182-85. 
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Ube "Correct Ubing*' in Car&s 
an& fnt^itations* 



VI5ITINQ CARDS. 

Oentleinen's Cards.— Plain, cream white, thin cardboard, 
no ornaments, no fancy writing. Use simple engraved script, 
printed in black. Size of card, 3x1^ inches. 



Mr. Edward Rale Davies, 



•^010 Wheeler Avenue. 



Use sparingly titles or "handles" to your name, such as Hon. 
General, Colonel, Dr. Army titles ou^ht not really to be used 
when the bearer has not seen real service. If he is, or has been. 
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in the regular army, he should have his visiting card read as 
follows: 



Col. Hugh Dalrynvple, U, S, A,, 



Calumet Club. 



A physician had better use for his "private,'^ not "profes- 
sional," card the following form: 



George D. Smith, M, D., 



1703 Michigan Boulevard. 



It is better form still to omit lettering occupations altogether. 
The abbreviation Rev. is allowable in front of a clergyman's 
name, even if followed by the letters D. D. 
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Do not forget, if you are neither an officer, nor a clergyman, 
Mor a medical practitioner, to prefix your name by Mr. Should 
you, however, desire to write your name on a card to "send 
HP" to the person you are calling on, omit the Mr. 

Cards are ''due"— that is, must be delivered in person— to the 
host and hostess— one for each, after having enjoyed their hos- 
pitality at some formal function, dinner, ball, musicale, etc. If 
prevented from calling, a note must accompany the cards and 
be sent by messenger. Such cards are also "due" after a first 
invitation which you have been obliged to declhie. These 
formal calls must be made within a week after the event. 

Cards may be sent "by mail" in acknowledgment of an in- 
vitation to a church wedding; or, with the mention "congratu- 
lations" written by hand to one whose engagement is announced, 
•r who is the father of a newly born baby. Cards of condolence 
with the written words, "with deepest sympathy," may be 
mailed (but, better, left in person) in cases of sorrow or bereave- 
ment. 

Men rarely exchange cards, nowadays. However, a visitor 
in your city may be welcomed at his hotel by the cards of ac- 
quaintances that may have been half forgotten. Then if he 
cares to renew the erstwhile intercourse, he calls or returns the 
cards. After formal "stag-parties," if a guest is not an intimate 
friend, it would be good form for him to leave a card at his en- 
tertainer's club or residence. In large cities this is done quite 
generally, as people there are more formal in their social ways. 
It is well, at all times, for one to remember that "courtesy in 
little thlngh Is a sure sign of good breeding." 

I«adies' Cards.— As to color, printing, etc., the rules relating 
to gentlemen's visiting cards are to he followed. The size of a 
lady's card is fixed just now by custom at about 3^x2^ Inches. 

If the lady is the oldest married woman In the oldest branch 
of the family she may omit any Christian name on her card; 
thus : 
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Mrs, StewaH, 



25 Astor Place. 



In any other case lier card must contain her husbands full 
name, thus : 



Mrs. James Gold StewaH, 



25 Astor Place 
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During the first year of married life— i. e., during tii^ period 
when husband and wife, just returned from their honeyinoon 
trip, are calling together upon their friends and society ac- 
quaintances, they will use the following card; the day, In the 
left corner. Indicating when they will be at home to their 
friends : 



Mr. and Mrs, James Gold Stewart, 



Mondays. 25 Astor Place. 



Otherwise, it Is usual when the wife returns formal calls, and 
does so alone, for her to leave with her own card two of her 
husband's, one each for the lady and gentleman of the house 
she Is visiting. If there are young ladles. In the house, who are 
already •' out "— f. «., received In society, she will add one more 
of her own cards. 

Young ladles are not supposed to use cards, at least until 
they are out of their teens. When they are ** out '* their names 
are added on their mother's card 

After the young lady has been '*out" at least two seasons 
she may have her personal visiting cards, but without address. 
In that case the elder or eldest daughter of the family uses the 
family name without Christian name. 
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Mrs. James Gold Stewart, 

The Missea Stewart, 



25 Astor Plau. 



Miss Stewart. 
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The younger daughters prefix their Christian name to the 
family uame. 

The day of the week when the lady is "at home" to her 
friends in the afternoon is inserted in the left-hand corner of 
the card. Sometimes the lady prefers to limit these receptions 
to certain days, then tbe card reads : ^ 



Mrs. James Gold Stewart. 



First and Third 
Fridays in January, 
February and March. 



96 Astor Place, 



MourniniT Tisiting^ Cards, with a black border of varied 
breadth according to nearness of relationship are very properly 
used. Sizes and styles being otherwise identical. However, it 
is in bad taste to inscribe a reception day on a mourning card, 
as one is supposed to decline all calls except from intimate 
friends. In fact, mourning cards are mostly used to return 
thanks '* by mail " to people sending condolence cards. 

Cards of Introduction.— Ordinary visiting cards are used 
for that purpose, with the addition of some such words written 
at the bottom : 

Introducing Archibald Monroe, Esq. 

Such cards must be enclosed in an envelope addressed to the 
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person to whom the introduction is made, but left open when 
delivered to the person one wants to introduce. 



INVITATION CARDS. 

Cardfi for ftiocial Functions.— These are sp^ially en- 
graved for the occasion, a good size b'feing about 4x2*4 inches; 
cream white Bristol board, absolutely plain engraving. On the 
left-hand corner the object of the invitation is stated : M'lsic, 
for a musicale; Dancing, for a dancing party, etc. 



Mrs. James Gold Stewart, 

At Home, 
Tuesday Evening, February Second. 



Music. 



25 As/ or Place. 



If the function is given in honor of some distinguished guest, 
the invitation is generally worded as follows : 
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Mr. and Mrs. James Gold Steiimrt 



request the pleasure of 



8 



company on Tuesday evening. 



February Second, at 7iine o'clock, 



Lord Willougfiby d'Ereshy, 



British Aftibassador to Washington. 



R. S. V. P. 



25 Astor Place. 



The name of the guest is written with pen on the dotted line. 
The letters R. S. V. P. stand for tbe French words, " Repondez, 
s'il vous plait,' meaning in English: " Answer, if you please." 
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Of course, a reply is to be returned at once. 

Here is the most usually employed form for a invitation to 
dinner. The name and date are to be filled by hand. In that 
way one engraved plate is enough for all dinner parties. An- 
other card, -worded the same, with luncheon inserted in place of 
dinner and the hour changed to half -past one is the ** correct 
thing '• for invitations to a luncheon. 



Mr. and Mrs. James Gold Stewart, 



request the pleasure of 



:s 



Cojnpany at dinner on 



at seven o'clock. 



n. S. V. p. 25 Astor Place. 



For such an important funciion as a hall—i. «., a dancing 
party on a particularly elaborate scale— double sheets of thick, 
medium size, cream white note, are generally used: the hour 
must be not earlier than 9:30, and on the lower left corner the 
words, Dancing at Eleven, are to be inserted. Sometimes the 
hostess adds: Fancy dress de rigtteur; meaning that all the 
guests are expected to appear in fancy costumes. 
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Weddingr Cards.— Ought to be Issued by the bride's familf 
at least two weeks before the weddin&r takes place. 

If it is to be a church wedding the following invitation on a 
double sheet of note paper is correct : 



Mr, and Mrs, Edward HM 



request your presence 



at the marriage of their daughter 



Eleanor Augusta 



to 



Mr. George Gordon Lewis 



Saturday morning^ June first 



at twelve o'clock 



St. Margaret Church, 
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In the same enveloi)e a select number of friends should receive 
the following additional invitation on a card : 



Reception 

from half-past twelve 
until three o'clock. 



1001 Pine Avenue. 



Should it be expected tbat the general public might crowd 
the church to the point of inconvenience, a small, neat, engraved 
card may be added to the two others, worded as follows : 



Please present this card at 

St. Margaret church, 

Saturday, June flrst, 

at ttvelve o'clock. 
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A more formal iDvitation to a wedding reception is engraved 
thus and printed on double sheet note paper. 



Mr, and Mrs. Edward, Hall 



request the pleasure of your company 



at the wedding reception of their daughter 



Eleanor Augusta 



and 



Mr. George Gordon Lewis 



Saturday evening, June firsts 



from half-past eight to ten o'clock. 



1001 Pine Avenue. 
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For a silver or golden wedding an invitation on note pai>er 
will be correct if worded as follows, and engraved without any 
flourishes : 



1871. 



Monogram. 



1896. 



Mr, and Mrs. Henry Winthrop Dale, 



at home 



Tuesday, June twelfth^ 



from four until six. 



and from nine until tleven o'clock. 



8051 Elm Street. 



WEDDING ANNIVERSARIES. 

The first anniversary is called the cotton wedding. 

The second, the papep wedding. 

The third, the leather wedding. 

The fifth, the wooden wedding. 

The seventh, the woolen wedding. 

The tenth, the tin wedding. 

The twelfth, the silk and fine linen wedding. 

The thirteenth, the pearl wedding. 

The fifteenth, the crystal wedding. 
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The twentieth, the china wedding. 
The twenty-fifth, the silver wedding'. 
The fiftieth, the golden wedding. 
The seventy-fifth, the diamond wedding. 



LEAVE-TAKING. 

It is customary, although not quite as generally done as for- 
merly, to leave or mail visiting cards to all one's mere ac- 
quaintances (friends being notified by visit or letter), when 
about to either change one's habitual residence or under- 
take a journey of some duration. Ordinary visiting cards 
are used with the letters P. P. C. written on the left-hand cor- 
ner. These are the initials of the French phrase, ''Pour 
prendre conge," meaning "To take leave." The custon is com- 
mendable. A separate card ought to be sent for each grown up 
member of the family. 



NOTIFICATION OP BIRTHS AND FUNERALS. 

Sometimes to announce to acquaintances the arrival of a 
little stranger, a tiny card is engraved with the baby's name 
and the date of his birth, thus : 



Harold Jay Stewart, 



May first. 



25 Asior Place. 



Or a notification by the parents may be sent, engraved on 
note pai)er. 

The proper thing, In either case, is to return cards with the 
word *' congratulations " written on the left-hand comer. 

Invitations to funerals are engraved on heavily black- bor- 
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dered note paper and may be worded as follows, although there 
are no strict rules in the matter : 




Roman Catholics generally add, at the bottom, B. I. F 
(Latin : Requiescat in pace), meaning, *' May he rest in peace." 




Suitable for tbe Hutoficapb album. 



LOVE IN A COTTAGE. 
Your love In a couage la hnngiy, 

Your vlDe 1b a oesl for Sfaa — 
Your milkmalil sbocks ihe sraces 

And Simplicity talks of plesl 
Yon He down to your shady slumber. 



And your dam 



nalkB 1 



HUKMURINQ. 
Some murmur irhpu tbe sky Is clear, 

And wholly bright to view. 
If one small speck ol dark appear 



If bnt one Btreiik of light. 
One ray of God's ereat mercy, gild 
The darkness ol their night. 
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COMING YEARS. 

Ob. what shall I do, dear. 

In coming years, I wonder, 
W^ien our paths, which lie so sweetly near 

Shall lie so far asunder? 
Oh, what shall I do, dear, 

Through all the sad to-morrows, 

When the sunny smile has ceased to cheer. 

That smiles away my sorrows. 

—Mary Clemmer. 



I WONDER ! 

I wonder if ever a song was sung 

But the singer's heart sang sweeter? 
I wonder if ever a rhyme was sung, 

But the thoughts surpassed the meter? 
I wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 

Till the cold stone echoed his inmost thought? 
Or if ever a painter, with light and shade. 

The dream of his Inmost soul hetrayed? 



FRIENDSHIP. 

Oh, friend, my bosom said. 

Through the*^ alone the sky is arched, 

Through thee the rose is red; 

All things through thee take nobler form, 

And look beyond the earth, 

The mill-round of our fate appears 

A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me. too, thy nobleness has taught 

To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 

Are through thy frieildshlp fair. 

—EmerBOn. 
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I LOVE THEE. 
I love thee — I love thee I 

*Tls all that I can say;— 
It is my vision in the night. 

My dreaming in the day: 
The very echo of my heart, 

The blessings when I pray: 
I love thee— I love thee I 

Is all that I can say. 



GOLDEN-ROD. 
I lie amid the Golden-rod, 
I love to see it lean and nod; 
I love to feel the grassy sod 
Whose kindly breast will hold me last. 
Whose patient arms will fold me fast- 
Fold me from sunshine and from song. 
Fold me from sorrow and from wrong. 
Through gleaming gates of Golden-rod 

1*11 pass into the rest of God. 

—Mary Clemmet. 

MY PARADISE. 
Now city streets seem country lanes. 

And bare white tenements, beds of flowers; 
Now snow and sleet and driving rains 

Are May's and June's most balmy showers. 
Now murky skies seem deepest blue, 

And chilling winds soft zephyrs blow; 
Now blackest frosts are glistening dew, 

And darkest clouds the evening glow; 
Now wastes of roofs seem meadows gay, 

And barren branches flaunt the rose; 
And here beside the wintry way 

On banks of snow the violet blows- 
Such alchemy has love wrought in my eyes, 

Since you are near to make my paradise. 
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LIFE A TALE. 

« Out, out, brief candle I 

Life's but a walking shadow ; a poor player, 
Tbat struts and frets bis bour upon the stage 
And then is beard no more ; it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury. 
Signifying Qotbing. 

—Shakspeare. 



STATELY MANSIONS. 

Build thee some stately mansions, O my soul I 
As the swlrt seasons roll. 
Leave thy low-vaulted past ; 
Let each new temple nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast 
Till thou at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unresting sea. 

—ffoimat. 



ALWAYS WITH YOU. 

Say not welcome when I come. 

Nor farewell tell me when I go; 
For I come not, when I come, 

And I go not when I go. 
I am always, ever with you, 

Always will be so, I pray; 
I would never welcome give you, 

And farewell would never say. 



(t 



WORK IS WORSHIP. 

Laborare est or are." 

Sang a Monk of ancient time; 
Sang it at the early matin, 

Sang it at the vesper cbime. 
Work is worship I " God. my brothers, 

Takes our toil for homage sweet. 
And accepts as signs of worship 

Well-worn hands and weary feet. 
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FADING 

All that^s bright must fade, 

The bi'lghtest with the fleetest ; 
All that*s sweet was made 

But to be lost when sweetest. 



PRAYER. 

Pray, thou, for me. The common air 
Will stronger, purer seem to be, 

And all the world will grow more fair- 
Pray, thou, for me. 



LIFE. 

We live in deeds, not years ; in thought, not breaths; 
In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We count our time by heart-throbs. He lives most 
Who thinks the most, who feels the noblest, acts the best. 



THE NETTLE. 

Tender-handed stroke a nettle. 
And it stings you for your pains : 

Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 



NO DEATH. 

I There is no death. What seems so is transition: 

I This life of mortal breath 

Is but the suburb of the life elysian, 
Whose iK>rtal we call death. 



LOVED AND LOST. 

I hold it true whatever befall, 
I feel it when I sorrow most : 
'Tis better to have loved an«l lost 
Than never to have loved at all. 
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ART. 

In the elder days of art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care» 
Each minute and unseen part, 

For the gods see everywhere. 



SOMETHING. 

Something the heart must have to cherish. 
Must love and joy and sorrow learn ; 

Something with passion clasp, or perish. 
And in itself to ashes bum. 



TRUE NOBILITY. 

However it be, it seems to me, 
'Tis only noble to be good, 
Kind hearts are more than coronets 
And simple faith than Norman blood* 



LIVING. 

Learn to live, and live to leam» 
Ignorance like a flre doth burn. 
Little tasks make large return. 
Toil when willing groweth less, » 
•' Always play," may seek to bless. 
Yet the end is weariness. 



BE GOOD. 
Farewell, my child, I have no song to give you. 
No lark could pipe in skies so dull and gray, 
Yet ere we part one lesson I will give you 

For every day. 
Be good, my child, and let who will be clever, 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long. 
And so make life and death, and that vast forever. 

One grand, sweet song. 
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EMINENCE. 

He who ascends to mountain tops shall find , 
The loftiest peaks most wrapped in clouds and snow; 

He who surpasses or subdues mankind. 
Must look down on the hate of those below. 

—Lord Jfyron. 

FIVE THINGS. 

Through all the course of human life, 

Five things observe with care : 
To whom you speak, of whom you speak, 

And how, and when, and where. 



MUSIC. 

There's music in the sighlngs of a reed, 
There's music in the gushings of a rill ; 
There's music in all things if man had ears ; 
For earth is but an echo of the spheres. 



I LIVE. 

I live for those who love me, 
For those who know me true ; 
For the heaven that shines above me 
And the good that I can do. 



COURAGE. 

Courage, brother I Do not stumble, 
Though thy path be dark as night ; 

There's a star to guide the humble, 
Trust in God and do the right. 



A LITTLE. 

A little health, a little wealth, 
A little house and freedom ; 
A few good friends for certain ends. 
And little cause to need them. 
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GODS CARE. 

I know not where his islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; ij 

But this I know, I cannot ipor ^^^^^ 
Beyond his reach and care. 



(?. WhUmo', 



Albums are, after all, pleasant inventions, 
Make friends more friendly, grace one^s good intentions. 
Brighten dull names, give great ones kinder looks, 
Nay, now and then, become right cufious books. 



Much wanted more, and lost all. 



Wealth does not always improve us. 



Love is the strongest holdfast in the world. 



Discover what is true, pi:actice what is good. 



Never trouble trouble, 'till trouble troubles you. 



If thou wouldst be borne with, bear with others. 



In the golden chain of friendship regard me as a link.* 



A man, as he gets to be worth more, may be worth-less. 



God lays us upon our backs, that we may look heavenward. 



It is far more easy to acquire a fortune like a knave, than to 
expend it like a gentleman. 

True friendship is like sound health, the value of it is seldotik 
known 'till it is lost. 
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We Should not forget that life is a flower, which is no sooner 
f ally blown, than It begins to wither. 



If eyes were made for seeing. 

Then beauty Is its own excuse for being. 



We love in others what we lack ourselves, 
We would be everything but what we are. 



To those who know thee not, no words can paint, 
And those who know thee, know all words are faint. 



Love reckons hours for months, and days for years. 
And every little absence is an age. 



Thine eyes are springs in whose serene 
And silent depths heaven is see^. 



The rank is but the guinea's stamp. 
The man's the gowd for a' that. 



Of all the plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can send, 
Save, save, oh! save me from the Candid Friend/ 



Man's inhumanity to man 

Makes countless thousands mourn. 



'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking. 



Beneath the rule of men entirely great. 
The pen is mightier than the sword. 
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You may break, you may shatter, the vase If you will. 
But the scent of th^ roses will cling to it still. 



The mind is its own place, and in itself 
Can make a heav'n of hell, a hell of heav'D. 



The heart that has truly loved, never forgets, 
But as truly loves on to the close. 



Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies. 



He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon the like again. 



She loved me for the dangers I had passed, 
And I loved her that she did pity me. 



There's a divinity that shai)es our ends, 
Rough-hew them as we may. 



Gratiano speaks an infinite deal of nothing. . . . His reasons 
Are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff. 



Shall I, wasting in despair, 
Die because a woman's fair? 



Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of one are widened with the process or the suns. 



For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight. 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right. 



PART TEN. 




Elements ot Success. 






,D] 



1 Ur. Har>thall 



I Chicago. Psbranry 15, 18h>6.~A Ion 
Fiola to Kev. Dr. Newell Dwlgbt Htllls. 

IN answer lo yoar queatlon, " Wliat. do jou consider esssn- 
clail elements ot success lor youBg mea slandlag upon Ibe 
threshold of it busjneHg career?" I would saj flrat. ayoucg 
man sbould careCullj' consider wbat his uitaral beat or 
iiicllnatioa is, be 11 bualnesa or profession; In other words, 






it hlmi 



■asible. n 



changes as poaalble. Having entered upon It, then let him pur- 
sue the work In hand with diligence and liBtermlnallon Co know 
It thoroughly, which can onlj be done bj close and enihuaiastic 
application or the powers at hlscommand; strive to master th'i 
details and put Into It an energy directed b; strong common 
sense so as to malie bis services of value wherever he Is: be 
alert and ready to seize opporCnnUles when they present them- 
selvee. The trouble with most young men is that they do not 
learn anything thoroughly and are apt to do the work com- 
mitted lo them In a careless manner; forgetting that what Is 
worth doing at all Is worth doing well, they become mere drones 
and rely upon chance u> bring them snccess. The business 
world la tull of Just such young men, content iu simply putting 
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in their time somehow and drawing their salaries; making no 
effort whatever to increase their efficiency and thereby enhance 
their own as well as their employer's interest. There are others 
who want to do what they are not fitted for and waste their 
lives in what may be called misfit occupations; far better be a 
good carpenter or mechanic of any kind than a poor business or 
professional man. 



NEXT to the selection of occupation is that of com- 
panions. Particularly is this important in the case 
of young men beginning their career in strange cities 
away from home influences, as too often is it the case 
that young men of excellent abilities are ruined by 
evil associates; a young man therefore cannot too early guard 
against forming friendship with those whose tendency is to lead 
him on the downward path. To every young man I would say, 
seek at the start to cultivate the acquaintance of those only 
whose contact and influence will kindle high purposes, as I re- 
gard the building up of a sterling character one of the funda- 
mental principles of true success. The young man possessing a 
conscience that cannot brook the slightest suspicion of wrong- 
doing and which insists on steadfast and undeviating truthful- 
ness, sturdy honesty and strict devotion to duty under all cir- 
cumstances has a fortune to begin with. The ability to restrain 
appetite, passions, tongue and temper, to be their master and 
not their slave, in a word, absolute self-control, is also of first 
importance: one who cannot govern himself is unfitted ta 
govern others. 



ECONOMY is one of the most essential elements of sac- 
cess, yet most wretchedly disregarded. The old 
adage: "Willful waste makes woeful want'* never 
was more fully exemplified than in these days 
when much of the want that now prevails would not 
exist had care been taken in time of prosperity to lay up some- 
thing for a "rainy day." The average young man of to-day 
when he begins to earn is soon inclined to habits of extrav- 
agance and wastefulness; gets somehow imbued with the Idea 
that, irrespective of what he earns, he must Indulge in habits 
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corresiK>ndiDg to those of some other young man simply because 
he Indulges, or imagines he cannot be manly without. The five, 
ten or fifteen cents a day that is squandered, while a mere trifle 
apparently, if saved, would in a few years amount to thousands 
of dollars and go far towards establishing the foundation of a 
future career. Too few realize that in order to acquire the dol- 
lars one must take care of the nickels. Careful saving and care- 
ful spending invariably promote success. It has been well said, 
that **it is not what a man earns but what he saves that makes 
him rich." John Jacob Astor said that the saving of the first 
thousand dollars cost him the hardest struggle. As a rule peo- 
ple do not know how to save. I deem it of the highest impor- 
tance therefore to impress upon every young man the duty of 
beginning to save from the moment he commences to earn, be it 
ever so little; a habit so formed in early life will prove of incal- 
culable benefit to him in after years, not only in the amount 
acquired, but through the exercise of economy in small affairs 
he will gi'ow in knowledge and fitness for larger duties that may 
devolve upon him. It goes without saying that a man who is 
not competent to manage well a small income or run success- 
fully a small business, cannot be ex];)ected to properly manage 
a large income or run successfully a large business. It matters 
not what a man's income is, reckless extravagance and waste 
will sooner or later bring him to ruin. 



•■■^1^^ YOUNG man should aim to be manly and self-reliant; 
mJ^L make good use of all the spare moments; read only 
g^^ wholesome books; study to advance his own Interests 
M ^^L as well as those of his employer in every possible 
way. As a rule, the young man of high principles 
and fair ability, who saves his money and keeps his haMtsgood, 
becomes valuable in any concern; but as volumes have been 
written upon this subject, it is not possible in a letter to cover 
It all. By following out these suggestions, however, aiming 
constantly to prepare himself for a higher place instead of wait- 
ing for something to turn up, every young man will succeed to a 
more or less degree. I would not have them believe, however, 
that success consists solely in the acquisition of wealth— far 
from it— as that Idea is much too prevalent already. The haste 
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to become ricb at the expense of character prevails to an alarm- 
in? extent and cannot be too severely denounced. What is 
needed to-day more than anything else is to instil in the minds 
of our young the desire above all to build up a character that 
will win the resx>ect of all with whom they may come in contact, 
and which is vastly more important than a great fortune. I 
quote from the will of a Senator, who died recently, on this 
question the following: **I hope my sons will defer to and con- 
fide in my executors and trustees, and, above all, that they may 
realize early in life that the only one thing more difficult to 
build up than an independent fortune, and more easily lost, is 
character, and that the only safeguards of character are the ten 
commandments and Christ's sermon on the mount." 



IN answer to your second question: "What, in your obser- 
vation, have been the chief causes of the numerous failures 
in business life?*' would say, if the elements herein out- 
lined promote success, the logical conclusion would be 
that a disregard of them forebodes failure. The man who 
is characterized by want of forethought, idleness, carelessness 
or general shiftlessness cannot expect to .succeed. There are 
other causes, however, such as extravagance in living, or living 
beyond one's means; outside speculations, gambling, etc.; want 
of proper judgment; over-estimating capacity and undertaking 
more than capital would warrant, or, in other words, attempt- 
ing to do too large a business on insufficient capital; assuming 
too heavy liabilities, relying on chance to xmll through; lack of 
progressiveness, or, in other words, dying of dry rot; selling 
date rather than merchandise (selling on too long time, etc.); 
trusting out goods to irresponsible people. Retail business 
should always be done for cash. There no longer exists the oc- 
casion for long credit in retail business that did years ago, as 
even the farmer these days can get cash for anything he has to 
sell. Merchants who keep their business well in hand, sell for 
cash and pay for goods at short time, taking advantage of all 
cash discounts, keep good habits and give strict attention to 
business very rarely fail. 

Yours very truly, 

MARSHALL 'field. 
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THB PROGRESS OP SPELLING REPORH. 

Tbe American Philological Association has commended the 
following "Rules for New Spellings," and a resolution has been 
introduced in CJongress instructiag the Public Printer to con- 
form to them in all printing for the government: 

1. Drop UB at the end of words like dialogue, catalogue, etc., 
where the preceding vowel is short. Thus spell demagog, 
epilog, synagog. etc. 

2. Drop final E in such words as definite, infinite, favorite, 
etc., where the preceding vowel is short. Thus spell opposlt, 
preterit, hyx)ocrit, requisit, etc. 

3. Orop the te in words like quartette, coquette, cigarette, 
etc. Thus spell cigaret, roset, epaulet, vedet, gazet, etc. 

4. Drop final me in words like programme. Thus spell pro- 
gram, oriflam, gram, etc. 

5. Change ph to F in words like phantom, telegraph, phase, 
etc. Thus spell alfabet, paragraf, filosofy, fonetlc. fotograf , etc. 

6. Substitute E for the diphthong ^ and (e when tbey have 
the sound of tbat letter. Thus spell eolin, esthetic, diarrhea, 
subpena, esofagus, atheneum, etc. 

The Association says: "English spelling Is the worst in the 
world. Millions of dollars are wasted each year in the writing 
and printing of useless letters. The education of our children Is 
retarded and the progress of our people is hampered by our 
cumbrous, illogical, misleading orthografy. The scholarship of 
the world is almost a unit in demanding a change.** 



DO YOU WISH TO BBCOHB A SAILOR? 

Here are the Entrance Rules to the Naval Academy at An- 
napolis: 

There are allowed at the Academy one naval cadet for each 
member or delegate of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, one for the District of (Columbia, and ten at large. The 
appointment of cadets at large and for the District of Columbia 
is made by the President. The Secretary of the Navy, as soon 
after March 5 in each year as possible, must notify in writing 
each member and delegate of the House of Representatives of 
any vacancy that may exist in his district. The nomination of 
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a candidate to fill the vacancy is made, on the recommendation 
of the member or delegate, by the Secretary. Candidates must 
be actual residents of the districts from which they are nom- 
inated. 

The course of naval cadets is six years, the last two of which 
are spent at sea. Candidates at the time of their examination 
for admission must be not under fifteen nor over twenty years 
of age and physically sound, well formed and of robust condi- 
tion. They enter the Academy immediately after passing the 
prescribed examinations, and are required to sign articles bind- 
ing themselves to serve in the United States Navy eight years 
(including the time of probation at the Naval Academy). ]^nless 
sooner discharged. The pay of a naval cadet Is $500 a year, be- 
ginning at the date of admission. 

At the end of the third year the new first class is separated 
into two divisions: The Line Division and the Engineer 
Division, the numbers of these divisions being proportioned to 
the vacancies that have occurred in the several corps during 
the preceding year. 

At the end of the six years' course appointments to fill 
vacancies in the Line and in the Marine Corps are made from 
the Line Division, and to fill vacancies in the Engineer Corps 
from the Engineer Division. 

If, after making assignments as above, there should still be 
vacancies in one branch and surplus graduates in the other, the 
vacancies in the former may be filled by assignment to It of 
surplus graduate*} from the latter. 

At least ten apx)ointments from such graduates are mtideeach 
year. Surplus graduates who do not receive api>ointment3 are 
given a certificate of graduation, an honorable discharge, and 
one year's sea pay. 

The Academy was founded in 1845 by the Hon. George Ban- 
croft, Secretary of the Navy In the administration of President 
Polk. It was formally opened October 10 of that year, with 
Commander Franklin Buchanan as Superintendent. During 
the Civil War it was removed from Annapolis, Md , to Newport, 
R. I., but was returned to the former place in 1865. It is under 
the direct supervision of the Bureau of Navigation, Navy De- 
partment. 
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HOW TO BECOne A SOLDIER. 

Here are the Entrance Rules to the United States flilitary 
Academy at West Point: 

Each Congi*essional District and Territory— also the District 
of Columbia— is entitled to have one cadet at the Academy 
There are also ten appointments at large, specially conferred 
by the President ot the United States. The number of students 
Is thus limited to 371. At present there is one extra cadet at 
the Academy, who was authorized by Congress to enter it at his 
own expense, from Venezuela. 

Appointments are usually made one year in advance of date 
of admission, by the Secretary of War, upon the nomination of 
the Representative. These nominations may either be made 
after comx^etitive examination or given direct, at the option of 
the Representative. The Representative may nominate a legally 
qualified second candidate, to be designated the alternate. The 
alternate will receive from the War Department a letter of ap- 
pointment, and will be examined with the regular appointee, 
and If duly qualified will be admitted to the Academy in the 
event of the failure of the principal to pass the prescribed pre- 
liminary examinations. Appointees to the Military Academy 
must be between seventeen and twenty-two years of age, free 
from any infirmity which may render them unf]fl for military 
service, and able to pass a careful examination in reading* 
writing, orthography, arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
history of the United States. 

The course of instruction, which is quite thorough, requires 
four years, and is largely mathematical and professional. The 
principal subjects taught are mathematics, French, drawing, 
drill regulations of all arms of the service, natural and experi- 
mental philosophy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology, and elec- 
tricity, history, international, constitutional, and military law, 
Spanish, and civil and military engineering, and art" and science 
of war. About one-fourth of those appointed usually fail to 
pass the preliminary examination, and but little more than one- 
half the remainder are finally graduated The discipline is very 
strict — even more so than in the army— and the enforcement of 
penalties for offenses is Inflexible rather than severe. Academic 
duties begin September 1 and continue until June 1. Examina- 
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tions are held in each January and June, and cadets found pro- 
ficient in studies and correct in conduct are given the particular 
standing in their class to which their merits entitle them, while 
those cadets deficient in either conduct or studies are dis- 
charged. 

From about the middle of June to the end of August cadets 
live in camp, engaged only in military duties and receiving 
practical military instruction. Cadets are allowed but one 
leave of absence during the four years' course, and this is 
granted at the expiration of the first two years. The pay of a 
cadet is $540 per year, and, with proper economy, is sufficient 
for his support. The number of students at the Academy is 
usually about 300. 

Upon graduating cadets are commissioned as second lieuten- 
ants in the United States Army. The whole number of grad- 
ates from 1802 to 1895 has been 3.668. It is virtually abso- 
lutely necessary for a person seeking an appointment to apply 
to his Member of Congress. The appointments by the President 
are usually restricted to sons of officers of the army. 

The Academy was established by act of Congress in 1802. An 
annual Board of Visitors is appointed, seven being appointed 
by the President of the United States, two by the President of 
the Senate, anct three by the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. They visit the Academy in June, and are present at the 
concluding exercises of the graduating class of that year. The 
Superintendent is Colonel O. H. Ernst, of the Corps of Engineers, 
and tbe military and academic staff consists of sixty-tour per- 
sons. Captain Wiiber E. Wilder, Fourth Cavalry, is adjutant. 

The three oldest living graduates of the Military Academy 
are General G^eorge S. Greene, U. S A., retired, of New Jersey, 
who was graduated in 1823; Joseph Smith Bryce, of District of 
Columbia, and Thomas A. Davies, of New York, who were grad- 
uated in 1829. 
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DO YOU WISH TO BNTBR UNCLE SAH'S CIVIL SERVICE? 



PMt-Offioe, Customs, Internal Revenue, and ^Washlngtoa 

Departments. 

[Bevised by the Secretary of the Civil Service Commission.] 

Here are the rules to be followed: 

The purpose of the Civil Service Act, as declared In Its title, 
is **to regulate and Improve the civil service of the United 
States." It provides for the appointment of three Commis- 
sioners, a Chief Examiner, a Secretary, and other employes, 
and makes it the duty of the Commission to aid the President as 
he may request in preparing suitable rules for carrying the act 
into effect; to make regulations for and control the examina- 
tions provided for, and supervise and control the records of the 
same: and to make investigations and report upon all matters 
touching the enforcement and effect of the rules and regula- 
tions The address of the Commission is Washington, D. C. 
The President of the Commission is John B. Proctor; the Secre- 
tary Is John T. Doyle. 

The Hervice classified under the act, and to which it and the 
rules apply, embraces the Executive Department at Washing- 
ton. Consular Service and commercial agencies affecting officers 
whose comi)ensation directly and through fees range from 
|l,000 to $2,500, the Department of Labor, the Fish Commis- 
ion, and the Civil Service Commission, the observers in the 
ITeather Service, the Government Printing Office, the customs 
»istrict8,thirty-four in number, in each of which there are twenty 
or more employes; all free-delivery post-offices, now 610 in 
number; the Railway Mail Service, the Indian School Service, 
and the Internal Revenue Service, exclusive of Deputy Collec- 
tors, including altogether about 62,000 places, or about one- 
fourth in point of numbers and one-half in importance and In 
salaries of the entire civil service. 

Section 2 of Postal Rule 1 is amended by inserting after the 
word "thereto" in line 6 the following: "And whenever by 
order of the Postmaster-General any post-office shall be consoli- 
dated with and made a part of another post-office where free 
delivery is established, all the employes of the office thus con- 
solidated whose names appear on the roster of said office ap- 
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proved by the Post-Office Department, and including the poefe- 
master thereof, shall from the date of said order be employes of 
said free delivery office, and the person holding, on the date of 
said order, the position of postmaster at the office thus consoli- 
dated with said free-delivery office may be assigned to any posi- 
tion therein, and given any appropriate designation under the 
classification act which the Postmaster-General may direct/* 

The Classified Service embraces all places in the respective 
departments and offices, excepting laborers and workmen (not 
including any person designated as a skilled laborer or work- 
man), and no person so employed can, without examination 
under the rules, be assigned to clerical duty, and also excepting 
those appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. Certain of ttie places within the Classi- 
fied Service are excepted from examination by the civil service 
rules, and may be filled in tne discretion of the api)ointing 
officers without examination: a few other places maybe filled 
in the discretion of the appointing officers without examination: 
a few other places may be filled by non-competitive examina- 
tion, but the great mass of the places are filled by competitive 
examination, 

. For places in the Classified Service where technical qualifica- 
tions are needed special examinations are held. ^ In the Depart- 
mental Service they are held for the State Department, the 
Pension, Patent, and Signal offices, Geographical and Coast 
Surveys, and other offices. 

Applications.— Applicants for examination must be citi- 
zens of the United States of the proper age. No person habitu- 
ally using intoxicating liquors can be appointed. No discrim- 
ination is made on account of sex. color, or political or religions 
opinions. The limitations of age are; For the Departmental 
Service, not under twenty years, except that applicants are 
eligible to the messenger examination at eighteen years of age, 
pages between fourteen and eighteen, and women printers* as- 
sistants between eighteen and thirty-five; in the Custom 
Service, not under twenty-one years, except clerks or messen- 
gers, who must Dot be under twenty years; In the Postal 
Service, not under eighteen years, except carriers, who must 
not be under twenty-one or over forty; In the Railway Hall 
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Service not under eigbteen or over thirty -five years, and in the 
Indian Service the limitations are different for each class. The 
age limitations do not apply to any person honorably discharged 
from the military or naval service of the United States by rea- 
son of disability resulting from wounds or sickness incurred in 
the line of duty. Such persons are preferred in appointments 
under $1, 754, R. S., and certified to appointing officers before 
all others of higher grade. 

Every one seeking to be examined must first file an applica- 
tion blank. The blank for the Departmental, Railway Mail, 
Indian School, or Grovernment Printing Office Service should be- 
requested directly of the Civil Service Commission, at Washing- 
ton. The blank for the Customs, Postal, or Internal Revenue 
Service must be requested in writing by the persons desiring 
examination of the Customs. Postal, or Internal Revenue Board 
of Examiners at the office where service is sought. These 
papers should be returned to the officers from whom they^ 
emanated. 

Examinations.— The applicants to enter the services desig- 
nated are examined as to their relative capacity and fitness. 
The ordinary clerical examinations are used only in the Cus- 
toms, Departmental, and Internal Revenue Services for clerk- 
ships requiring no peculiar information or skill. They are lim- 
ited to the following subjects: First, orthography, penmanship., 
and copying; second, arithmetic— fundamental rules, fractions, 
and percentage; third, interest and discount, elements of book- 
keeping, and accounts: fourth, elements of the English lan- 
guage, letter-writing, and the proper construction of sentences. 
For places in which a lower degree of education suffices, as for 
employes in postoffices, and those below the grade of clerks in 
custom-houses and in the Departments at Washington, the 
Commission limits the examination to less than these four sub- 
jects, omitting the third and parts of the fourth subject. No 
one is certified for appointment whose standing in the examina- 
tion is less than 70 per centum of complete proficieny, except 
that applicants claiming military or naval preference under 
% 1,754, R. S., need obtain bjit 66. The law also prescribes com- 
petitive examinations to test the fitness of persons in the serv- 
ice for promotion therein. The Commission gives a certificate 



10 the person eiamtned, staling whether he passed or failed to 

Appolntmenta.— When there Is a Tacancy to be fllled the 
appulntiiOK DtBcer applies tio the Commission or proper eiamln- 
Ing board, and It reports to him the names of the three persons 
ot the sex called lor, graded highest on (he proper register Ot 
those In tals branch of the service and remaining eligible, snd 
from the three a selection must be made. In (be Department&l 
Service appointments are apportioned among Cbe States on tbe 
tntsls of population. 

Ever; appointment la made tor a probationary period ot six 
months, at the end of which time, U the conduct and capacity of 
ibe person appointed have been fonnd satisfactory, the appolnt- 
menl Is made absolute. There Is a constant demand fur men 
Btenograpbers and trpowrlt«rH, meat InspeeMrs, patent eiam- 
Iners. compositors, &sh r.ulturlsts, and persons of l«chnlcal 
qnallficatlons ot various binds. The number of women apply- 
ing for clerical places la greatly In excess ot the needa ot tbe 

The tollowliig are excepted from examination for appoint- 
ment : Confidential clerlis of heads of departments or offices, 
cashiers of collectors and poatmaatera, superintendents ol 
money-order divisions In post-olQces. dlsbnrslng officers who 
give bonds, persons In the secret service, deputy collectors, nod 
anperlDteodents and chiefs of divisions ot bureaus. 
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alpgle sheets or book fann. 

Autograph albums, coQlaln- 
Ing «Tltt«n signatures, or 
other mlscellBineous written 

Bank books with entries in 
'Writing therein 

Bank checks, when written, 
and whether cancelled or na- 
cancelleil 

Banknotes national or oth- 



Bllla, when written or partly 
Coat of Bending ; 8 C«mM [or written, whether signed or 
each Ounce or Fraction there- nnslined. 

Books, when preaented lor 
mailing with letters, and tied or fattened together in same 
package with letters. 

Cartes de vlslte, or Tlsiting cards, with written addressee 
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ods than ordinary type, plate, or lithograph; copies made by 
typewriter or caligraph, or other similar processes. 

Ck)rrespondence, when actual and personal, whether the com- 
iniinlcation is wholly or partly in writing, or Is prepared by 
typewriter, caligraph, or other simllskr processes. 

Deeds, wholly or partly in writing, whether executed or an- 
executed. 

Diaries, with entries in writing therein. 

Drafts, wholly or partly in writing, signed or unsigned, can- 
celled or uncancelled 

Drop letters dei)osited at offices having free delivery. 

Envelopes, with written addresses thereon. 

Insurance policies, wholly or partly in writing, and applica- 
tions therefor. 

Invitations, wholly or partly written. 

Letters, whether written or printed (except circulars); and 
whether written by hand or typewriter, caligraph, or other 
similar process. 

•• Old letters," whether sent singly or in bulk. 

Manuscript matter, music or other manuscript designed for 
publication, unless accompanied by proofsheets or corrected 
proofs. 

Mortgages, real or personal, and other deeds or contracts, 
wholly or partly in writing. 

National bank notes, for they are partly written, requiring 
written signatures. 

Packages, when sealed or sewed, or otherwise closed against 
Inspection (except seeds). 

Promissory notes, wholly or partly in writing, signed or un- 
signed. 

Receipts, whether wholly or partly in writing, except receipts 
for subscription to, and Inclosed with, second-class publica- 
tions. 

Signatures to personal communications, made by handnstamo 
as well as handwriting. 

Stenographic or shorthand notes. 

Telegrams, ofFered for mailing, are letters, and not to be re- 
ceipted for unless registered. 
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Second. It must be Is^ned 
[rom a known office of pnbU- "'' 

Third. It must be lormed ot primed paper sheets, without 
board, leather, cloth, or other substantial binding such as dis- 
tinguish printed books Tor preservation from periodical pablloa- 

Pourtk. It muBt be originated and published for the dls- 
semination of Inlormatlon ol a public character, ot devoted to 
lller.ilnre, the sciences, arts, or some special industry, and hare 
a legitimate list of subscribers: Provided, howener. that nothing 
herein contained shall be so construed as to admit to the second- 
class rale regular publications designed primarily [or adver- 
tising purposes, or tor free circulation, or for circulation at 

Postmasters mnat require satisfactory evldenoe that pnbtloa- 
lions offered tor mailing at pound rates have a leBlilmate list of 
Bnbscrlbers, by each ol whom, or tor each ol whom, with his 
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Books [printed), clrculara, and other matter wholly tn p 
Proofsheela and corrected proofeheets. and mannacrtpt copr 
accompanying the same. 

Valenttnea made wholly of paper, buslnens and visiting cards, 
blank checks, drafts, and similar printed forms, printed blank 
check books, and books of blank draft-i. deeds, Insurance blanks. 
policies, sblpping bianks, or consignee biauks In booK or tablet 
form, charters In blanli tor slgnatuie. etc., bine prints, photo- 
graphs, engravings, heltotypes, hektograph prints. Iltliograpbs. 
address tags, labels not gummed, gnnuned labels, and stmUar 
articles Of print. 

Seeds, scions, balbs. roots, cnttlnm. and plants 
Seeds, or other articles not prohibited, ivhlch are liable from 
their form or nature to loss or damage unless specially protect^ 



